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1881 

With  the  legacy  of  unsettled  foreign  affairs,  which 
the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  left  us,  we 
were  enabled,  with  one  exception,  to  deal  successfully. 
It  was  not  till  later  that  we  got  into  new  entangle- 
ments of  our  own.  "We  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  for 
Greece  that  enlargement  of  her  frontier  of  which  a 
prospect  had  been  held  out  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  : 
and  we  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close  the  Afghan 
War,  resisting  strong  pressure  from  many  quarters  to 
retain  Candahar,  and  making  a  settlement  of  the 
internal  government  of  Afghanistan  which  has  lasted 
for  nine  years,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  for  some 
time  yet  to  come. 

The  exception  was  in  the  Transvaal,  where  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  The 
reasons  for  reversing  the  policy  of  our  predecessors 
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there  were  strong ;  for  Great  Britain  had  entered 
into  engagements,  particularly  by  the  Sand  Eiver 
Convention,  which  made  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  territory  without  the  free-will  and  general 
consent  of  its  people  plainly  unjustifiable.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  had  acted  upon  the 
supposition  that  there  was  that  consent :  but  the 
course  of  subsequent  events  proved  the  contrary.  It 
would  have  been  well,  if  we  had  first  tried  negotia- 
tion ;  but  in  the  face  of  an  armed  insurrection,  the 
opposite  course  was  natural,  and  seemed  more  safe. 
It  was  announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1881,  that  "the  duty  of 
taking  military  measures  with  a  view  to  the  prompt 
vindication  of  Her  authority  had  of  necessity  set 
aside,  for  the  time,  any  plan  for  securing  to  the 
European  settlers  that  full  control  over  their  own 
local  afiairs,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the 
natives,  which  Her  Majesty  had  been  desirous  to 
confer."  The  wisdom  of  such  resolutions  depends 
altogether  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  on. 
To  conduct  a  small  war  with  a  show  of  firmness  and 
confidence  upon  an  inadequate  scale  may  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  moral  influence  of  a  great  nation, 
than  to  avert  the  necessity  for  it  by  timely  concession. 
So  we  found,  in  that  instance.  We  undervalued  our 
enemy,  thought  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  easy, 
and  sufi'ered  unexpected  disasters ;  which  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  force  of  the  reasons 
for  vindicating  the  Queen's  authority  before  any- 
thing else  was  done.     Our  troops  were  reinforced  • 
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and  it  did  not  seem  doubtful  that,  if  the  war 
continued,  its  fortunes  would  be  changed.  But  in 
that  state  of  things  the  Boers  were  naturally  willing 
to  negotiate ;  and  the  hatred  of  war  which  was  felt 
by  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  intensified  by  our 
consciousness  that  the  Queen's  authority  in  the 
Transvaal  rested  on  no  satisfactory  foundation,  made 
us  decline  the  responsibility  of  shedding  more  blood, 
either  for  revenge  or  for  the  display  of  power.  The 
negotiation  ended  in  an  arrangement  by  which  enough 
power  was  reserved  to  the  British  Crown  to  fulfil  our 
original  conception  of  what  was  desirable,  and  to  make 
the  settlement,  if  it  had  been  permanent,  a  good  one. 
But  it  was  not,  nor  did  the  Boers  ever  intend  it  to 
be,  permanent ;  and  before  long  it  underwent  a 
revision,  which  reduced  to  a  mere  name  the  form  of 
British  supremacy  which  had  been  retaiaed.  The 
war,  however,  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  the  circumstances 
were  not  gratifying  to  our  national  pride,  it  was 
enough,  that  the  public  conscience  ratified  the  decision 
of  the  Government.  There  were  reasons  of  policy  as 
well  as  sentiment,  which  made  for  peace.  There  was 
a  widespread  sympathy  with  the  Boers  among  the 
population  of  Dutch  origin  predominant  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  exercising 
throughout  South  Africa  an  important  influence.  A 
prolongation  of  the  war  might  have  made  that 
sympathy  a  source  of  serious  danger;  the  area  of 
hostilities,  and  the  consequences  depending  upon 
them,  might  have  been  formidably  increased.  These 
reasons  added  practical  weight  to  the  moral  considera- 
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tions  which  pressed  upon  us.  Of  the  soundness  of 
the  principle  that  the  rule  of  moral  obligation  is  as 
cogent  in  public  as  in  private  affairs,  I  have  never 
doubted.  But  the  rulers  of  a  great  country  are 
trustees  of  its  power  and  reputation,  and  cannot 
compromise  them  without  risk  of  serious  calamities ; 
and  to  be  faithful  to  that  trust  is  itself  a  moral 
obligation.  To  reconcile  that  obligation  with  others 
which  may  appear  to  conflict  with  it  is  not  always 
easy ;  and  I  felt  the  difficulty  ;  not  enough  to  prevent 
me  from  concurring  in  and  vindicating  the  course 
which  we  took  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Boers  as  that  most  consistent  with  our  duty,  but 
enough  to  enable  me  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  who  thought  otherwise.  Lord  Cairns  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  31st 
March  1881,  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  which  he 
ever  made,  condemning  as  dishonourable  the  circum- 
stances and  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  But  public 
opinion,  upon  the  whole,  was  with  us  ;  and  the  time 
which  he  chose  for  bringing  on  that  discussion  was 
unfortunate,  as  the  negotiation  had  not  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  nor  was  peace  fully  secured. 


To  THE  Earl  of  Kimberley 

Blackmooe,  Pbteesfield,  10ft  October  1881. 
I  suppose  the  Cabinet,  of  whicli  notice  has  been  given  for 
next  Wednesday,  must  be  on  Transvaal  affairs.     Being  unavoid- 
ably a  prisoner  to  my  room  here,  I  cannot  be  present;  but  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you,  or  some  other  of  my  friends 
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and  colleagues,  will  let  me  be  informed  of  anything  important 
which  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  may  be  likely  to  be  proposed  on 
a  future  day. 

These  Transvaal  papers  have  lately  caused  me  (as  I  suppose 
they  must  have  caused  you,  and  every  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment) great  uneasiness;  but  I  comfort  myself  by  the  tone  of 
your  own  telegrams,  from  which  I  infer  that,  let  the  Volksraad 
do  what  they  may,  we  shall  stand  to  our  ground,  and  not  abandon, 
under  Boer  dictation,  anything  of  importance  in  the  terms  of  the 
Convention.  If  a  renewal  of  the  war  should  be  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  our  adherence  to  those  terms,  the  moral  responsi- 
bility would  no  longer  be  on  our  side ;  and,  unless  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  laid  down,  that  whoever,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
threatens  us  with  war  or  insurrections  can  in  that  manner  have 
his  own  way,  I  think  we  must,  upon  this  occasion,  show  that  we 
have  not  been  acting,  down  to  this  point,  under  the  influence  of 
fear ;  and  that,  having  done  what  we  held  to  be  right,  we  both 
can  and  will  stand  firm  in  maintaining  it.  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  dangerous,  not  in  South  Africa  only,  but  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  to  those  interests,  the  protection  of  which,  by 
a  nation  having  a  world-wide  dominion  over  many  races  of 
men,  is  really  a  most  imperative  obligation  and  duty,  than  to 
permit  ourselves,  when  we  have  proposed  terms  amply  suflBcient 
to  prove  our  hatred  of  any  war  not  forced  upon  us,  and  our 
determination  to  be  governed  by  justice  in  preference  to  false 
pride, — and  when  such  proposal  has  resulted  in  an  agreement 
with  the  Leaders  of  the  Boers  in  the  war,  with  whom  alone 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  deal ;  to  be  driven  from  the  points  on 
which  we  insisted  in  that  agreement  by  any  proceedings  (be  they 
what  they  may)  of  the  Volksraad.  I  shall  look  upon  the  refusal 
of  that  body  to  ratify  (if  persisted  in)  simply  as  a  determination 
either  to  deal  with  us  as  a  defeated  enemy,  accepting  that  position, 
or  to  renew  the  war.  If  so,  though  yielding  to  no  man  in  my 
hatred  of  war,  I  see  no  alternative  but  that  the  Volksraad  must 
yield,  or  the  war  be  renewed. 

I  coUect,  from  Sir  H.  Eobinson's  and  Sir  E.  Wood's  telegrams, 
that  fhdr  opinions  and  advice  point  the  same  way. — Believe  me 
ever,  my  dear  Kimberley,  yours  truly,  Selborne. 
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Private. 

Colonial  Office,  llth  October  1881. 

My  deak  Chancbllok — I  cannot  say  how  sorry  I  am  to 
find  from  your  letter  that  you  are  still  confined  to  your  room. 

The  situation  of  the  Transvaal  afiair  is  very  serious.  The 
Boers  are  so  ignorant,  self-willed,  and  triumphant  at  their  victories 
that  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  Eobinson  and  Wood  are  that  they 
will  yield.  Still  Eobinson  and  Wood  ought  to  be  much  better 
judges  than  I  can  be  of  their  real  temper.  I  entirely  agree  with 
you  that  we  ought  to  maintain  a  firm  attitude.  But  there  is  a 
disposition  in  so  many  members  of  our  party  to  imagine  that  an 
Empire  can  be  and  ought  to  be  maintained  without  ever  resorting 
to  force,  that  I  foresee  difiiculties  when  it  comes  to  the  real  pinch. 
We  have,  as  you  justly  say,  to  consider  our  position  not  only  in 
South  Africa,  but  all  over  the  world.  South  Africa  itself  is 
treated  with  far  too  much  indifference  by  many  of  our  politicians. 
Every  one  who  has  considered  the  question  knows  that  the  route 
to  India  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt  cannot  be  relied  on  in 
case  of  a  great  war.  The  Cape  route  will  then  be  of  enormous 
importance  to  us,  and  it  is  an  entire  delusion  to  imagine  that  we 
could  hold  Cape  Town,  abandoning  the  rest.  If  we  allow  our 
supremacy  in  South  Africa  to  be  taken  from  us,  we  shall  be  ousted 
before  long  from  that  country  altogether. — Yours  very  truly, 

KiMBERLEY. 


I  have  now  to  speak  of  Ireland :  as  to  which, 
the  course  taken  by  its  predecessors  placed  the  new 
Government,  from  the  moment  of  taking  office,  in  a 
situation  of  great  embarrassment. 

The  year  1879  had  been  marked  by  distress  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  failure  of  crops ; 
and  by  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League,  destined 
to  be  a  more  potent  instrument  of  political  and 
agrarian  disturbance  than  any  which  had  preceded  it. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  relief  of  the  distress ; 
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the  short  session  which  preceded  the  dissolution  in 
1880  was  occupied  almost  entirely  with  measures 
designed  for  that  purpose.  But  as  to  the  other 
danger,  no  action  was  taken. 

Two  strong  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Acts/  passed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Ministry  in  1870  and  1871, 
in  which  some  important  provisions  of  earlier  legisla- 
tion^ were  incorporated,  had  been  kept  in  force  by 
annual  renewal  till  1875.  In  that  year,  the  improved 
condition  of  Ireland  seemed  to  justify  a  mitigation  of 
the  severity  of  those  laws ;  and  some  of  their  more 
stringent  and  exceptional  powers,  including  those 
directed  against  seditious  newspapers,  were  repealed.' 
But  there  remained  provisions  for  restricting  the  sale 
and  possession  of  arms,  for  prohibiting  combinations 
and  confederacies  bound  together  by  secret  signs  and 
oaths,  for  maintaining  an  extraordinary  pohce-force 
in  proclaimed  districts,  for  securing  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  for  enabling  Grand  Juries  to  award 
compensation  to  sufferers  by  murder  and  other  acts 
of  violence ;  all  which  were  continued  tUl  the  1st  of 
June  1880;  when  they  would  expire,  unless  further 
renewed  by  Parliament.  The  gravity  of  the  situation 
in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  1880  was  the  topic 
most  dwelt  upon  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  appeal 
which  he  made  to  the  country  under  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough*  on  the  8th  of 

1  33  &  34  Vict.  cap.  9  : — 34  &  35  Vict.  cap.  25. 

2  2  &  3  "Vict.  cap.  74  :— 11  &  12  Vict.  cap.  2  :— 19  &  20  Vict. 
cap.  36. 

3  38  &  39  Vict.  cap.  14. 

*  Then  Lord-Lieutenaut  of  Ireland. 
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March,  the  day  on  which  the  coming  dissolution  was 
announced.  He  spoke  of  the  occasion  as  most 
"  critical "  and  of  the  danger  which  was  "  distracting  " 
Ireland,  as  "in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  less 
disastrous  than  pestilence  and  famine."  Yet,  by  dis- 
solving Parliament  at  that  moment,  he  threw  away 
the  means  which  were  in  his  hands  of  fortifying  the 
Government  against  that  danger.  There  was  no  in- 
telligible reason, — certainly  none  which  could  out- 
weigh the  duty  of  at  least  keeping  up  the  existing 
securities  for  peace  and  order  in  Ireland, — for  dissolv- 
ing Parliament  in  the  spring,  rather  than  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  1880.  If  the  dissolution  had  been  post- 
poned till  all  that  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  had 
been  done,  an  Act  continuing  the  existing,  and  grant- 
ing (if  needed)  additional  powers,  might  have  been 
carried  through  Parliament  without  much  difficulty. 
But  the  resolution  was  taken  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility for  doing  or  not  doing  this  upon  the  new 
Parliament,  and  (if  the  Government  should  be 
changed)  upon  a  new  Administration.  This  might 
have  been  justifiable,  if  the  new  Parliament  and  a 
new  Administration  would  have  the  same  means  of 
understanding  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and 
obtaining  new  powers,  or  at  least  preventing  the 
lapse  of  the  old.  But  it  was  not  so.  When  the  new 
Parliament  assembled  for  business,  there  were  only 
twelve  days, — from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
June, — before  the  time  at  which  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1875,  and  all  the  older  laws  kept  in 
force  by  it,  would  expire.     The  first  question  which 
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the  new  Cabinet  had  to  consider  was,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  carry  through 
Parliament  a  continuance  or  any  other  Act  for  dealing 
"\vith  the  situation  in  Ireland  within  those  twelve 
days  ?'  It  was  manifestly  impossible.  And,  if  legisla- 
tion were  to  take  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  new 
powers,  or  for  the  revival  of  powers  which  had  un- 
avoidably been  suffered  to  lapse,  the  Liberal  majority 
in  the  new  Parliament  would  be  sure  to  require  proofs, 
in  the  one  case  of  necessity  for  the  course  proposed, 
and  in  the  other  both  of  its  necessity  and  of  its 
sufficiency ;  which  a  Government  new  to  power  might 
not  be  in  a  situation  to  give.  It  was  felt  that  the 
powers  which  had  been  left  in  force  from  1875  to 
June  1880  were  not  strong  enough  for  any  very 
serious  emergency ;  and  it  did  not  yet  appear  that 
such  an  emergency  had  actually  arisen ;  nor  was  it 
certain  that  it  would  arise.  No  record  of  what  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  would  have  proposed  was 
left  for  the  information  of  their  successors — if,  indeed, 
any  definite  resolution  had  been  taken  by  them; 
which  was  never  made  clear  in  any  of  the  debates 
which  followed.  The  consequence  was,  that  Forster, 
the  new  Irish  Secretary,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  the  lapse  of  the  laws  expiring  on  the  1st 
of  June  could  not  be  prevented,  it  would  be  best, 
upon  a  balance  of  difficulties,  to  try  whether  Ireland 
could  not  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  law,  before 
asking  Parliament  for  the  same  or  larger  powers. 
The  Cabinet  adopted  that  view,  not  without  mis- 
giving and  reluctance   on  the  part  of  some   of  its 
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members ;  and  an  announcement  to  that  effect  was 
made  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  To  sanguine 
minds,  disposed  to  believe  what  they  desired,  this 
was  not  an  unwelcome  conclusion — Gladstone  had 
made  light  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  note  of  alarm . 
about  the  state  of  Ireland — and  some  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  effect  which  the  known  disposition 
of  the  new  Government  to  legislate  for  that  country 
in  a  Liberal  spirit  might  have  in  removing  or  miti- 
gating discontent. 

Whatever  expectations  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  entertained,  they  were  not  realised.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  estimate  of  the  situation  proved  to 
be  more  accurate  than  Gladstone's.  The  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  Land  League  had  avowed, 
especially  in  America,  objects  not  stopping  short 
of  the  complete  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  restrained  by  confidence  in  any  British 
Administration,  of  any  political  colour :  and  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1880  a  formidable 
agitation  was  carried  on  against  the  rights  and  the 
very  existence  of  landlords.  No  sooner  had  the 
Acts  restricting  the  sale  and  possession  of  arms 
expired,  than  the  agitators,  at  meeting  after  meet- 
ing,^ instructed  their  hearers  that  they  might  now 
lawfully    procure    arms    and    ammunition,    to    any 

1  See,  in  the  Report  of  the  Judges  under  the  Special  Commission 
Act  of  1888,  extracts  from  speeches  made  at  meetings  on  the  6th  and 
20th  June,  and  the  4th  July  1880  (pp.  25-28  of  the  Report  as  pre- 
sented to  Parliament: — C.  1890,  No.  5891). 
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extent,  and  advised  them  to  do  so :  advice  which 
was  largely  followed.  This  made  any  exercise  of 
the  power  of  eviction  by  landlords  to  recover  arrears 
of  rent, — often  left  unpaid  without  reasonable  cause, 
through  the  counsels  and  influence  of  the  Land 
League,  —  more  and  more  dangerous :  and  the 
Government,  now  called  upon  to  enforce  the  legal 
rights  of  landlords  and  to  resist  the  combination 
against  them  with  means  less  effectual  than  at  any 
former  time,  were  pressed  on  the  other  side  by 
speeches  and  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
from  Irish  members  actively  engaged  in  that  com- 
bination. They  came  to  the  resolution  (it  must 
be  confessed,  rather  suddenly)  that,  if  the  peace  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  preserved  during  that  critical 
period,  a  line  must  in  some  way  be  drawn  between 
the  cases  in  which  rents  were  left  unpaid  through 
the  pressure  of  temporary  distress  and  those  in 
which  they  were  withheld,  by  tenants  able  to  pay 
them,  under  the  influence  of  the  League ;  and  they 
introduced,  with  that  view,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  a  Bill  for  temporarily  extending  to  cases  of 
non  -  payment  of  rent  by  reason  of  distress  the 
provisions,  as  to  "  compensation  for  disturbance,"  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1870.  And  on  the  29th  of  July 
they  issued  the  Commission  of  which  Lord  Bess- 
borough  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Irish  Land-laws. 

The  "  Compensation  for  Disturbance  BUI "  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority.  It  was 
limited  in  point  of  time  to  the  end  of  1881,  and  in 
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area  to  the  districts,  extending  over  about  half 
Ireland,  which  had  been  referred  to  as  distressed 
in  the  Eelief  Act^  passed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government,  and  it  applied  only  to  cases,  within 
those  districts,  in  which  a  County  Court  Judge 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  tenant  was  unable  to 
pay  his  rent,  in  consequence  of  distress  caused  by 
the  bad  harvests  of  the  current  and  two  preceding 
years,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  continue  in  his 
holding  on  just  and  reasonable  terms,  unreasonably 
refused  by  the  landlord.  Mr.  Forster  explained, 
that  the  Government  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  put 
off  legislating  till  they  had  all  the  facts  before  them, 
but  they  found  they  could  wait  no  longer;  facts 
were  accumulating  upon  them,  evictions^  had  in- 
creased, and  were  daily  increasing. 

To  myself,  it  seemed  at  the  time  a  sufficient 
reason  for  acquiescing  in  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,  and  for  defending  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  thought 
it  necessary.  If  it  had  passed,  it  would  have  been 
a  check  and  discouragement  to  eviction  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  landlord  could  reasonably  be  repre- 
sented as  taking  advantage  of  difficulties  under 
which  his  tenants  were  placed  by  an  exceptional 
period  of  distress,  and,  when  the  powers  of  the  law 
were  placed  under  an  unusual  strain  by  extraordinary 

1  43  Vict.  cap.  4,  §§9,  10. 

2  The  average  of  evictions  during  the  five  years  ending  in  1877 
was  503  :  in  1878  they  were  743;  in  1879,  1090;  in  1880  up  to 
the  1st  of  June,  1073. 
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circumstances,  I  thought  it  consistent  with  sound 
principle  so  far  to  relieve  that  strain.  Attempts 
might,  doubtless,  have  been  made  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  such  a  law  for  cases  in  which  the  condi- 
tions expressed  were  not  really  satisfied ;  and  County 
Court  Judges  might  sometimes  have  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish such  cases ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  trust  those  tribunals  to  investigate 
properly  the  cases  which  might  come  before  them, 
and  to  decide  them,  generally,  according  to  their 
merits.  The  Bill,  as  I  said  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  designed,  not  as  a  concession  to  agitation,  but 
"in  the  interest  of  the  public  peace  and  public 
good,  and  in  the  real  interest  of  property  itself." 
The  House  of  Lords,  however,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  take  that  view  of  it,  and  upon  the  Second 
Eeading  it  was  rejected  by  the  enormous  majority 
of  282  to  51.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  a  grave  misfortune.  But  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  true  (as  has  often  been  asserted),  that  this 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  any  sense  or 
degree  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  followed.  Any 
one  who  will  compare  ^  what  went  before  with  what 
followed  may  see  a  connection  and  sequence  in  the 
whole  course  of  events,  sufl&cient  to  repel  that  idea ; 
though  the  agitators,  of  course,  made  what  capital 

1  For  this  purpose,  a  study  of  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald's  summing 
up,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  of  the  evidence  given  before  him  at  the 
State  Trial  at  the  end  of  1880  is  useful  He  said  : — "If  I  read 
aright  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Land  League  meetings  in  May, 
the  speeches  delivered  in  June,  July,  and  August  (and  it  was  in 
July  the  Disturbance  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  in 
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they  could  out  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  And 
those  who  would  judge  fairly  the  motives  which  led 
Lord  Grey  to  move  its  rejection,  and  so  great  a 
number  of  Peers  (not  a  few  of  them  independent 
Liberals)  to  follow  him,  must  admit  that  it  was 
brought  forward  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
excite  distrust,  if  not  to  excuse  panic.  The  Cabinet 
had  determined,  so  far  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  Ireland  were  concerned,  to  govern,  or  attempt  to 
govern,  by  the  ordinary  law ;  the  consequences  of 
that  resolution  had  not  been  reassuring;  and  now 
they  proposed  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  law 
against  those  whose  rights  of  property  were  the 
special  object  of  attack,  the  owners  of  land.  The 
evils  which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  were  such  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  most  men,  would  never  have  existed 
to  an  extent  requiring  any  such  remedy,  but  for  the 
seditious  agitation,  to  repress  which  special  powers 
were  not  asked  for.  In  large  parts  of  the  area  to 
which  the  BiU  was  made  appHcable,  the  non-payment 
of  rent  which  led  to  evictions  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  caused  by  mere  distress.  Uncertainty  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  measure  might  have  been 
worked  under  the  counsels  of  the  agitators,  and  the 
haste,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  sudden  change  of 
policy,  with  which  it  had  been  produced,  aggravated 

August  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords) — but  during  all  that 
period  of  four  months,  the  operations  of  the  National  Land  League 
went  on,  and  language  of  vituperation  and  calumny  was  heaped  upon 
the  heads  of  the  landlords,  and  the  most  rigid  instructions  and  advice 
were  given  at  these  public  meetings  to  the  tenants  of  the  country  not 
to  pay  their  rents." 
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the  unfavourable  impressions  thus  created.  Even  to 
impartial  bystanders,  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of 
foresight  as  well  as  firmness  in  the  course  of  the 
Government.  Cardwell  was  one  of  them,  and  my 
answer  to  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  shows, 
that  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  meeting  his  criticisms  : — 

I  understand  what  you  mean  by  saying,  that  you  have  not 
been  able  to  understand  some  of  our  proceedings  as  a  Govern- 
ment. This  present  Government  is  not  a  bed  of  roses;  and 
those  who  are  in  it  may  sometimes  have  cause  to  feel  envious 
of  those  who  are  not.  Ireland  is  our  greatest  difficulty ;  and 
I  fear  it  may  be  an  increasing  one.  For  the  reasons  which  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  stand  out  against  the  demand  of  the  Irish  Office 
for  a  temporary  check  upon  the  power  of  eviction :  but  I  am 
free  to  admit,  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  not  to  propose 
any  such  measure,  than  to  propose ,  it  unsuccessfully,  with  the 
consequences,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  have  ensued ; 
nor  shall  I  be  greatly  aggrieved,  if  you  or  any  one  else  should 
think  that  the  failure  and  its  consequences  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen.  We  have  since  had  other  proofs  of  the  impulsiveness 
and  want  of  self-restraint  and  sound  judgment  which  prevails 
in  a  quarter  where  I  had  not  expected  it,^  and  where  the 
opposite  qualities  are  most  highly  desirable :  and  you  will, 
therefore,  understand  that  the  prospect  before  us  is  not  all  that 
I  could  wish.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  what  may  happen 
before  another  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  one  may,  in  the 
meantime,  be  thankful  that  the  session  has  at  last  come  to  an  end. 

Before  Parliament  separated,  assurances  were 
given  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ^  that  it  would 

1  Forster  had  spoken  with  more  irritation  than  prudence  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords :  of  which  he  was  perhaps  himself 
sensible :  for  the  remarks,  which  produced  that  impression,  have  a 
different  appearance,  as  corrected  in  Hansard's  Debates. 

2  By  Forster:  23rd  and  24th  August  1880.  Sama/rd,  Third 
Series,  Vol.  255  ;  pp.  1846,  2022. 
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be  called  together  again,  if  it  should  be  found,  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn  or  winter,  that  additional 
powers  were  needed  or  the  fulfilment  of  "their  first 
duty,  the  protection  of  life  and  property."  But  it 
was  added,  that  they  did  not  expect  this  necessity 
to  be  imposed  on  them.  During  the  three  months 
which  followed,  outrage  and  defiance  of  the  law 
increased  so  rapidly,  as  to  make  it  difl&cult  for  those 
who  thought  as  I  did  to  be  patient  under  the  delay. 
Being  called  upon  to  speak  at  the  Guildhall  dinner 
on  the  9th  of  November,  I  alluded  to  this  subject  in 
a  manner  which  elicited  from  my  hearers  a  marked 
and  significant  response.-'  After  saying,  that  I  re- 
garded the  recognition  given  to  the  oflice  which  I 
held  upon  such  occasions  "as  a  symbol  and  sign  of 
the  respect  felt  in  this  country  for  the  law,"  I 
continued : — 

Liberty  and  law  are  the  two  great  pillars  of  the  State. 
Each  is  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  Liberty  enables  and  encourages  every  subject 
of  the  realm  to  speak  with  freedom  when  he  thinks  that  in  any 
respect  the  law  is  imperfect  or  bad,  and  to  use  all  lawful  and 
honourable  means  to  obtain  its  amendment ;  and  by  means  of 
that  liberty,  freely  used  in  public  and  private,  the  process  of 
the  amendment  of  our  laws  has  been  continually  going  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  man's  liberties  would  be  safe,  either  as  to  his 
person  or  as  to  his  political  rights  or  his  private  rights  of 
property,  if  law  were  not  respected,  independently  administered, 
and  loyally  obeyed.  It  is,  therefore,  and  must  always  be,  one 
of   the  first,   greatest,    and   most   paramount   duties    of    every 

1  By  a  long-established  custom,  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  the  health 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  proposed  personally  and  separately.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  such  a  demonstration  after  it  as  has  never 
been  heard  in  the  GuildhaU  in  this  generation. — K.  M.  M. 
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Government,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  law  with  firmness 
and  steadiness,  and  without  respect  to  any  man  who  seeks  to 
introduce  public  disorder  into  the  State,  or  insists  that  the  law, 
while  it  exists,  is  not  to  he  obeyed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
duty  not  less  imperative  on  Government  to  observe  all  signs  of 
public  dissatisfaction  with  existing  laws,  to  search  carefully  into 
their  causes,  and  to  apply  a  remedy  in  good  time  where  wise 
and  sound  legislation  is  possible.  These  duties  I  hope  the 
Government  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member  will 
endeavour  to  discharge. 

Gladstone,  following  me,  spoke  in  the  same 
sense.  After  adverting  to  the  probable  necessity 
for  some  further  development  of  recent  Irish  legis- 
lation as  to  land,  he  said,  that  "there  was  one 
thought  anterior  to  the  reform  improvement  of 
the  law,  and  that  was  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  "  : — 

Anxious  as  we  are  for  the  practical  improvement  of  the  land 
laws,  I  assure  your  lordship  and  all  who  hear  me,  as  well  as 
those  who  may  become  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  that  we  recognise  also  the  priority  of  the  duty,  above 
every  other,  of  enforcing  the  law  for  the  purposes  of  order. 
And  let  me  say  one  word  more.  We  hold  it  our  first  duty  to 
look  to  the  law  as  it  stands,  to  ascertain  what  its  fair  and  just 
administration  means.  But  the  obligation  incumbent  on  us  to 
protect  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  his  property 
might,  under  certain  circumstances,  compel  us  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  power ;  and,  although  we  will  never  anticipate  such 
a  contingency  or  imagine  it  to  exist  until  it  is  proved  by  the 
clearest  demonstration,  yet  if  that  contingency  were  realised,  if 
the  demonstration  were  afforded,  you  may  rely  on  it  we  should 
not  shrink  from  acting  on  the  obligation  it  would  entail. 

The  result  of  the  consultations  of  the  Cabinet 
was  in  accordance  with  the  indication  given  by 
Gladstone's  words :  It  was  determined,  before  asking 
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Parliament  for  new  powers,  to  prosecute  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  principal  coadjutors  and  instruments  under 
the  ordinary  law,  for  a  criminal  and  seditious  con- 
spiracy. Whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  that 
proceeding,  it  was  hoped  (not  unreasonably)  that  the 
fact  of  its  dependence  might  have  a  restraining 
influence  upon  the  promoters  of  disorder :  and  the 
delay  would  give  time  for  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Land  Laws  to  be  received  and  considered, 
so  that  if,  when  Parliament  met,  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  ask  for  extraordinary  powers,  the  request 
for  them  might  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
of  remedial  measures.  The  prosecution  was  instituted 
accordingly ;  and  the  trial  in  Dublin,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Fitzgerald,  occupied  great  part  of  the  winter. 
That  learned  Judge  was  a  Eoman  Catholic,  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  with 
great  credit  under  Lord  Palmerston's  Government. 
No  fairer-minded,  abler,  or  more  independent  man  sat 
upon  the  Irish  Bench.  He  was  afterwards  for  several 
years  one  of  the  Judicial  Life  Peers  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  by  the  candour  of  his  mind  and  his 
attractive  personal  quahties,  he  won  universal  esteem. 
His  death,  which  happened  almost  suddenly  in  the 
autumn  of  1889,  was  lamented  by  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  in  January  1881 
he  laid  down  the  law  very  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  his  summing-up  of  the  evidence  pointed 
unmistakably  to  a  conviction.  But  the  jury  dis- 
agreed, and  were  discharged  without  a  verdict :  and 
it  was  thus  made  plain  that,  if  the  Government  were 
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to  be  enabled  to  cope  with  conspiracies  against  tlie 
law,  and  with,  the  crimes  which  resulted  from  them, 
it  was  not  upon  common  juries,  even  in  Dublin,  that 
reliance  could  be  placed. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  made  it  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  meet  for  business  on  the  earliest  day 
possible  after  Christmas :  it  met  on  the  6th  of 
January  1881.  The  Queen's  Speech  described  agrarian 
crimes  in  that  country  as  multiplied  far  beyond  the 
experience  of  recent  years ;  the  administration  of 
justice  as  frustrated,  with  respect  to  those  offences, 
through  the  impossibility  of  procuring  evidence ; 
and  an  extended  system  of  terror  as  being  thus 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
insufficiency  of  ordinary  powers  had  been  demon- 
strated ;  new  powers  would  be  asked  for,  and  remedial 
legislation,  by  a  further  development  of  the  principles 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  would  be  proposed. 

The  measure  for  the  repression  of  crime,  which 
was  soon  after  carried  through  Parliament,  took  the 
shape  (unfortunately,  as  I  now^  think)  of  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session,  with  provisions  for  certificates  (to  be  laid 
before  Parliament)  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offences 
on  suspicion  of  which  warrants  for  the  imprisonment 
of  persons  suspected  might  be  issued  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  under  the  Act.  I  was  myself  content 
to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  those  directly  responsible 
for  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  of  my  more 
experienced  colleagues  :  two  of  whom.  Lord  Kimberley 

1  August  1890. 
VOL.  II  C 
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and  Lord  Spencer,  had  held  (each  for  several  years) 
the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  same  course  had 
been  taken  before, — once  when  Lord  Kimberley  was 
Lord -Lieutenant ;  and  it  had,  on  those  occasions,  been 
thought  efficacious.  But  it  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, that  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  operations 
of  the  Land  League  had  their  root  in  a  political  Con- 
federation, powerful  in  Parliament  as  well  as  among 
the  Irish  peasantry ;  and  that  the  detention  of  sus- 
pected persons  in  prison  on  a  large  scale,  without 
the  purpose  or  the  power  of  bringing  them  to  trial, 
was  at  once  more  contrary  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  less  capable  of  being  indefinitely  prolonged, 
than  preventive  legislation,  adapted  to  the  particular 
forms  which  those  evils  had  assumed,  and  providing 
adequate  remedies  through  legal  tribunals.  This,  which 
was  the  thing  really  wanted,  was  for  the  time  neglected. 
The  Land  Act  of  1881,  which  followed,  was  the 
fruit,  practically  inevitable,  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
appointed  on  the  29th  of  July  preceding.  Com- 
missions of  that  kind,  issued  in  any  grave  emergency, 
always  bring  existing  evils  into  a  strong  light, 
and  generally  suggest  drastic  remedies,  which,  when 
so  recommended,  can  hardly  be  set  aside  in  favour 
of  weaker  measures.  The  personal  composition  of 
that  Commission  added  to  its  authority.  It  included 
three  of  the  best  possible  representatives  of  the  land- 
lord class,  —  Lord  Bessborough,  the  Chairman ;  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  1870  ;  and  the  O'Conor  Don,  head  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  esteemed  Eoman  Catholic  families. 
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To  these  were  added  Baron  Dowse,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  wittiest  of  Irish  Judges;  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  for  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Butt's  death  led 
the  moderate  "  Home  Rule "  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — a  respectable  and  reasonable  man,  un- 
connected with  the  Land  League.  The  general 
Report  (signed  by  all  except  Mr.  Kavanagh,  though 
with  some  reservations  on  the  part  of  the  O'Conor 
Don  and  Mr.  Shaw),  pointed  to  legislation  of  the 
kind  which  followed.  Mr.  Kavanagh  made  a  separate 
Report,  stating  his  preference  for  the  Scheme  of  the 
Act  of  1870  over  that  of  a  general  fixity  of  tenure ; 
but  he  was  for  extending  the  right  of  sale  to  all 
holdings  regulated  by  that  Act,  upon  which  improve- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  tenant;  and  he  said 
(what  was  most  important)  that  the  question  of  rent 
was  at  the  bottom  of  every  other,  and  was  really, 
whether  in  the  North  or  South,  "  the  gist  of  the 
grievances  which  had  caused  much  of  the  public 
dissatisfaction."  He  considered  it  proved,  that  the 
Act  of  1870  "did  not  afford  sufl&cient  protection  to 
the  tenants  against  the  unjust  exercise  of  the  power 
to  raise  rents  in  unscrupulous  hands";  and  he 
concluded,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  "that,  in  any 
proposed  alteration  of  present  rents,  whether  at  the 
instance  of  landlord  or  tenant,  when  the  two  parties 
could  not  agree,  the  question  should  be  left  to 
arbitration,  with  final  reference,  in  the  event  of  the 
arbitrators  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  an  umpire, 
to  a  Land  Court  or  Commission,  which  should  be 
appointed  for  that  and  other  purposes." 
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In  an  early  stage  of  our  deliberations  upon  this 
subject,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  left  the  Cabinet,  thinking 
the  sort  of  legislation  which  was  proposed  inconsistent 
with  sound  principles.  To  me,  especially,  his  retire- 
ment was  a  great  loss ;  there  was  no  one  among  our 
colleagues  for  whom  I  had  greater  regard,  or  in 
whom  I  felt  more  confidence.  But  I  thought  it  my 
own  duty  to  give  such  help  as  I  could,  setting  aside 
every  prepossession,  towards  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  question.  There  had  been  in 
Ireland  a  long-standing  conflict  between  legal  theory 
and  practical  status,  aggravated  by  the  almost  ex- 
clusive dependence  of  the  mass  of  the  people  upon 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  social  conditions  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  adjustment  by  merely 
economical  methods.  The  law  in  1860  had  treated 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  depend- 
ing, in  Ireland  as  well  as  England,  on  contract  only  ; 
when  it  was  really  and  in  truth,  and  according  to 
the  practical  sense  of  the  people,  one  of  tenure :  and 
the  legislation  of  1870  proceeded  upon  this  latter 
view.  It  seemed  a  fallacy  to  talk  of  interference 
with  freedom  of  contract  and  other  economical 
principles,  when  the  moral  and  social  forces  with 
which  we  had  to  deal  were  antagonistic  to  and  in- 
consistent with  them.  Under  any  circumstances, 
freedom  of  contract  could  only  be  exercised  within 
lines  prescribed  by  law;  and  when  you  found  that 
within  those  lines  it  was  not  in  fact  exercised,  and 
that  you  had  to  encounter  forces  more  powerful 
which  were  at  variance  with  it;  when  you  had  no 
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open  market,  no  freedom  to  hire  or  to  let ;  when  the 
habits  and  relations  of  the  classes  concerned  showed 
that  you  could  not  apply  economical  principles  with- 
out modification  and  regulation ;  —  then  it  was 
necessary  to  adapt  your  laws  to  the  circumstances 
with  which  you  had  to  deal,  and  to  the  state  of 
society  for  which  you  legislated  ;  and  it  was  pedantic 
to  rest  upon  theoretical  and  abstract  ideas,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  do  the  best  you  could  under 
circumstances  of  practical  difficulty,  which  placed  a 
dangerous  strain  upon  the  powers  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. 

I  saw  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1870  had  been 
to  develop,  in  Ulster  especially,  under  the  pressure 
of  recent  bad  times  (of  which  our  experience  in 
England  did  not  make  any  great  improvement  prob- 
able), a  sense  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  landlord's 
unlimited  power  of  raising  rents  with  the  rights 
recognised  by  law  as  belonging  to  the  tenant.  There 
was,  even  in  that  Protestant  and  loyal  province, 
much  growing  discontent.  I  saw  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  without  establishing  the  principle  of  "  fair 
rents,"  to  be  settled,  in  case  of  difference,  by  some 
form  of  public  arbitration,  as  all  the  Commissioners 
recommended,  unless  the  O'Conor  Don  ^  ought  to  be 
taken  as  dissenting  from  them.  But  from  fair  rents, 
fixed  by  a  public  authority,  some  reasonable  fixity  of 

1  In  a  Supplementary  Eeport,  the  O'Conor  Don  said,  that  he 
regarded  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  the  main 
object,  and  fixity  of  tenure  as  secondary  to  it :  and  that  he  saw  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  fair  rents. 
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tenure,  in  favour  of  tenants  who  paid  their  rents  and 
observed  the  other  conditions  of  their  holding,  was 
an  inevitable  corollary.  If  these  things  were  granted 
to  Ulster  (being  no  part  of  the  customs  of  that 
province),  they  could  not  be  withheld  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland ;  and,  when  they  were  generally  extended, 
the  reasons  against  allowing  elsewhere  the  power, 
already  existing  under  the  Ulster  customs,  for  tenants 
to  bring  to  market  for  sale  the  interests  secured  to 
them  by  law  in  their  holdings,  would  disappear. 

The  question,  whether  these  changes  could  be 
made  without  giving  to  landlords  generally  a  claim 
to  compensation,  had  to  be  considered.  But  the 
reasons  which,  to  my  mind,  justified  them,  were  also 
reasons  against  that  claim.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
substance  of  property  rights,  while  modifying  their 
conditions  and  form :  and  this,  if  successful,  might 
really  add  to  and  make  more  secure,  not  detract  from, 
the  permanent  value  of  the  landlord's  property.  Not 
everything  which  was  a  gain  to  the  tenant  was  there- 
fore taken  away  from  the  landlord.  It  was  the  land- 
lord's interest  that  the  tenant  should  prosper  and  be 
contented.  The  produce  of  land  had  not  in  Ireland, 
any  more  than  elsewhere,  a  fixed  intrinsic  value, 
independent  of  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  of  variations  of  times  and  seasons.  Ex- 
cessive rents  led  naturally  to  arrears,  and  to  friction 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  these  causes  pro- 
duced evictions,  combinations,  outrages,  and  other 
forms  of  public  mischief,  which  made  all  land  rights 
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insecure.  If,  in  the  process  of  fixing  fair  rents  by- 
public  authority,  reductions  were  made,  the  landlord 
could  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  losing  by  that 
reduction  something  of  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  had  a  safe  and  permanent  enjoyment.  The  just 
rights  and  interests  of  the  landlord  were  meant  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  other  conditions  of  the  holding ; 
and  only  tenants  who  observed  those  conditions  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Statutory  tenure,  equivalent 
practically  to  an  assignable  lease.  When  the  fixed 
term  came  to  an  end,  a  revision  of  the  rent,  at  the 
instance  of  either  party,  might  again  take  place.  It 
could  not  make  any  difference  in  principle,  that  the 
amount  of  the  fair  rent  must  depend  upon  an  equi- 
table judgment,  and  could  not  be  the  subject  of 
demonstration.  In  such  a  case  I  was  unable  to 
discover  any  practical  measure  of  loss  or  gain,  in 
respect  of  which  compensation  could  be  claimed  or 
made. 

When  the  Bill  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  no 
small  part  of  the  burden  of  defending  it,  by  these 
and  similar  arguments,  fell  upon  my  shoulders ;  and 
I  exerted  myself  anxiously  and  laboriously  for  that 
purpose,  both  upon  the  Second  Eeading,^  and  in  later 
stages.     It  was  a  painful  as  well  as  an  anxious  duty  : 

1  2nd  August  1881.  Lord  Carlingford  wrote  to  Lord  Selborne 
imploring  Mm  to  go  through  the  Irish  Bill  with  him,  saying  that 
he  relied  entirely  on  Lord  Selborne,  and  could  only  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  Bill  on  the  condition  of  Lord  Selbome's  constant  atten- 
tion throughout.  AU  this  time  Lord  Selborne  was  sitting  daily  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (in  the  Old  HaU  of  Lincoln's  Inn)  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  P.M.,  and  then  went  straight  to  the  House  of  Lords. — K.  M.  M. 
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but  it  was  not  aggravated  by  any  unwillingness  on 
tbe  part  of  those  whom  I  addressed  to  look  the  facts 
of  the  situation  in  the  face ;  and  the  House  passed 
the  Bill.  It  was  painful  to  me  (having  acquiesced 
reluctantly,  and  not  without  much  misgiving,  in  the 
Act  of  1870)  to  find  myself  now  compelled  to  be  the 
advocate  of  further  developments  of  it,  which  in 
1870  every  responsible  statesman  rejected  as  inad- 
missible, and  of  which  few  then  believed  it  to  contain 
the  germs.  I  had  not  taken  a  more  accurate  measure 
than  other  people  of  the  importance  of  that  part  of 
it — the  legalisation  of  the  Ulster  customs — on  which 
Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals  had  looked  with 
favour,  and  which  passed  almost  without  criticism ; 
though  it  was  really,  next  to  the  recognition  of  the 
tenant's  right  to  his  own  and  his  predecessors'  im- 
provements, the  most  pregnant  with  consequences. 
But,  thinking  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  would 
not  be  satisfied  by  anything  short  of  the  proposals  of 
1881,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  act  upon  that  opinion. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  all  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
myself,  would  stand  resolutely  by  the  substance  of 
the  settlement  then  made,  in  favour  of  landlord  as 
well  as  tenant,  happen  what  might;  and  that  they 
would  have  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  do  so. 
Nor  do  I  doubt  now,  that,  if  they  had  done  so,  that 
settlement  might  have  been  advantageous  in  its 
results  to  men  of  all  classes.  My  declarations,  that 
I  considered  it  beneficial,  under  the  circumstances 
with  which  we  had  to  deal,  to  the  owners  as  well  as 
the  occupiers  of  land,  were  absolutely  sincere.     If  I 
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had  thought  otherwise, — if  I  had  supposed  that  those 
whose  responsibility  I  shared  could  join  hands,  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  office,  with  the  League 
established  to  drive  "  landlordism "  out  of  Ireland, 
and  accept  the  denunciations  of  that  League  instead 
of  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  practical  measure  of  the 
rights  of  landlords  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  recognised  and  enforced, — I  could  not 
have  done  any  act,  or  spoken  a  word,  in  the  direction 
of  what  (to  me  at  all  events)  would  have  been  an 
inexcusable  breach  of  public  duty  and  good  faith. 

The  cares  and  fatigues  of  that  session  told  upon 
my  health  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  August 
1  was  so  iU  as  to  be  obliged  suddenly  to  leave  the 
Woolsack.  I  was  under  command  to  go  to  Osborne 
the  next  day,  which  I  did,  not  without  difficulty ; 
making  a  long  and  very  rough  passage  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Cowes.  On  my  return  to  London,  I  found 
a  letter  waiting  for  me  from  Gladstone.  He 
said : — 

I  am  much  concerned  to  see  that  you  were  unwell  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  night,  and  were  obliged  to  go  home.  I 
trust  that  now  there  may  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  your 
giving  careful  and  unbroken  attention  to  your  health,  which,  to 
judge  by  visible  signs,  has  for  some  time  really  required  it.  .  .  . 
But  this  preamble  is  not  the  only  or  the  main  purpose  of  my 
note ;  which,  having  waited  until  the  Land  Bill  was  settled,  I 
was  about  to  write,  when  I  read  the  disagreeable  paragraph  in 
the  newspaper.  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  go  by,  without  offering 
you  my  emphatic  thanks  for  the  constant  and  signal  service  you 
have  rendered  us  in  our  long  and  anxious  deliberations  upon 
the  most  difficult  measure  I  have  ever  known  to  come  under 
the  detailed  consideration  of  a  Cabinet.     I  feel  a  scruple,  as  a 
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layman,  in  praising  a  sermon  to  the  preacher.  So  I  now  feel  a 
scruple  in  paying  a  compliment  to  a  judge.  I  will  say  nothing, 
therefore,  about  the  qualities  you  have  displayed  in  themselves ; 
but,  speaking  only  of  my  own  impressions,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
felt  you,  all  along,  to  be  a  tower  of  strength :  and  I  am  most 
grateful  to  a  friend  in  need  who  has  been  a  friend  indeed. 

This  was  the  most  demonstrative  letter  which  I 
ever  received  from  him,  though  there  were  some  other 
occasions  on  which  he  wrote  in  a  scarcely  less  en- 
couraging tone. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  soon  afterwards,  and 
my  friends  were  anxious  that  I  should  have  complete 
rest. 

10  Downing  Street,  20tk  August  1881. 

My  deae  Lady  Selboene — It  is  barely  civil  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  Gladstone  and  all  the  Cabinet  Peers  have 
expressed  so  strong  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  from  London  at 
once  that  it  will  not  be  decent  for  him  to  remain  !  * 

We  trust  to  you  for  carrying  him  off  immediately. — Ever 
yours  sincerely,  Granville. 

We,  the  undersigned,  preferring  the  room  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  his  company,  request  him  respectfully  to  leave 
London,  being  of  opinion  that  among  us  we  can  conduct  the 
remaining  business  of  the  session  to  a  successful  issue  without 
his  assistance.  Geanville. 

KiMBERLEY. 

Caelingfoed. 
noethbeook. 
Spencee. 

It  was  not  till  we  had  been  some  days  at  Black- 
moor,  that  I  began  to  realise  the  approach  of  serious 
illness;  but  I  was  increasingly  sensible  of  an  un- 
usual want  of  command  over  my  own  movements ; 
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and  at  last  I  became  perfectly  helpless  ;  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  prostration  from  which 
I  did  not  expect  recovery.  But  Dr.  Edgelow, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  our  medical  adviser, 
took  a  more  favourable  view :  the  case,  he  said,  was 
one  of  spinal  irritation,  arising  from  overwork. 
Under  his  treatment,  after  I  had  been  a  prisoner  to 
my  bed  for  more  than  a  month,  my  strength  began  to 
return,  and  convalescence  proceeded,  not  rapidly,  but 
without  interruption.  We  received  from  every  side 
most  kind  expressions  of  sympathy.  The  Queen 
wrote  herself,  and  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  course  of  my  illness.  Gladstone  relieved 
me  as  much  and  as  long  as  was  possible  from  public 
business  ;  though  some  decisions  of  great  moment 
(among  others,  those  for  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Land  League)  had  to  be  taken 
by  the  Cabinet  while  I  was  unable  to  leave  my  bed. 
To  letters,  I  was  after  the  first  month  of  my  illness 
able  to  attend;  and  Forster  and  other  colleagues 
communicated  with  me  when  they  thought  it  necessary. 
Lord  Coleridgq  relieved  me  from  ceremonial  duties  ; 
Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Penzance,  and  others,  undertook 
the  judicial  work  of  the  House  of  Lords.  My  friend 
and  principal  secretary,  Kenneth  Muir  Mackenzie, 
made  Blackmoor  for  some  time  his  headquarters,  and 
attended  under  my  instructions  to  all  current  ofl&cial 
business.  By  these  means,  the  necessity  for  resig- 
nation was  avoided. 
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Foreign  Office,  12th  October  1881. 

My  dear  Sblbornb — I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  are 
getting  on  so  well. 

I  hear  fabulous  accounts  of  the  care  you  take,  but  I  do  not 
quite  believe  them. 

The  Cabinet  settled  to  arrest  P.  and  others.  This  will  break 
your  heart !  No  opposition  except  from  Harcourt,  who  took 
legal  points,  on  which  he  appeared  to  be  wrong  ! 

No  concessions  on  S.  Africa. 

Hartington  the  only  one  inclined  to  jingoism  as  to  Egypt. 
The  rest  approve  of  good  understanding  with  France. — Ever 
yours,  Granville. 


13th  October  1881. 

My  dear  Lord  Chancellor — Do  not  suppose  from  my 
writing  so  shortly  as  I  do  that  I  am  not  very  grateful  for  your 
most  efficient  help  to  the  Cabinet  yesterday  in  their  decision 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  was  unanimous. 

I  consider  your  Mem.  stating  your  opinion  that  the  Land 
League  is  now  a  treasonable  body  most  important. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  this  morning  by  arresting 
Parnell,  and  several  other  arrests  will  follow. 

I  cannot  say  how  glad  we  all  are  to  find  you  are  really 
better. — Yours  very  truly,  W.  E.  Forster. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blaokmoor,  18th  October  1881. 

Last  session  was,  to  me,  one  of  great  anxiety  and  very  hard 
work.  The  strain  proved  too  much  for  me ;  my  strength  lasted 
just  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  take  my  part  in  the  House  of 
Lords'  debates  upon  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and,  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  I  broke  down,  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  such  complete  physical  prostration  (thank  God,  not  affecting 
my  mind)  as  to  make  me  doubt,  for  some  time,  whether  my 
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official,  and  even  my  natural,  life  might  not  be  drawing  very  near 
its  end.  My  doctor  enjoined  absolute  rest  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  I  have  made  some  steady  progress  towards  recovery. 
He  is  very  sanguine  that  in  the  end  I  shall  entirely  regain  my 
strength ;  but  he  prohibits  my  going  to  London,  even  for  Cabinets, 
till  the  middle  of  November. — Believe  me,  ever  affectionately 
yours,  Selborne. 


To  THE  Archdeacon  of  Oxford 

Blaokmooe,  Petersfielb,  20th  October  1881. 

Through  God's  great  goodness,  I  continue  to  make  steady 
progress  from  day  to  day.  Yesterday  I  went  (or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  was  carried)  downstairs  for  the  first  time :  and 
remained  there  from  4  to  9  o'clock. 

The  day  before  Coleridge  came  to  see  me ;  and  he  will,  I  am 
sure,  report  favourably,  both  of  my  looks  and  my  spirits. 

To-morrow  Mackenzie  takes  his  departure,  and  on  Saturday 
the  excellent  nurse,  to  whose  services  I  am  much  indebted,  and 
who  has  made  me  feel  very  practically  the  blessing  of  such 
institutions  as  that  to  which  she  belongs. 

Her  Majesty,  and  the  Gladstones,  have  been  most  kind  :  and 
I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  the  Queen's  graciousness,  and  their 
friendship. 

Although  absent  from  last  week's  Cabinet,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  correspondence,  of  contributing  my  views  on  the 
subjects  which  they  had  to  consider. — Believe  me,  ever  your 
most  affectionate  brother,  Selborne. 


To  Viscount  Cardwbll 

Blaokmooe,  Peteesfield,  21st  October  1881. 

Your  and  Lady  Cardwell's  affectionate  sympathy  with  me 
in  my  illness  has  been  deeply  felt  by  us. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  make  steady  progress  daUy,  and 
am  now  beginning  to  go  for  some  hours  downstairs. 

You  know,  I  think,  that  I  suffered  for  many  weeks  from 
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constant  headaches  before  I  left  London.  They  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  a  state  of  complete  bodily  prostration  (I  thank  God, 
bodily  only)  soon  after  I  came  down  here. 

You  see  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  been  bold 
enough  to  yield  to  the  temptation  which  you  and  Lady  Cardwell 
held  out  to  us,  of  following  you  to  Braemar.  You  would  have 
had  to  nurse  me  !  which  burden  I  should  not  have  liked  to  throw 
even  upon  my  oldest  and  best  friends. — Believe  me,  ever  yours 
affectionately,  Selborne. 


To  Alfred  Tennyson 

Blackmook,  Peteksfield,  1th  November  1881. 

I  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  loan  of  two  books, 
John  Inglescmt  and  Agamemnon,^  which  I  have  read  with  great 
interest,  during  my  illness.  The  Agamemnon  (though  flinching 
more  than  the  author's  conception  of  his  undertaking,  or  any 
intrinsic  difficulty  required,  so,  at  least,  I  think,  from  giving  an 
even  approximate  complete  rendering  of  some  very  fine  passages 
in  his  original)  is  certainly  a  more  spirited  poetical  and  really 
^schylean  work  than  that  of  any  other  translators  whom  I  know. 
But  I  wish  some  friend  of  the  author  would  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  liberties  which  he  takes  here  and  there  with  the 
English  language.  At  page  43  {Clyt.,  line  2)  he  has  coined  the 
comparative  "  inexhaustibler,"  and  at  p.  57  (Char.,  last  line),  the 
superlative  "  accursedest."  And  the  press  seems  to  be  imperfectly 
corrected,  e.g.  "Ghost"  for  "Ghosts,"  in  p.  58.  Still  it  is  a  fine 
performance. 

John  Inglesant  (also  rather  carelessly  printed,  and  wanting 
verbal  revision  in  several  places)  is  a  very  original,  picturesquely 
written,  and  in  many  ways  remarkable  work.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  psychological,  the  ecclesiastical,  or  the  picturesque 
element  predominates  in  it,  but  in  the  combination  of  all  these 
kinds  of  interests,  and  in  the  remarkable  success  with  which  the 
conception  of  a  very  singular  individual  character  is  wrought 

1  By  J.  Henry  Shorthouse,  and  translation  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 
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out,  the   book   seems   to  me  to  stand  high  above  most  con- 
temporary works  of  fiction. 

If  you  could  tell  me  who  is  the  real  author  of  each  of  these 
books,  I  should  much  like  to  know. 

I  ought  to  ask  forgiveness  for  intruding  on  your  time  with 
these  remarks  on  books,  which,  by  your  kindness,  have  helped 
to  relieve  the  hours  when  I  was  secluded  from  society  and 
work. — Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Tennyson,  ever  yours  truly, 

Selbokne. 


Aldwokth,  Sth  November  '81. 

My  dear  Lord  Selborne — We  rejoice  to  see  your  hand- 
writing, for  we  trust  it  shows  you  have  in  great  measure 
recovered ;  and  we  hope  that  Kamsgate  may  altogether  restore 
you. 

As  for  the  books,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  them ;  if  not 
inconvenient,  you  can  drop  them  at  Haslemere  Station  on  your 
way  to  town. 

I  suppose  your  daughter  is  gone  on  her  tour.  We  shall  miss 
her.     With  very  kind  regards. — ^Yours  ever, 

A.  Tennyson. 


On  the  loth  of  November  I  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  able  to  attend  a  Cabinet  in  London 
on  my  way  to  Kamsgate,  where  I  remained  for  a 
fortnight,  seeing  something  of  Archbishop  Tait  at 
Westgate,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  then  in  his  98th  year  (and  still  of  a 
majestic  presence),  who  was  very  kind  to  us.  On  the 
3rd  of  December  we  returned  to  Blackmoor ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  I  was  well  again. 
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To  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Bakt. 

25th  Odoler  1884. 

As  I  hear  that  my  friend  Lady  Eosebery  is  going  to  see  you 
on  Monday,  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  by  her, 
a  few  lines  of  congratulation  on  the  actual  completion  of  your 
hundredth  year.  A  wise  man  would  seldom  venture  to  wish 
beforehand  for  such  length  of  days ;  but  it  is  not  for  us,  happily, 
to  decide  this  for  ourselves. 

When  to  so  long  a  life  are  added  (as  they  have  been  in  your 
case)  those  greater  and  better  gifts  of  love  to  God  and  man,  the 
means  of  doing  great  good,  and  the  power  and  will  to  use  these 
means  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  and  also  the  preservation  of 
both  bodily  and  mental, powers  in  a  degree  unusual  even  at  a  less 
advanced  age,  together  with  universal  respect  and  honour,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  friends  of  such  a  man  not  to  rejoice,  and  to 
desire  that,  so  long  as  it  may  be  God's  will,  such  a  life  may  be 
still  further  prolonged. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Moses,  yours 
faithfully,  Selbornb. 


Other  events  of  interest  to  us  occurred  in  1881. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  my  brother  Horsley 
and  his  wife  settled  at  Coldhayes  near  Blackmoor,  in 
a  house,  beautifully  situated,  which  he  had  buUt,  and 
he  then  resigned  the  Eectory  of  Mixbury.  Our  last 
family  gathering  there,  and  leave-taking  of  the 
people  by  many  of  whom  the  memory  and  love  of 
my  parents  and  sisters  was  cherished,  was  in  April. 

Death  was  this  year  busy  among  my  friends.  On 
24th  June  we  lost  Elizabeth  Petrie,  our  children's 
nurse,  to  whom  we  were  all  greatly  attached,  and  who 
had  remained  in  our  family  after  they  were  grown  up. 
Her  grave  is  in  Blackmoor  churchyard,  beside  that  of 
my  dear  wife. 
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Lord  Justice  James  also  died  in  June ;  Lord 
Hatherley  in  July ;  Arthur  Stanley,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, on  the  18th  of  July;  and  Sir  William 
Heathcote  not  long  after.  To  two  of  them  I  paid 
some  tribute  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Justice 
James  was  a  man  of  a  generous  and  noble  nature, 
and  the  country  was  never  served  by  a  judge  of 
higher  character,  of  a  sounder  and  more  rapid  dis- 
crimination, a  more  ardent  love  of  justice  as  dis- 
tinguished from  technicalities,  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  or  a  greater 
power  of  immediately  applying  that  knowledge  to 
the  cases  which  came  before  him.  Of  Lord  Hatherley 
I  said : — 

He  was  a  man  who,  I  believe,  from  his  earliest  years  lived  a 
life  of  as  much  purity,  and  as  much  diligence  in  doing  good  in 
every  grade  of  his  profession  and  in  all  the  public  duties  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill,  as  much  simplicity  of  character,  as  much 
thorough  conscientiousness,  as  much  energy  and  sound  judgment, 
as,  taking  into  account  the  infirmity  of  man,  any  of  us  could 
hope  to  attain  to.  From  the  intimate  knowledge  of  him  which 
I  had  for  forty  years,  I  may  even  go  further.  There  are  not  a 
few  men  of  whom  one  would  say  that,  as  far  as  one  may  judge 
from  public  and  outward  signs  of  character,  one  looks  upon  them 
as  examples  to  be  held  up  for  imitation  to  other  men ;  but  of 
him  I  would  presume  even  to  say,  that  I  am  sure  that  judgment 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Most  men  looking  back  to  their  earliest 
life  must  be  sensible  of  many  faults  and  errors,  known  to  them- 
selves if  not  known  to  others.  Certainly  his  modesty  never 
would  have  permitted  him  to  claim  to  be  more  free  from  faults 
and  errors  than  other  men;  and  yet  I  do  verily  believe,  that 
such  as  he  appeared  outwardly  to  others,  he  was  from  his  earliest 
years  inwardly  in  himself.  A  man  of  the  most  remarkable 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
firmness  and  decision  which  never  quailed  or'failed  before  the 

VOL.  II  D 
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performance  of  any  duty,  lie  was  as  little  ambitious  of  personal 
distinction  as  any  man  so  distinguisted  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
It  might  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 

Who  stoop  and  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  for  honours,  or  for  worldly  state  ; — 

he  was  one 

Whom  they  must  follow  ;  on  whose  head  must  fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  aU.^ 

Yet  come  they  do ;  and  it  is  well  for  this  country  that  such 
qualities  should  be  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  .  .  .  He  was 
called  to  the  great  office  of  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  he  bore  him- 
self so  meekly  in  it,  so  diligently  and  zealously  supported  every 
measure  which  according  to  his  judgment  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  for  the  advancement  of  liberty  and  justice,  that 
when  from  failing  health — or  rather  failing  eyesight — after  four 
years'  sitting  in  this  place  and  presiding  over  your  Lordships' 
deliberations,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  that  office,  he  carried 
with  him  into  private  life  as  large  a  share  of  esteem  and  respect 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  predecessor  of  his  in  that  exalted 
position — as  large  as  any  who  may  be  called  upon  hereafter  to 
succeed  him  can  possibly  hope  to  obtain. 

Lord  Hatherley's  virtues  were  not  only  such  as  in 
this  public  tribute  I  endeavoured  to  describe  ;  he  was 
also  as  good  and  earnest  a  Christian  and  Churchman 
as  could  anywhere  be  found.  Nothing  but  physical 
weakness  ever  prevented  him,  when  in  London,  from 
worshipping  daily  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  which 
his  comely  and  gracious  presence  was  as  much  asso- 
ciated as  that  of  the  clergy  ministering  there.  He 
was  a  man  of  active  benevolence,  full  of  good  works, 
done  simply  and  without  ostentation,  often  in  secret. 

With  Arthur  Stanley  I  had  been  intimate  from  his 
undergraduate  days,  down  to  the  7th  of  July  1881, 

1  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior. 
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when  my  wife  and  I  were  for  the  last  time  his  guests 
in    the    Deanery   of    Westminster.      He    died    un- 
expectedly, in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  after  a  very 
short  illness.     I   delighted  in  his  society  and  con- 
versation, though  I  differed  from  many  of  his  opinions. 
His  intellectual  grasp  of  form  and  character  was  vivid 
and  keen ;  he  was  great  in  the  region  of  the  pictur- 
esque, poetical,  and  dramatic.     Broad  to  the  extent 
of  paradox  in  his  ecclesiastical  views,  he  laboured  for 
unity  in  a  singular  way,  comprehensive  of  all  extremes. 
Unity  is  a   cause,  in  which  fellow-workers  may  be 
welcomed   from   all   quarters   for   their  charity  and 
goodwill,   even   when    their    attempts    to    reconcile 
the   irreconcilable    may   seem    most  vain.       Arthur 
Stanley  was,  in  this  and  other  respects,  unique  among 
the  men  of  his  time ;  nor  has  there  since  been  any 
one  like  him.     He  had  a  very  religious  spirit,  a  fine 
sympathetic  nature,  and  a  most  winning  disposition ; 
true,  unworldly,  single-minded,  always  the  same.     No 
one  had  a  larger  share  of  Court  favour,  or  of  general 
popularity :  but  neither  these  advantages,  nor  public 
applause,  made  any  change  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
character. 

Sir  "Wmiam  Heathcote  was  a  firm  friend,  a  staunch 
Churchman,  a  judicious  and  moderate  politician,  and 
in  private  life  irreproachable.  It  is  by  his  association 
with  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year  that  he  will 
be  best  remembered.  What  Lord  Carbery  and  the 
Golden  Grove  were  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  (under 
different  circumstances)  Sir  William  Heathcote  and 
Hursley  were  to  John  Keble. 
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The  year  1881  ended  for  us  with  much  rejoicing 
on  my  son  passing  his  examination  with  first-class 
honours  ^  in  the  School  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford. 
About  the  same  time  my  brother  Edwin  declined 
to  be  put  in  nomination  (though  his  election  would 
have  been  probable)  for  the  Presidency  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  of  which  he  had  been  a  Fellow 
when  Latin  Professor ;  thinking  that  the  Arch- 
deaconry was  his  true  vocation.  Eor  the  same  reason 
he  afterwards  declined  the  Deanery  (ofiered  him  by 
Mr.  Gladstone)  of  more  than  one  Cathedral  Church. 

1  The  class  list  came  out  on  tlie  ISth.  December.     There  was  only 
one  other  name  in  the  first  class  (of  Modem  History). 
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IRISH  AFFAIRS 
1882 

The  Land  League  set  itself  to  oppose  the  Land  Act 
of  1881,  from  the  moment  that  it  passed  :  and  among 
the  consequences  of  that  opposition  were  Mr.  Parnell's 
imprisonment,  the  "  No-rent "  manifesto,  and  the 
Proclamation  for  suppressing  the  League :  which, 
however,  was  soon  re-constituted,  without  change  of 
ends  or  means,  under  another  name.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  League  and  its  leaders  was  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  Act  by  the 
tenant  class,  either  in  Ulster  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
applications  to  the  Land  Commissioners  to  fix  judicial 
rents  were  numerous. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  those  who  were  desirous 
to  see  justice  done  to  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  were 
not  assisted  by  much  prudence  or  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  their  chief  spokesmen  in  Ireland.  It  was  with 
no  very  good  grace  that  they  sufi"ered  the  Act  to  pass  : 
and  before  it  was  brought  into  operation,  after  having 
become  law,  they  denounced  it  publicly  and  loudly. 
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The  Commissioners,  three  men  of  unquestionable 
character  and  ability,  began  their  work  as  soon  as 
they  could ;  doing  it  in  the  only  way  possible,  through 
the  agency  of  Sub-Commissioners  appointed  to  visit 
each  holding,  from  whom  there  was  an  appeal  on  fact 
as  well  as  law  to  the  Commissioners  themselves,  and 
on  law  a  further  appeal  to  the  High  Court.  Re- 
ductions of  rent  were  made,  which  created  uneasiness 
and  alarm ;  and  hasty  imputations  of  unfitness  and 
partiality  were  cast  upon  the  Sub -Commissioners, 
though  selected  by  Mr.  Forster,  a  very  just  man.  It 
was  even  represented  as  a  surprise  that  the  Act 
should  be  worked  by  Sub-Commissioners  at  all ;  but 
nobody  could  have  supposed  it  possible  that  a  court 
of  three  would  settle  in  the  first  instance,  without 
interminable  delays,  the  rents  of  thousands  of  holdings 
all  over  Ireland. 

The  landlords  thought  that  the  prices  given  for 
tenant-right  under  the  Ulster  customs  ought  to  be  taken 
as  a  sufficient  criterion  of  value  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  according  to  which  rule,  every  conventional 
rent  of  a  holding  which  would  sell  to  a  new  tenant 
for  anything  at  all  beyond  the  mere  value  of  the 
improvements  would  be  upheld  as  fair.  The  tenants, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  landlord's 
interest  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  what  was  called 
the  "  prairie  value "  ^  of  the  soil.  The  Sub-Com- 
missioners, as  practical  valuers,  adopted  neither  view  : 
they  went  (or  at  least  professed  to  go)  upon  the 
principle  of  considering  in  each  case  the  quality  of 

1  As  if  the  land  had  never  been  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature. 
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the  land  and  other  circumstances  of  the  holding,  and 
(after  excluding  all  improvements  belonging  by  law 
to  the  tenant)  putting  upon  it  the  rent  which  they 
thought  it  fairly  worth.  Consequently,  while  to 
landlords  the  reductions  seemed  excessive,  tenants 
cried  out  against  them  as  too  small.  Their  rate  was, 
of  course,  not  uniform ;  and  even  this  was  turned  into 
an  argument  against  them.  The  average  reduction  ^ 
fell  far  short  of  that  which,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  large  numbers  of  English  and  Scotch  landlords 
had  to  submit  to ;  but  the  unnatural  and  uneconomical 
conditions  resulting  from  land-hunger  in  Ireland  had 
so  inflated  both  conventional  rents  and  the  prices 
given  for  tenant-right,  as  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  situation  ;  and  it  was  this  which  had 
given  the  Land  League  power,  and  made  remedial 
legislation  necessary.  Even  in  Ulster  there  had  been 
a  close  practical  connection  between  the  sale  of  tenant- 
right  and  arrears  of  rent ;  the  produce  of  the  tenant- 
right  being  a  fund  to  which  landlords  and  their  agents 
looked  for  the  payment  of  arrears.  Members  of 
the  Government  (Bright  among  others),  when 
advocating  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  had  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  great  majority  of  landlords  in 
Ireland  were  fair  men,  whose  land  was  not  over-rented. 
To  represent  the  expression  of  that  belief  as  a  guaran- 
tee to  the  greater  number  of  Irish  landlords,  that  their 
rents  should  not  be  reduced  under  the  Act,  was  pre- 

1  The  average  of  the  Judicial  rents  fixed  down  to  the  middle  of 
February  1882,  all  over  Ireland,  appeared  by  the  Parliamentary 
returns  to  be  ten  per  cent  over  Griffith's  valuation. 
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posterous ;  but  it  was  done  freely,  and  in  unexpected 
quarters/  If  that  belief  was  to  some  extent  falsified 
by  the  event,  it  was  due  partly  to  the  decline,  which 
had  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  causes  which  prevented  Irish  rents  from 
finding  their  natural  level  under  the  system  of  con- 
tract were  imperfectly  understood,  both  by  landlords 
who  meant  to  deal  fairly  by  their  tenantry,  and  by 
outside  observers,  even  those  most  favourably  placed 
for  forming  a  judgment. 

I  myself,  as  one  of  those  observers,  was  disturbed 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  rents  seemed 
likely  to  be  carried ;  and  I  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  case  might  not  prove  to  be  one  for  compensation, 
after  all.  I  expressed  my  misgivings  in  letters 
to  Forster,  Spencer,  and  Carlingford,  who  were 
all,  like  myself,  anxiously  watching  the  course 
of  events.  But  they  rightly  thought  that  it  was 
premature  at  that  time  to  come  to  any  conclusions. 
Numerous  as  were  the  applications  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  though  the  reductions  made  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  their  number,  they  proceeded,  as 
yet,  from  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  tenantry  to 
whom  it  was  open  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act ;  and 
it  was  probable  that  the  cases  first  brought  into 
Court  might  be  among  those  in  which  the  grounds 

1  It  was  done  by  several  of  the  speakers,  in  a  debate  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  7th  of  July  1882  by  Lord  Lifford,  not  without 
encouragement  from  Lord  Cairns.  They  were  answered  by  Lord 
Carlingford  and  myself.  It  was  repeated  on  the  27th  July  1883  and 
again  answered  as  before. 
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for  reduction  were  strongest.  It  did  not  take  much 
reflection  to  convince  me  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  for  a  far  more  extended  experience,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  to  give  credit  to  those  who  had  to 
administer  the  law  for  an  honest  intention  to  do 
their  duty. 

Parliament  met  in  1882  on  the  7th  of  February ; 
and  ten  days  afterwards  Lord  Donoughmore  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Act,  although  it  had 
been  only  four  months  in  operation.  Nothing  could 
be  less  wise ;  but  the  motion  was  supported  by  Lord 
Cairns,  and  carried  by  96  to  53.  I  spoke  last  in  the 
debate,  in  a  manner  which  reassured  my  friends  as  to 
my  physical  strength.  Comparing  the  proceeding  to 
that  of  children  who  plant  flowers  and  take  them  up 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  to  see  whether  they  are 
growing,  I  said  that  beyond  all  questions  the  Act 
had  improved  the  moral  position  of  the  Government 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ;  and  that  the  tendency 
of  the  step  now  taken  was  to  compromise  and  imperil 
the  interests  of  its  supporters.  A  one-sided,  irritating, 
and  altogether  unprofitable  inquiry  followed,  justify- 
ing the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  it.^ 

Among  the  Sub -Commissioners  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  was  a  man  of  ability  named  Pierce  Mahony, 
— now  (I  believe)  a  Nationalist  member  of  Parliament ; 

1  The  Committee  reported  in  1883,  and  on  the  27tli  July  in  that 
year  Lord  Waterford  called  attention  to  its  report,  and  to  the  evidence 
taken  hy  it.  A  long  debate,  of  the  same  character  as  preceding  debates 
upon  the  subject,  followed,  which  I  wound  up  with  an  indication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners.     No  vote  was  taken. 
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down  to  that  time  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  action 
of  the  Land  League.  He  was  intimate  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  then  a  land-agent  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Justice  Knight- 
Bruce ;  and  wrote  to  him  on  the  21st  January  1882, 
shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  a  long  un- 
comfortable letter,  which  (as  he  no  doubt  intended) 
his  correspondent  placed  in  my  hands.  I  showed  it 
to  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Forster,  both  of  whom 
thought  some  of  its  suggestions  important.  What  he 
dwelt  upon  most  was  the  subject  of  arrears ;  he 
believed  that  in  the  south  and  west  nearly  one -half 
of  the  tenants  were  loaded  with  arrears  which  they 
could  not  pay,  and  which  shut  them  out  from  the 
benefit  of  the  Land  Act.  If  the  Government  was  in 
earnest  in  desiring  to  pacify  Ireland  without  blood- 
shed, it  must  deal  liberally  with  this  question  of 
arrears,  assuming  some  responsibility  itself,  and  not 
throwing  the  whole  upon  the  landlords,  who,  as  a 
body,  by  force  of  circumstances  and  by  the  faults  of 
their  ancestors,  were  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  The  Act  of  1881  conferred  on  every  exist- 
ing tenant  a  property  in  his  farm,  more  or  less 
valuable ;  and,  if  the  question  of  arrears  was  to  be 
settled,  the  Government  must  advance  money  for  the 
payment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  arrears  on  the 
security  of  that  property.  He  sketched  the  outline 
of  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  and  considered  the  failure 
of  the  Land  Act  an  absolute  certainty,  unless  some 
such  step  were  taken.  Then  he  said :  "  Leaseholders 
are   excluded   from   the   Act ;    and,   in   the   present 
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temper  of  Irish  landlords,  you  will  hear  more  of  them, 
I  fear,  uxdess  the  Government  take  a  very  decided 
line  of  action  with  a  view  of  making  the  purchase 
clauses  of  the  Act  far  more  effective.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  they  should  do  so ;  the  greatest 
of  all  is  that  any  solution  arrived  at  through  them 
will  be  final.     No  other  solution  will." 

Later  events  proved  that,  as  to  these  matters, 
Mr.  Mahony  was  a  true  prophet.  The  question  of 
arrears  soon  came  into  prominence.  It  was  the  lead- 
ing topic  in  a  series  of  communications,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  members  of  the  Nationalist  party  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  spring  of  1882,  which  ended  in 
what  the  Opposition  chose  to  call  the  "  Kilmainham 
Treaty."  Those  communications,  while  in  progress, 
were  unknown  to  myself  and  to  most  of  my  colleagues. 
It  may  have  been  necessary  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  confidential ;  and  no  blame  could  justly 
attach  to  the  head  of  the  Government  for  receiv- 
ing and  considering  any  authentic  information  as 
to  the  views  and  intentions  of  persons  on  whose 
action  the  peace  of  Ireland  might  depend,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came.  Mr.  O'Donnell  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Mr,  Herbert  Gladstone,  and 
Captain  O'Shea^  with  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self. Of  the  objects  which  those  gentlemen,  and 
others  in  the  background  whom  they  represented, 
had  in  view,  different  opinions  might  be  entertained. 
They  had  more  influence   with  Mr.  Gladstone  than 

1  Captain  O'Shea's  first  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  Sth 
April  1882. 
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to  me,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  them, 
they  seemed  to  deserve.  He  thought  they  meant 
capitulation ;  that  the  Land  Act  had  conquered 
the  League.  But  Mr.  Forster,  less  sanguine, 
was  of  another  mind.  He  thought  their  real 
purpose  was  to  outwit  the  English,  and  to  conquer 
by  disarming  the  Irish  Government.  The  time 
was  approaching  when  the  question  of  future 
measures  for  the  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland  must 
be  decided ;  and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  a  great  object  with  the  Leaguers  to  prevent 
such  legislation,  if  by  any  means  they  could.  Not 
less  naturally,  they  desired  the  release  of  the  suspects 
then  in  prison,  though  about  that  nothing  might  be 
said.  No  bargain  was,  on  either  side,  offered  or 
made ;  certainly  there  was  no  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  binding  them  to  take  or  abstain 
from  taking  any  particular  course.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  promise  those  who  had  held  out  conditional 
expectations  as  to  their  own  conduct  would  remain 
free,  unless  perhaps  they  obtained  everything  which 
they  professed  to  desire,  which  was  not  likely,  and 
did  not  happen.  In  the  event,  they  took  advantage 
of  their  freedom ;  and  no  substantial  change,  either  of 
tone,  or  of  aims  or  methods,  was  discernible  in  them 
by  an  ordinary  intelligence.  Whether  the  course  of 
events  might  have  been  in  any  respect  different  if  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  had  not  taken  place,  nobody 
can  know.  The  one  thing  which  we  now  know 
certainly  is  (though,  by  myself  at  all  events,  it  was 
not    known    or    suspected    then)   that    Gladstone's 
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mental  attitude  towards  Parnell  underwent  a  change  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
the  change  so  wrought  altered,  by  a  gradual  process, 
his  views  as  to  Irish  policy. 

It  was  early  in  April  1882  that  the  communica- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken  began ;  they  continued 
till  the  end  of  that  month.  On  the  11th  of  April 
Captain  O'Shea^  saw  Parnell,  then  in  London  on 
parole,  who  authorised  him  to  teU  Gladstone  (as 
he  did  two  days  afterwards)  that  "if  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  arrears  could  be  arrived  at,  he  should 
consider  it  his  duty  to  use  his  personal  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  in  Ireland."  On  the  15th  of  April 
Gladstone  replied  :  ^ — 

I  think  you  assume  the  existence  of  a  spirit  on  my  part  with 
which  you  can  sympathise.  Whether  there  can  be  any  agree- 
ment upon  the  means  or  not,  the  end  in  view  is  of  vast  moment ; 
and  assuredly  no  resentment,  or  personal  prejudice,  or  false  shame, 
or  other  impediment  extraneous  to  the  matter,  will  prevent  the 
Government  from  treading  whatever  path  may  most  safely  and 
shortly  lead  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland. 

Chamberlain  also  was  communicated  with ;  he  answered 
in  the  same  spirit. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  the  question  of  arrears  was 
considered   by   the   Cabinet.      On   that    occasion   a 

1  Captain  O'Shea  gave  a  full  account  of  the  whole  correspondence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  May  1882,  which  was  the  first 
time  that  I  heard  of  anything  more  than  the  two  documents  which  were 
circulated  to  the  Cabinet. 

2  To  Captain  O'Shea. 
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memorandum  by  Herbert  Gladstone  as  to  the 
result,  on  that  point,  of  his  communications  with 
O'Donnell  appears  to  have  been  read ;  not,  however, 
in  such  a  way,  or  with  such  explanations,  as  to  make 
what  had  been  going  on  understood  by  myself/  The 
resolution  of  the  Cabinet  was  unanimous,  to  deal  with 
the  question  upon  the  lines  which,  from  various 
quarters,  had  been  suggested ;  and  in  a  debate  four 
days  afterwards,  on  the  second  reading  of  an  Arrears 
Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Eedmond  (which  Captain 
O'Shea  declared  to  be  really  Parnell's),  Gladstone 
said  that  the  Bill  "  opened  a  favourable  prospect 
for  the  working  of  the  system  of  the  Land  Law  in 
Ireland."     Captain  O'Shea  reported  this  to  Parnell, 

1  That  memorandum  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  previous  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  O'Donnell  were  published  by  him  in  July  1888  ; 
and  as  he  mentioned  my  name  (among  others)  as  present  at  that 
Cabinet,  I  wrote  to  the  Times  to  say  that  the  matter  was  new  to  me. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  the  following  September,  found  the  original 
memorandum,  with  an  endorsement  by  himself  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  been  read  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  22nd  July  1882,  which  satisfied 
me  that  the  fact  must  have  been  so  ;  and  I  wrote  a  second  letter  to 
the  Times  to  say  so,  though  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  document  had  been  conveyed  to  my  own  mind. 

To  THE  Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

BIJS.CKMO0B,  Peteesfield,  12a  September  1888. 
Dear  Gladstone— I  must  repeat  the  expression  of  my  regret  that 
serious  illness  prevented  me  from  sooner  answering  your  letter  of  the  17th 
August.  The  note  found  by  you  among  your  papers  must  necessarily  be 
accepted  by  me  as  proof  that  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  was,  at  some  time  and  in  some  manner  com- 
municated to  a  Cabinet  in  the  spring  of  1882.  If  sent  in  a  box  (as  often 
happened)  round  the  table,  it  may  have  (as  has  also  happened  to  me  as  to 
other  matters)  failed  practically  to  reach  me,  through  preoccupation  or 
other  accidents.  Your  words,  I  observe,  are  "read  in  and  to  the  Cabinet." 
Reading  such  a  correspondence  to  the  Cabinet  would  have  given  the  matter 
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who  replied  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  a  letter  intended 
for  the  Grovernment,  which  was  placed  in  Glad- 
stone's hands  by  Captain  O'Shea.  That  letter,  with 
a  minute  of  a  conversation  on  the  same  subject 
between  the  Captain  (who  had  in  the  meantime 
visited  Parnell  at  Kilmainham)  and  Forster,  were 
circulated  to  the  Cabinet,  which  was  summoned 
to  meet  and  consider  them  on  Monday,  the  1st  of 
May.  The  differences  which  had  been  for  some  time 
growing  up  between  Forster  and  Gladstone  then 
came  to  a  point,  and  on  that  1st  of  May  Forster 
resigned,  Lord  Cowper  at  the  same  time  relinquish- 
ing the  office  of  Lord -Lieutenant,  a  step  which  he 
was  led  to  take  by  private  as  well  as  public  reasons. 

mucli  emphasis  ;  and  must,  I  should  think,  have  been  followed  by  some 
discussion  or  conversation  upon  the  subject.  This,  I  am  still  quite  con- 
fident, did  not  happen  in  my  presence.  Your  note  does  not  give  the  date 
— it  could  hardly  have  been  on  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
(whose  statement  related,  not  to  the  whole  correspondence,  but  to  one 
particular  memorandum  of  his  own)  first  sent  a  copy  of  that  memorandum 
to  Mr.  Forster. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Times  I  was  careful  to  speak  of  myself  only,  having 
made  no  inquiry  from  others.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  considerate 
way  in  which  you  excuse  what  you  think  must  have  been  a  failure  of 
memory  on  my  part,  by  acknowledging  the  similar  failures  which  might 
also  sometimes  happen  to  yourself.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  have  a 
memory  which  cannot  fail.  I  am,  however,  confident,  that  if  the  com- 
munication of  that  correspondence,  or  of  Mr.  H.  Gladstone's  memorandum 
(however  made)  had  really  reached  me  at  the  time,  I  could  not  have 
forgotten  it.  The  subsequent  communications  with  Mr.  Parnell,  through 
the  intervention  of  Captain  O'Shea,  made  the  strongest  and  most  lasting 
impression  upon  me  ;  and  if  I  had  known,  when  these  papers  were  circulated 
to  the  Cabinet,  that  Mr.  H.  Gladstone  had  been  so  recently  engaged  in  a 
correspondence,  in  some  respects  of  like  tendency,  with  another  active 
member  of  the  Irish  "Nationalist"  party,  I  am  sure  that  both  facts 
would  [have  been,  with  equal  clearness,  impressed  upon  my  memory.  I 
propose,  in  accordance  with  what  I  understand  to  be  your  desire,  to  send  a 
copy  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  August,  and  of  my  answer,  to  the  Times  ;  but 
I  pause  before  doing  so,  to  enable  you  to  add  anything  further,  if  you 
should  think  it  desirable. — Believe  me,  etc.,  Sblbobnb. 
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The  documents  so  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  are 
historical ;  but  without  them  any  account  of  those 
transactions  would  be  incomplete. 

Mr.  Parnell's  letter  insisted  on  the  "  absolute 
necessity  "  of  a  settlement  of  the  arrears  question  with 
public  aid,  by  way  of  gift,  not  loan.  "If"  (he  said) 
"the  arrears  question  be  settled  upon  the  lines 
indicated  by  us,  I  have  every  confidence,  a  confidence 
shared  by  my  colleagues,  that  the  exertions  which  we 
should  be  able  to  make,  strenuously  and  unremit- 
tingly, would  be  efiiective  in  stopping  outrages  and 
intimidation  of  all  kinds."  As  permanent  legislation 
of  an  ameliorating  character,  he  urged  the  admission 
of  leaseholders  to  the  fair-rent  section  of  the  Land 
Act,  and  the  "  enormous  advantage "  to  be  derived 
from  a  full  extension  of  the  purchase  clauses.  Then 
after  expressing  a  "  strong  hope "  that  the  tenure 
clauses  of  the  Act  might  be  amended,  by  "some 
compromise  to  be  carried  out  in  this  Session,"  he 
concluded  : — 

The  accomplishment  of  the  programme  I  have  sketched  out 
to  you  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  regarded  by  the  country  as  a 
practical  settlement  of  the  Land  question,  and  -would,  I  feel  sure 
enable  us  to  co-operate  cordially  for  the  future  with  the  Liberal 
party  in  forwarding  Liberal  principles ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
Government,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  would  from  the  state  of 
the  country  feel  themselves  thoroughly  justified  in  dispensing 
with  future  coercive  measures. 

Mr.  Forster's  minute  of  Captain  O'Shea's  conversa- 
tion with  him,  with  the  alteration  of  one  word  to 
make  it  conformable  to  the  Captain's  recollection,  was 
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admitted  to  be  correct.     Accepting  that  alteration,  it 
was  : — 

O'Shea,  when  asked  whether  the  letter  was  all,  said,  "  Doubt- 
less, I  could  supplement  it."  Forster  said,  "  It  comes  to  this, — 
that,  upon  our  doing  certain  things,  he  will  help  us  to  prevent 
outrages."  O'Shea  said,  "  Well,  there  may  be  fault  in  the  expres- 
sion, but  the  thing  is  done  ;  if  those  words  will  not  do,  I  must ' 
get  others.  But  what  is  obtained  is  that  the  organisation  1  which 
has  been  used  to  get  up  boycotting  and  outrages  will  now  be 
used  to  put  them  down,  and  that  there  will  be  a  union  in  the 
Liberal  party.  Parnell  hoped  to  make  use  of  Sheridan,^  and 
get  him  back  from  abroad,  as  he  would  be  able  to  put  down 
conspiracy  and  agitation  (I  am  not  sure  which  word  was  used), 
as  he  knew  all  the  details  in  the  west." 

It  was  upon  the  question  whether  (or  rather, 
tvhen)  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O'Kelly,  the  three 
members  of  Parliament  then  in  custody,  at  Kil- 
mainham,  and  other  suspects  detained  for  similar 
causes,  should  be  released  that  the  final  difference 
between  Forster  and  Gladstone  arose.  Forster 
thought  it  necessary  that  one  or  other  of  three 
conditions  should  be  fulfilled  before  this  was  done — 
either  there  should  be  some  public  declaration  by  the 
Nationalist  leaders  of  a  satisfactory  and  unambiguous 
character,  which  was  not  ofi"ered,  and  which  (to  be 

1  Captain  O'Shea's  word  ;  Mr.  Forster  had  written  conspiracy. 

2  Sheridan  had  left  the  country,  to  avoid  arrest  upon  suspicion  of 
serious  crime.  This  was  known  to  Mr.  Forster.  But  Mr.  Parnell  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  April  1882,  and  afterwards 
before  the  Special  Commission  in  1889,  that  he  knew  Sheridan  only 
as  one  of  the  chief  organisers  of  the  Land  League  in  Connaught,  and 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  incited  to  any  crime.  The 
Judges  of  the  Special  Commission  accepted  the  explanation. 

VOL.  II  B 
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worth  anything)  must  be  spontaneous ;  or  peace  must 
be  restored  in  Ireland,  which  was  not  yet  done ;  or 
— the  only  remaining,  and  in  fact  the  only  practicable 
alternative — a  new  Act,  of  suflScient  stringency  for 
the  effectual  repression  of  crime  and  outrage  and  the 
intimidation  out  of  which  they  arose,  must  be,  not 
merely  promised  or  introduced,  but  passed,  notwith- 
standing the  concluding  words  of  Parnell's  letter. 
I  agreed  with  Forster  as  to  the  necessity  for  such 
an  Act,  and  I  placed  no  more  trust  in  Parnell  than 
he  did.  I  should  have  resigned  as  he  did,  if  the 
Cabinet  of  the  1st  of  May  had  not,  by  general  consent, 
determined  to  bring  in  the  necessary  Bill,  and  to  carry 
it  through  Parliament.  I  could  not  doubt  that  my 
colleagues  would  adhere  to  that  resolution ;  and  I  felt 
sure  that  they  would  be  supported  in  it  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  question  whether  the  release  of  suspects 
should  precede  or  follow  the  passing  of  such  a  Bill,  if 
it  was  certain  to  be  passed,  did  not  seem  to  me,  upon 
reflection,  to  be  one  on  which  I  ought  to  part  from 
my  colleagues.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would  have 
been  so  regarded  by  Forster  himself,  if  the  mutual 
confidence  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
Gladstone  as  to  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs,  and  which 
was  indispensable  for  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
had  remained  unshaken. 

Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
succeeded  Lord  Cowper  and  Mr.  Forster.  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
personally  and  politically,  Mr.  Gladstone's  confidence  ; 
and  the   alliances  of  all   three  with    the  Lyttelton 
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family  united  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  new 
Viceroy  and  Chief  Secretary  by  domestic  as  well  as 
public  ties. 

A  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  Bright 
and  myself  were  members,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  draft  or  heads  of  the  proposed  new  Bill  for  the 
repression  of  crime.  We  met  before  Lord  Spencer  left 
for  Ireland,  and  agreed  in  his  presence,  and  with 
his  concurrence,  upon  the  heads  of  a  Bill,  the  same 
in  substance  as  that  which  became  law,  except  that 
provision  would  not  have  been  made  by  it  for  the 
trial  of  heinous  offences  by  Judges,  without  a 
jury.' 

As  to  the  "  suspects,"  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
was  that  Parnell  and  the  other  two  members  of 
Parliament  should  be  at  once  released,  and  the  list  of 
all  others  then  in  custody  examined  in  Dublin,  with 
a  view  to  the  release  of  all  whose  cases  might  appear 
to  be  similar.  The  three  members  of  Parliament  had 
been  arrested  and  detained  on  suspicion  (certified  as 
required  by  the  Statute)  of  "intimidation,"  or  "in- 
citement to  intimidation,"  or  "  treasonable  practices," 
and  on  no  other  ground.  The  Cabinet  certainly  did 
not  regard  them  as  having  been  improperly  detained, 
without  reasonable  grounds  for  the  suspicions  certified 
as  the  causes   for  their  detention.     Its  decision  to 

^  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Crimes  Act  was  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  never  heard  that  state- 
ment made  without  contradicting  it.  I  did  so  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  30th  April  1883,  when  I  first  heard  it  repeated  there,  saying, 
that  of  all  the  modifications  which  were  made  in  it  after  that  event, 
only  one  (that  referred  to  in  the  text)  was  of  serious  moment. 
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release  them  was  founded  entirely  upon  the  belief  or 
hope,  entertained  more  strongly  (no  doubt)  by  some 
Ministers  than  by  others,  that  their  future  conduct 
would  be  more  conformable  to  law  than  their  past  had 
been ;  in  which  view  the  suspicions  on  which  they 
had  been  arrested,  though  previously  reasonable  and 
well  founded,  would  cease  to  be  grounds  for  their 
further  detention. 

Six  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  paper  on 
"  Mr.  Forster  and  Ireland,"  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,^  described  that  decision  as 
"a  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  of  1882," 
that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  not 
associated  with  crime,  and  charged  with  inconsist- 
ency, on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  parties  to 
that  supposed  "judgment,"  all  those  members  of  that 
Cabinet  who  supported,  in  1888,  "a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  instituted,  inter  alia,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they"  {i.e.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners)  "were  so  associated  or  not."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone (to  use  words  applied  by  himself  in  the  same 
paper  to  another  writer)  was,  when  he  so  wrote, 
unconsciously  "  importing  into  the  transactions  of  an 
earlier  period  the  ideas  of  a  later  one."  In  that 
representation  I  thought  it  impossible  to  acquiesce  ; 
and  finding,  on  communicating  with  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord 
Carlingford,  and  Lord  Monk  -  Bretton,  that  their 
recollection  and  understanding  of  the  facts  were  not 
difi'erent   from   my   own,   I   published   their   letters, 

1  September  1888. 
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"with  one  from  myself,  in  the  Tifnes  of  the  21st 
September  1888.^  I  am  led,  for  that  reason,  to 
dwell  upon  the  matter  more  at  length  than  I  otherwise 
might. 

The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the 
resolution  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  2nd  of  May  1882  were  these  : — 

I  have  to  state  that  directions  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  for 
the  release  forthwith  of  the  three  members  of  this  House  who 
have  been  imprisoned  since  October  last,  under  the  powers  given 
by  the  Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Act.  The  list  of 
persons  similarly  imprisoned  will  be  carefully  examined  further, 
with  a  view  to  the  release,  in  accordance  with  like  principles  and 
considerations,  of  all  persons  who  are  not  believed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  commission  of  crime. 

Lord  Granville,  on  the  same  day,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  resolution  taken  would  not 
be  applicable  to  those  who  had  comm,iUed  crimes. 
And  on  the  15th  May  following,  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke,  to  the  like  effect  as  before,  of  "  such  of  those 
suspected  persons  now  in  confinement  as  are  not 
believed  to  be  or  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
crime." 

The  word  "  crime  "  was,  on  those  occasions,  plainly 
used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  to  signify 
heinous  offences,  such  as  murder  and  other  acts  of 
violence ;  and  when  the  "  commission,"  or  "  associa- 
tion with  the  commission  of,"   or  "implication  in" 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ready  to  have  replied,  if  he  could  have  used 
some  papers  in  his  possession,  to  which,  if  they  could  have  been  made 
public,  I  should  have  been  equally  willing  to  appeal.  [See  note  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.] 
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such  crimes  was  spoken  of,  I  could  not  myself  under- 
stand anything  else  to  be  meant  than  that  kind  of 
complicity  which,  if  established  by  proof,  would  make 
the  suspected  persons  amenable  to  the  law,  as  parties 
or  accessories  to  the  commission  of  particular  crimes. 
And  as  the  grounds  of  suspicion  certified  to  Parlia- 
ment could  alone  be  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  any  suspect  should  be  further 
detained  or  not,  so  the  line  between  persons  detained 
on  suspicion  of  one  kind  of  offence  or  another  could 
only  be  drawn  by  reference  to  what  had  been  so 
certified.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  Cabinet  to  go 
into  any  inquiry  as  to  other  matters  lying  beyond 
and  outside  of  those  certificates  ;  or  even  to  investi- 
gate the  facts,  on  which  the  "reasonable  suspicion," 
expressed  in  those  certificates,  had  in  any  particular 
case  been  founded ;  and  upon  that  which  it  could  not 
investigate  it  could  not  possibly  pronounce  judgment. 
It  certainly  had  not  received  from  Lord  Cowper  or 
Mr.  Forster,  or  from  any  of  their  subordinates,  inform- 
ation tending  to  exonerate  any  of  the  persons  im- 
prisoned from  any  suspicion  under  which  they  had 
laboured.  As  to  the  past  connection,  or  freedom  from 
connection,  of  those  individuals  with  any  course  of 
action  operating  or  aided  by  the  use  of  criminal  means, 
there  were  no  materials  whatever,  known  to  or 
accessible  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  generally, 
on  which  a  judgment  favourable  to  them  could  have 
been  formed. 

Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  left 
for  Ireland  on  the  5th  of  May ;  and  on  the  next  day 
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Lord  Frederick  and  Mr.  Burke  were  murdered. 
Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Parnell's  purpose  and 
policy  in  his  communications  with  the  Government, 
it  was  certainly  crossed,  and  not  promoted,  by  that 
crime.  When,  on  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
notice  of  the  approaching  introduction  of  the  Crimes 
Bill,  Mr.  Pamell  declared  his  "  unqualified  detesta- 
tion "  ^  of  what  had  been  done,  on  behalf  (as  he  said) 
of  his  friends,  and  Irishmen  generally,  as  well  as 
himself.  He  "  did  not  deny  that  it  might  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  resist  the  situation,  and 
that  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  take  some  step 
or  other  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Prime 
Minister " ;  and  he  stated  it  to  be  his  conviction, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  had  devised  and 
carried  it  out,  "  as  the  deadliest  blow  which  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  deal  against  his  hopes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  course  on  which  the  Government 
had  just  entered."  It  was  apparent,  from  that  speech, 
that,  if  no  such  blow  had  been  struck,  he  hoped  and 
expected  to  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  legislation, 
which  he  then  admitted  to  be  inevitable. 

The  sincerity  of  Mr.  Parnell's  condemnation  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  has  been  judicially^  affirmed; 
nor,  for  my  own  part,  should  I  have  seen  reason  to 
call  it  in  question,  even  if  Mr.  Burke  had  been  the 
only  victim,  and  if  the  celebrated  letter  which  the 

1  He  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Davitt  had  previously  made  a  like 
declaration  in  the  public  papers. 

2  By  the  Judges  of  the  Special  Commission  in  their  Report  dated 
13th  February  1890. 
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Times  published  had  been  genuine.  Being  sincere,  it 
makes  the  proof,  afforded  by  other  facts,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  the  League  assuming  and  maintaining 
an  attitude  of  practical  antagonism  to  the  party  of 
violence  in  Ireland  all  the  stronger  and  more  remark- 
able. No  assistance  was  ever  given  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  those  murders  ;  when 
they  were  discovered  and  brought  to  punishment,  the 
"  Nationalist"  press  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government,  and  was  sympathetic  in  its  tone  towards 
the  criminals ;  and  O'Donnell,  who  shot  Carey  for 
giving  evidence  against  his  fellow-murderers,  was 
glorified  as  a  hero  and  martyr.^ 

The  Crimes  Bill  (which  did  not  continue  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  was  otherwise 
as  strong  in  its  provisions  as  any  law  enacted  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  Ireland  for  more  than  half 
a  century)  was  denounced  by  Parnell  and  his 
followers  from  the  moment  of  its  introduction,^  and 
all  possible  resistance  was  offered  to  it.  In  Committee, 
it  met  with  such  obstruction,  that  the  House  had  to 
sit  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  together  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  30th  of  June  and  1st  of  July,  with 
a  prospect  of  continuing  its  labours  on  Sunday  ;  which 
would  have  been  done,  if  necessary.  But  the  suspen- 
sion of  no  less  than  sixteen  Irish  members,  which  their 
proceedings  on  the  1st  of  July  made  unavoidable, 
obviated  that  necessity.     The  Bill  passed ;  and  for 

1  See  Report  of  the  Judges,  pp.  69,  72,  73,  74  (Report  of  the 
Special  Commission  of  1888,  as  presented  to  Parliament,  0.  5891). 

2  11th  May  1882. 
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three  years,  under  Lord  Spencer's  Viceroyalty,  it  was 
firmly  administered ;  and  had  the  effect  of  largely 
reducing  the  amount  of  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland. 
It  was  never  found  necessary  to  bring  the  clause 
enabling  capital  and  other  great  crimes  to  be  tried  by 
judges  without  juries  into  operation. 

The  Arrears  Bill,  following  in  its  principle  and  in 
its  chief  details  Parnell's  proposals,  was  introduced 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and  passed,  without  serious  diffi- 
culty, through  both  Houses.  It  was  a  measure  fairly 
conceived  in  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
On  the  application  of  either  landlord  or  tenant  of  any 
holding  not  above  £30  yearly  value  by  Griffith's 
valuation,  and  on  payment  of  one  year's  rent  by  the 
tenant,  and  proof  before  the  Land  Commission  of  his 
inability  to  pay  the  rest,  the  State  was  to  contribute 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  year's  rent,  or  half  the  total 
arrears.  On  these  terms,  all  further  arrear,  if  there 
should  be  any  remaining  upon  the  same  holding,  was 
to  be  cancelled.  No  other  change  in  the  Land  Acts 
was  made.  If  any  such  change  had  been  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  Cabinet  (which  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe),  it  could  not  then  have  been  carried. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

30  Portland  Place,  26ft  January  1882. 

...  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  so  unfortunate  a 
Government ;  domestic  affairs  vc ere  never  so  difficult ;  and  abroad, 
new  troubles  seem  to  be  constantly  springing  up.     No  Govern- 
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ment,  surely,  could  ever  have  borne  greater  goodwill  to  Ireland ; 
and  under  no  G-overnment  has  Ireland  been  so  lawless  and  dis- 
affected, since  the  seventeenth  century,  except  in  times  of  actual 
rebellion.  We  yielded  to  what  we  thought  an  overwhelming 
necessity,  in  remodelling  by  law  the  tenure  of  land  by  the  Irish 
peasantry ;  and,  down  to  this  moment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wo 
shall  have  accomplished  the  good  we  intended,  in  one  direction, 
while  there  is  only  too  much  appearance  of  greater  hardships 
being  inflicted,  in  another,  than  we  at  all  contemplated.  How- 
ever, I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Irish  Government 
do  now  report  that  there  is  a  clear,  substantial,  and  progressive 
improvement ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  pray  that,  if  we  are  patient, 
our  hopes  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  end. — Yours  affectionately, 

Sblborne. 

[Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  ^  that  having  read  Lord 
Selborne's  letter  to  the  Times  and  the  appended 
extracts,  he  felt  that  the  public  could  not  be  satisfied 
if  the  question  were  left  open  as  to  whether  or  no, 
in  the  first  days  of  May  1882,  it  had  been  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  Cabinet  to  confine  the 
release  of  the  suspects  (including  three  members  of 
Parliament  who  were  then  in  prison),  to  persons  who 
were  believed  by  the  Cabinet  not  to  be  associated  with 
the  commission  of  crime.  He  therefore  considered 
that  it  would  be  justly  expected  that  all  the  evidence 
should  be  produced  which  might  tend  to  its  elucidation. 
For  this  purpose  he  desired  that  Lord  Selborne  should 
join  with  him  in  applying  to  Her  Majesty  for  per- 
mission to  publish  any  communication  or  proceedings 
within  the  Cabinet  which  might  throw  light  upon 
the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century.     He   added   that   these   documents 

1  Date  21st  September  1888. 
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would  be  entirely  open  to  Lord  Selborne's  examina- 
tion before  publication.  As  to  the  passalge  from  Han- 
sard cited  by  Lord  Selborne  in  his  letter  to  the  Times, 
Mr.  Gladstone  conceived  that  it  fully  bore  out  his 
statement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

To  THE  Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 

lind  September  1888. 

As  to  the  passage  in  Hansard,  the  question  is  not  whether 
it  properly  stated  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet, — all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  satisfied  with  it  at  the  time.  The  question 
is,  what  they  understood,  and  were  entitled  to  understand,  it  to 
mean.  On  that  point  I  have  stated  my  view  in  the  letter  to 
the  Times. 

What  I  would  myself  suggest  is,  that  you  should  ask  for 
leave  (with  my  concurrence)  to  publish  any  contemporaneous 
minutes  or  minute  made  by  yourself,  of  the  Kesolution  (or 
Resolutions)  of  the  Cabinet,  on  which  your  announcement  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  reported  in  that  passage  of  Hansard,  was 
founded — or  (unless  that  would  be  an  improper  thing  to  ask) 
any  letter  or  letters  of  your  own  as  Prime  Minister,  to  Her 
Majesty,  reporting  that  Resolution,  or  those  Resolutions  of  the 
Cabinet. — Believe  me,  dear  Gladstone,  yours,  Selboene. 

P.S. — I  am  glad  that  you  are  sensible  of  my  desire,  and 
that  of  others,  to  avoid  anything  in  the  manner  of  doing  what 
seemed  to  us  necessary,  which  might  seem  personally  disrespect- 
ful to  you.  And  I  thank  you  for  reciprocating  the  feeling 
which  actuated  us  in  that  respect. 

This  postscript  referred  to  one  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  of  21st  September,  in  which  he  wrote  that 
while  he  regretted  exceedingly  Lord  Selborne's  having 
found  it  necessary  to  question  his  statement  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  he  acknowledged  with  pleasure 
that  Lord  Selborne  had  kept  his  letter  entirely  free, 
as  had  also  his  late  colleagues,  each  for  himself,  from 
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personal  matter;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  further  assured 
Lord  Selborne  that  he  would  endeavour  to  do  the 
like ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  touched  on  the 
matter  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  had  he  not  felt 
that,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  it  was  an  "  absolute 
debt  of  justice  to  Mr.  Parnell." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  anticipation  of  Her  Majesty's 
reply,  sent  the  four  documents,  from  which  he  desired 
to  quote,  with  the  passages  in  brackets  which  he 
intended  to  extract. 

BlAckmooe,  Pbteksfield,  i%th  September  1888. 
Deak  Gladstone — I  return  the  enclosed  papers  with  thanks. 
I  have  to  ask  pardon  for  having,  on  the  margin  of  No.  1, 
placed  in  ink — inadvertently — before  the  four  iirst  paragraphs, 
the  letters  {A)  {£)  (0)  and  (D).  I  did  so,  to  avoid  confusion 
between  your  own  pencil  marks,  and  my  marks.  But,  as  the 
document  is  an  original,  it  struck  me,  as  soon  as  it  was  done, 
that  I  had  done  wrong.  It  appears  to  me  that  B  and  C  (down 
to  "  Dublin ")  ought  to  be  extracted  in  full,  to  make  your  own 
proposed  extract  from  B  clearly  intelligible,  and  not  to  omit 
what  follows,  in  C,  as  to  the  proposed  examination  of  the  general 
list  of  suspects  in  Dublin.  But  there  is  an  omission  from  the 
extracts  marked  by  you  as  intended  to  be  taken  from  No.  2  (the 
letter  of  1st  May  1882),  of  far  greater  importance,  in  my  view, 
which  I  must  ask  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  supply,  or  to 
suffer  me  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 
second  paragraph  (beginning,  "it  is  not  possible,"  and  ending 
"  toleration  of  outrage  " ),  should  be  added  to  the  first  paragraph, 
which  alone  you  propose  to  extract.  The  last  words  of  this 
second  paragraph  are,  in  my  judgment,  extremely  material. — 
Believe  me,  etc.,  Selborne. 

To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  ^  that  the  additions 
proposed   to    be   added    to   the   extracts,   were   not 

1  Date  of  letter,  30th  September  1888. 
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relevant  to  his  purpose,  though  they  might  be  to 
the  defence  of  the  policy ;  which  had  not  been  in 
his  mind,  and  which  probably  had  been  in  Lord 
Selborne's.  This  being  so,  as  all  matters  not  relevant 
would  tend  to  dissipate  attention,  he  did  not  wish 
to  make  these  insertions,  but  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  their  publication  by  Lord  Selborne. 
There  must,  however,  be  some  delay  as  he  had  that 
day  heard  that  Her  Majesty  prohibited  publication 
in  a  newspaper  or  periodical,  though  she  would  allow 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  Mr.  Gladstone 
considered,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  without  a  precedent, 
and  he,  therefore,  could  not  accept.  As  the  Queen 
said  nothing  in  regard  to  an  independent  publication 
in  the  form  of  tract  or  letter,  he  would  ask  leave 
for  that.  He  added  that  any  such  composition  would 
be  open  to  reply. 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  again  on  12th  October,  that 
not  having  received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  asking 
leave  to  publish  in  an  independent  form  in  a  tract 
or  letter,  he  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
relieve  Her  Majesty  from  embarrassment  and  himself 
from  uncertainty  by  writing  to  withdraw  his  applica- 
tion. He  did  not  in  any  way  complain,  and  was 
very  desirous  to  keep  the  Queen's  name  out  of  the 
affair.  He  was  perfectly  content  to  stand  upon  the 
terms  of  his  announcement  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  he  could  not  accept  the  construction  placed 
on  it  by  Lord  Selborne,  while  he  did  not  deny  Lord 
Selborne's  right  to  construe  it  as  he  pleased.] 
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EGYPT — JOHN  BRIGHT — "WILLIAM  GEORGE  WARD — SIR 
GEORGE  GREY — DR.  PUSEY — MR.  GREEN  OF  MILES 
PLATTING — ARCHBISHOP  TAIT — OPENING  OF  NEW 
LAW  COURTS  —  EARLDOM  —  MARRIAGE  OF  MY 
CHILDREN. 

1882 

The  interest  of  public  affairs  in  1882  was  divided 
between  Ireland  and  Egypt. 

When  I  look  back  upon  our  armed  intervention, 
wkicli  then  took  place,  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  although  successful,  it  was 
at  variance  with  the  principles  which  have  generally 
governed  our  foreign  policy ;  and  that  the  course  of 
events  might  perhaps  have  been  different,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone's  responsibility  for  the  foreign  department 
had  been  direct  and  immediate.  He  had  many  great 
gifts ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  power  of  interesting 
himself  actively  and  energetically  in  more  than  one 
great  matter  at  a  time  was  one  of  them.^ 

1  My  impression  on  tHs  point  was  shared  by  some  acute  outside 
observers  who  knew  Mm  well.  Lord  Houghton,  writing  on  the  1st 
October  1875  to  Mr.  George  Bunsen,  said,  "Gladstone,  with  that  one- 
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Arabi  Pasha  professed  to  be  a  patriot  and  a 
reformer,  and  perhaps  had  as  good  a  title  to  be  so 
considered  as  most  of  those  organisers  of  revolutions, 
with  whom  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  British  people, 
and  of  many  of  its  leading  politicians,  to  sympathise. 
"  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,"  was  a  cry  which  had  a 
good  sound ;  and  it  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  the 
Khedive  for  a  time  a  cypher  in  Arabi's  hands.  The 
Sultan  would  willingly  have  used  that  opportunity  to 
recover  his  lost  power  in  Egypt,  and  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  make  Arabi  his  instrument.  The  revolu- 
tion, if  suffered  to  take  its  course,  might  perhaps 
not  have  come  to  much  more  than  a  change  in 
the  administration,  or  possibly  in  the  person  of  the 
Khedive.  Why,  then,  did  we  interfere?  Lord 
Granville  in  September  1881,  during  the  time  when 
other  Ministers  were  taking  their  rest,  when  I  myself 
was  ill,  and  when  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  were 
suspended,  had  given  a  pledge  of  support  to  the 
Khedive.  The  French  Foreign  Office  did  the  same. 
The  English  and  French  Governments  were  then 
acting  in  concert  as  to  Egypt,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  their  concert  would  continue.  But  the  French 
Government  underwent  a  change,  and  receded  from 
that  understanding ;  leaving  us  bound  by  our  engage- 
ment to  the  Khedive,  though  France  was  no  longer 
willing  to  share  its  burdens.  This  was  the  direct  and 
proximate  cause  of  our  interference ;  but  we  should 
never  have  entered  into  such  an  engagement,  or  (if 

idea-at-Or-time  faculty  which  is  his  strength  and  his  weakness "  {Life 
of  Lord  Houghton,  by  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  vol.  ii.  p.  344). 
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we  had)  we  might  probably  have  found  some  way  of 
escape  from  it,  if  Egypt  had  been  to  us  like  any  other 
country.  The  real  cause  was,  that  a  complication  of 
British  interests  which  we  could  not  afford  to  dis- 
regard had  grown  up  there,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  From  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view. 
Lord  Palmerston's  hostility  to  that  undertaking  might 
seem  narrow-minded ;  but  from  a  British,  it  was 
sagacious  enough.  That  Great  Britain  should  be 
dependent  upon  such  an  artificial  work  for  her 
commerce  with  the  East  and  her  communications  with 
India,  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  might  be 
dangerous  in  circumstances  against  which  no  foresight 
could  provide.  The  situation  of  the  Canal  upon 
Egyptian  territory ;  its  government  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  under  an  Egyptian  charter,  with  a  social 
domicile  in  Egypt  and  the  main  seat  of  its  admini- 
stration in  Paris ;  its  French  management,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  capital  between  the  shares  acquired 
by  the  British  Government  from  the  Khedive  and 
those  in  private  (chiefly  French)  hands, — all  these 
were  circumstances  creating  a  very  inconvenient 
tangle  of  Egyptian,  British,  and  French  interests. 
The  public  debt  of  Egypt,  to  secure  which  some  of 
her  domains  and  revenues  were  mortgaged,  was  also 
in  foreign,  chiefly  British  and  French,  hands.  Else- 
where, the  foreign  creditors  of  indebted  States  have 
had  to  look  after  their  own  interests,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  engagements  made  with  them  has  not 
been  treated  as  matter  of  international  obligation. 
But  in  this,  as  well  as  other  respects,  the  relations 
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between  Egypt  and  foreign  nations  were  peculiar ; 
public  diplomacy  was  called  in  to  settle  them,  and 
compacts  were  made,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place 
the  financial  affairs  and  administration  of  Egypt 
under  a  joint  management  ("dual  control"  it  was 
called)  of  public  agents  appointed  by  the  French  and 
British  Governments.  In  these  ways,  a  Foreign 
Protectorate  was  established  over  Egypt.  "Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians,"  if  it  meant  anything,  meant  the 
overthrow  of  that  whole  system ;  which  would  not 
have  been  quietly  borne  by  the  classes  interested,  in 
France  or  elsewhere.  If  public  opinion  in  England 
might  have  endured  it,  it  would  not  in  France.  We 
were  in  this  dilemma,  that  to  retire  from  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Egypt  would  have  been  to 
throw  them  into  the  hands  of  Prance ;  and  to  this 
we  could  not  be  indifferent.  As  it  was,  the  local 
administrators  of  the  Canal  went  some  way  towards 
taking  part  with  Arabi  against  us;  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  a  conflict  with  M.  Lesseps  and 
his  representatives,  in  which  they  would  doubtless 
have  appealed  for  support  to  the  French  Government, 
was  avoided.  That  danger  seemed  at  one  moment 
so  imminent,  that  a  Cabinet  was  summoned  to  con- 
sider it  in  the  middle  of  September  1882,  just  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  I  came  up  for 
it  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  from  Cuffnells  near 
Lyndhurst,  where  I  was  upon  a  visit  to  him ;  and  sat 
up  aU  night  composing  a  memorandum  upon  the 
legal  position  of  the  Canal,  and  the  means,  if  such  a 
necessity  should  arise,  of  asserting  for  the  purposes  of 

VOL.  II  F 
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military  defence,  over  the  Canal  as  elsewhere,  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  view  which  I  took  of  this  whole  question,  and 
which  led  me  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  was  done,  was 
that  we  had  been  inevitably  drawn  or  driven  into  a 
situation,  from  which  active  interference  to  re-establish 
the  Khedive's  authority  was  the  only  way  of  escape. 
Mr.  Bright  endured  it  till  the  bombardment  of  the 
forts  of  Alexandria,  and  then  left  the  Cabinet.  But, 
if  we  were  right  before,  we  could  hardly  have  been 
wrong  then.  To  stand  by  and  suffer  our  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria  to  be  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  augmentation,  going  on  from  day  to  day, 
of  the  strength  and  offensive  power  of  those  forts, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Their  destruction  or  cap- 
ture was  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  our  ships  ; 
no  more  was  done  than  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose ;  we  did  not  (as  some  persons  insisted  on 
saying)  bombard  the  city.^ 

This  was  the  final  close  of  John  Bright's  official 
and  parliamentary  career;  though,  after  the  change 
of  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  in  1886,  his  dissent 
from  and  reprobation  of  it  was  often  publicly 
expressed.  He  was  a  typical  Englishman,  strong 
and  straight  in  everything.  In  the  nervous  masculine 
style  of  oratory  he  excelled,  at  his  best,  all  other 
men  of  his  time.  He  spoke  his  mind  with  great 
directness  and  distinctness,  drawing  his  words  from 
the  "well  of  English  undefiled,"  of  which  he  was 

1  I  more  than  once  publicly  protested  against  that  accusation, 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  16th  February  1883. 
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a  loving  student, — chiefly  the  English  Bible  and 
Milton.  They  came  down  with  the  force  of  a  sledge- 
hammer, not  seldom  relieved  by  genuine  humour ; 
and  he  was  not  sparing  of  the  rough  side  of  his 
tongue.  This  caused  his  character  to  be  misunder- 
stood for  a  time  by  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed ; 
but  it  was  seen,  by  degrees,  that  he  had  a  virtue 
not  common  among  modern  politicians,  and  very 
rare  indeed  in  popular  leaders.  He  was  no  mere 
worshipper  or  flatterer  of  public  opinion ;  he  opposed 
it  when  he  thought  it  wrong,  with  the  same  vigour 
and  plainness  of  speech  and  unflinching  courage 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  advocate  popular 
rights.  He  had  prejudices  of  birth  and  education, 
strong  like  the  rest  of  his  nature ;  and  his  spirit  and 
temperament  were  those  of  an  ancient  Eepublican. 
But  he  understood  the  value  of  law  as  the  mainstay 
of  liberty,  and  he  would  have  stood  up  against  all 
mankind  for  the  Queen,  towards  whom  he  had  much 
of  the  true  old-fashioned  loyalty.  I  difi"ered  greatly 
from  some  of  his  opinions ;  and  he  was  unfriendly  to 
institutions  which  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life 
to  defend.  But,  nevertheless,  the  better  I  knew  him, 
the  more  my  esteem  and  regard  for  him  grew ;  and  I 
felt  much  his  departure  from  the  Cabinet,'^  especially 
after  the  loss  of  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
My  feelings  towards  him  were  strongly  expressed  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  and  were  on  his  part 
warmly  reciprocated. 

1  His  place  in  it  (all  the  Ministers  usually  sit  in  the  same  places) 
was  next  to  my  own.         ^^^^^^^^^^__ 
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132  Piccadilly,  Vah  August  1882. 

My  DEAR  Lord  Selborne  —  I  cannot  leave  town  with- 
out thanking  you  for  your  most  kind  letter  on  my  retiring 
from  the  Government.  I  had  no  option,  as  I  think  my 
friends  generally  admit.  I  felt  it  a  privilege  to  have  my 
place  next  to  you  in  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
I  have  left  it  with  great  regret.  I  can  only  hope  that 
what  I  have  condemned  in  the  policy  of  the  Government 
may  turn  out  less  evil  than  I  fear,  but  I  see  nothing  that  can 
compensate  for  the  innocent  blood  that  must  be  shed. 

To-night  you  will  settle  the  Arrears  Bill,  and  do  what  is 
possible  to  give  a  chance  of  peace  to  Ireland.  The  sky  in  that 
quarter  looks  somewhat  more  clear,  and  I  hope  the  Government 
will  soon  be  able  to  turn  to  measures  useful  and  acceptable 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  shall  hold  in  lively  remembrance  your  kindnesses  to  me. 
— Always  very  sincerely  yours,  John  Bright. 


On  the  24tli  of  May,  I  saw  at  Winchester,  for  the 
last  time,  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  William 
George  Ward.-'  After  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome, 
many  years  passed  without  our  meeting.  In  1878 
we  met  in  the  Metaphysical  Society ;  and  in  June 
1881  my  wife  and  I  saw  him  several  times  while 
we  were  on  a  visit  to  the  Poet  Laureate  and  Mrs. 
Tennyson  at  Farringford,  near  Freshwater.  He  had 
a  large  house,  inherited  from  an  uncle  at  Cowes, 
and  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the 
island;  but  he  preferred  to  live  a  retired  life  in  a 
villa,  which  he  had  built  within  an  easy  distance 
from  the  Tennysons.  I  never  knew  a  man  so  little 
changed  by  time  and  circumstances.      He  had  still 

1  See  Memorials,  Part  I. 
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the  quaintness,  simplicity,  and  homeliness  of  his 
youth ;  the  same  thoroughgoing  intellectual  courage, 
dialectical  skill,  and  unreserve  of  thought  and  speech. 
Hearing,  on  one  of  our  visits  to  my  son-in-law  and 
daughter  at  Winchester,  that  he  was  in  lodgings 
there,  we  went  to  call  on  him,  and  had  some  interest- 
ing conversation  about  Ireland.  His  views  and  my 
own  were  the  same,  as  to  the  immorality  of  the 
proceedings  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy  there  appeared  to  give 
their  countenance.  When  we  parted,  he  told  us, 
with  characteristic  cheerfulness,  that  he  had  a  mortal 
disease,  and  must  soon  die, — as  he  did,  on  the  6th  of 
July  following.  Lord  Tennyson,  in  six  lines,^  has 
drawn  his  character  : — 

Farewell,  whose  living  like  I  shall  not  find, 

Whose  faith  and  work  were  bells  of  full  accord, 

My  friend,  the  most  unworldly  of  mankind, 
Most  generous  of  all  Ultramontanes,  Ward, 

How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind  with  mind. 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord  ! 

At  Whitsuntide  1882  we  visited  my  kinsman.  Sir 
Archdale  Palmer,  at  Wanlip,  for  the  opening  of  a 
new  park  at  Leicester  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing  Wanlip, 
the  home  of  my  ancestors,  and  the  church  filled  with 
their  monuments. 

On  the  9th  of  September  we  lost  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  cherished  friends, — Sir  George  Grey. 

1  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  prefixed  them  to  his  interesting  account 
of  his  father's  earlier  years,  entitled,  William,  George  Wwrd  and  the 
Oxford  Movement. 
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His  near  relation  to  my  wife's  mother,  her  great 
affection  for  him,  the  kindness  which  he  and  Lady 
Grey  always  showed  to  ourselves,  and  my  estimate 
of  his  character,  find  their  place  in  the  first  part  of 
these  Memorials.  He  was  among  the  ablest  and 
most  energetic,  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous  and  dis- 
interested, public  servants  of  his  day.  I  never  knew 
him  do  an  act,  or  speak  a  word,  in  which  an  enemy 
could  find  cause  for  reproach,  or  a  friend  for  regret. 
His  grandson  Edward,  the  heir  of  his  honours,  my 
son's  school-fellow  at  Winchester,  has  received  from 
nature  gifts  of  person  and  mind  not  unworthy  of  his 
parentage ;  and  it  has  been,  and  shall  never  cease 
to  be,  my  prayer,  that  he  may  grow  more  like  his 
grandfather  the  longer  he  lives. 

Dr.  Pusey^  died,  also  an  old  man,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  having  survived  all  his  original  co- 
adjutors in  the  movement  associated  with  his  name, 
except  Cardinal  Newman ;  and  all  but  a  very  few  of 
its  early  disciples.  He  was  a  power  in  the  Church 
of  England  greater  than  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  for 
almost  half  a  century ;  and  for  sixteen  years  before 
his  death  was  the  sole  leader  of  his  party.  To  the 
cause  which  that  party  represented  he  devoted,  with 
unswerving  self-sacrifice,  many  great  gifts, — birth, 
high  station  in  the  University,  unwearied  industry, 
solid  learning.  His  zeal  was  apostolic,  his  life 
saintly ;  he  was  a  voluminous  writer,  a  powerful 
preacher,  not,  like  John  Wesley,  to  the  common 
people,  but  to  learned  hearers  and  sensitive  religious 

1  See  Memorials,  Part  I. 
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minds  among  the  clergy  and  educated  laity.  It  was 
among  these  that  he  gathered  followers ;  through 
these  his  influence  reached  the  world.  And  upon 
him,  as  upon  Wesley,  the  influence  of  his  followers 
reacted.  He  would  not  (I  think),  if  it  had  rested 
with  him,  have  encouraged,  but  he  did  not  restrain, 
their  tendencies  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
living  authority  of  the  Church  to  which  they  be- 
longed :  the  end  of  which  has  not  yet  been  seen. 
In  the  crisis  of  the  aff"airs  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  appears  to  be  approaching,  those  tendencies 
will  probably  receive  whatever  may  be  their  natural 
development,  and  will  bear  their  proper  fruit.  Until 
then,  a  just  and  final  estimate  of  Dr.  Pusey's  work 
cannot  be  made. 

While  the  older  generation  was  thus  passing 
away,  another  was  coming  forward.  My  brother 
Edwin's  only  son,  Edwin  James,  stood  for  the  founda- 
tion at  Winchester  in  July  1882,  and  came  in  above 
all  competitors  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Now,  when 
I  write,  he  is  a  scholar  of  Balliol.^  On  the  2nd  of 
October  my  daughter  Mary,  already  the  mother  of 
two  girls,  gave  an  heir  to  the  house  of  Waldegrave. 

We  spent  part  of  September  in  that  year  in  a 
driving  tour  through  the  south-western  counties  to 
Devonshire,  where  we  were  the  guests  of  Lord  Coleridge 
at  Ottery,  and  of  Lord  Devon  at  Powderham.     We 

1  Written  in  1889.  He  has  since  finished  his  undergraduate 
course,  otherwise  honourably  distinguished,  by  taking  a  first  class  in 
the  Classical  School  :  and  has  been  elected  a  FeUow  of  his  College 
(December  1891). 
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passed  some  days  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Harcourt  in  the  New  Forest,  of  which  we  saw, 
under  their  auspices,  the  most  interesting  parts. 
Among  our  other  halting -places  on  the  road  was 
Seaton,  which  I  then  revisited  for  the  first  time  since 
1833,  exploring  with  much  pleasure  my  old  haunts. 
While  we  were  at  Ottery,  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Exeter  gave  an  entertainment  to  our  host 
the  Chief  Justice  and  myself;  and  in  returning 
thanks  for  my  health,  I  told  the  story  of  the 
prophecy,  in  1833,  by  the  poet  of  "Seaton  Beach," 
which  made  me  a  Judge,  and  my  fellow-pupil  Tait 
a  Bishop.^ 

Charles  Wood,  now  Viscount  Halifax,  President  of 
the  English  Church  Union,  was  at  Powderham.  I  had 
much  conversation  with  him,  which  afterwards  proved 
useful,  about  a  case  then  exercising  the  minds  of  Church- 
men, that  of  the  Rev.  James  Faithorne  Green,  incum- 
bent of  Miles  Platting  at  Manchester,  who  was  in 
Lancaster  Gaol  for  disobeying  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  Arches.  Proceedings  had  been  taken  against  him, 
under  the  Statute  of  1874,  for  certain  ceremonial 
practices  favoured  by  the  "  English  Church  Union," 
but  condemned  as  unlawful  by  the  Courts.  An  "  in- 
hibition "  was  passed  against  him,  on  the  1 6th  August 
1879;  he  disobeyed  it,  and  was  imprisoned  under 
the  Act  of  George  IIL,^  which  substituted  imprison- 
ment for  excommunication  as  the  means  of  enforcing 

1  See  Memorials,  Part  I.  vol.  i.   pp.   94,    95.     (And  see  Life  of 
Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  47.) 

2  53  George  IIL  cap.  127. 
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orders  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  That  Act,  and  a 
later  Act^  amending  it,  provided  for  the  release  of 
such  a  prisoner,  on  his  obedience  or  submission,  or 
by  the  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  suit — 
neither  of  which  conditions  seemed  in  this  case  likely 
to  be  fulfilled  :  but  they  were  silent  as  to  any 
other  state  of  circumstances.  But  the  Statute  of 
1874  gave  to  the  disobedience  of  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man, prolonged  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
inhibition,  the  efiect  of  an  absolute  sentence  of 
deprivation,  and  of  incapacity  to  be  again  presented 
to  the  same  benefice  ;  so  securing,  finally  and  efiectu- 
ally,  and  without  submission  on  his  part,  all  the 
objects  for  which  the  proceedings  against  him  had 
been  taken,  and  the  inhibition  granted.  In  Mr. 
Green's  case  the  three  years  would  expire,  and  the 
benefice  of  Miles  Platting  would  be  vacated  under 
the  Statute,  on  the  16th  of  August  1882.  Great 
efforts  were  in  the  meantime  made  by  those  who 
sympathised  with  him  to  obtain  his  release  by  means 
of  some  exercise  of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative.  Dr. 
Walter  Phillimore  submitted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  an 
argument,  fortified  by  precedents,  to  show  that  this 
might  be  done.  But  the  precedents  only  proved, 
that,  when  an  offence  against  the  law  was  uncondi- 
tionally pardoned,  all  its  penal  consequences  ceased. 
This  was  indisputable.  Mr.  Gladstone  consulted  me, 
and  I  wrote  on  the  15th  March  1882  :— 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Phillimore's  observations  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe,  that 

1  3  &  4  Vict.  cap.  93. 
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those  who  advise  the  Crown  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real 
cause  of  Mr.  Green's  imprisonment,  and  of  his  neglect  to  purge 
his  contempt  in  the  ordinary  way ;  which  alone  has  given  occa- 
sion for  any  appeal  to  the  Prerogative  (or  assumed  Prerogative) 
of  the  Crown.  That  cause  is  the  assertion  of  a  moral  or  religious 
obligation  to  resist  the  authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  of 
Courts  established  by  them.  Mr.  Green,  in'  this  respect,  is  not 
a  solitary  individual  representing  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of 
his  own,  but  is  the  representative,  and  acts  under  the  influence,  of 
a  considerable  party  organised  and  associated  together  to  promote 
and  encourage  resistance  to  the  law.  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
that,  if  there  were  a  similar  organisation  to  resist,  on  similar 
grounds,  the  authority  of  any  other  Court  established  by 
Parliament,  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  proper  or  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  Prerogative  to  pardon  (if  it  could  legally  be  done) 
the  contempt  of  a  suitor  or  defendant  who  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  or  recognise  the  authority  of  those  Courts,  and  so,  in 
effect,  to  encourage  disobedience  to  them.  If  it  should  be  the 
opinion  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  that  any  laws  which  such 
persons  may  have  refused  to  obey  put  too  much  strain  upon  their 
consciences,  or  that  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  this  sort  of 
organised  rebellion  against  public  authority  might  make  it 
expedient  to  alter  or  relax  the  law  in  their  favour,  the  proper 
way  of  doing  this  seems,  manifestly,  to  be  by  legislation,  and 
not  by  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  exercise  of  a  (per- 
haps doubtful)  Eoyal  Prerogative. 

I  had  afterwards  some  correspondence  with,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  upon  the  same  subject,  to 
whom  I  stated  my  willingness  to  assent  to  any 
reasonable  proposition  for  enabling  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  strict  Ritual 
Uniformity,  in  order  to  avoid  greater  evils.  The 
Bishops,  on  consideration,  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  take  any  action  of  that  kind,  while  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  sitting ; 
but  they  agreed  upon  a  Bill,  which  was  brought  into 
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the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Primate,  to  supply  what 
appeared  to  be  wanting  in  the  Acts  under  which  Mr. 
Green  was  imprisoned ;  having  first  ascertained  that 
it  would  be  favourably  received  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
myself.  If  passed,  it  would  have  enabled  the  Judge 
under  whose  order  any  clergyman  was  imprisoned  for 
contumacy,  upon  the  application  of  the  Metropolitan 
of  the  Province,  to  take  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  his  consideration,  without  either  submission 
or  consent;  and,  if  he  thought  it  right,  to  release 
the  prisoner.  It  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  16  th 
of  May ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  could 
not  become  law  in  that  session ;  and  there  was  again 
much  urgency  that  some  other  means  of  delivering 
Mr.  Green  should  be  found. 

My  opinion  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  while 
Mr.  Green  was  still  Vicar  of  Miles  Platting ;  but  that 
it  might  be  otherwise,  when,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  1874,  he  had  ceased  to  be  so.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  day  (August  16th)  arrived,  when 
the  avoidance  of  the  living  under  the  Statute  was 
complete,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  suggesting  that 
the  Government  should  take  up  the  question.  Con- 
sultations followed  between  myself  and  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Home  Secretary;  the  idea  of  a  conditional 
pardon  did  not  commend  itself  to  them,  nor  did  they 
see  their  way  to  any  other  solution.  It  was  publicly 
stated,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority,  that  the  matter 
was  in  my  hands ;  which  brought  upon  me  a  flood 
of  letters.  The  responsibility  thus  cast  upon  me 
was  not  diminished  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
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Mr.  Green  might  do,  if  he  were  released.  Would  he 
acquiesce  in  the  Statutory  avoidance  of  his  benefice, 
or  would  he  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  his 
church,  and  enter  into  another  unseemly  contest 
with  the  law  1  Speeches  were  made  at  meetings  of 
the  "  English  Church  Union "  and  elsewhere,  which 
seemed  to  point  in  the  latter  direction : — it  was  at 
all  events  certain,  that  no  promise  or  assurance  on 
that  point  was  likely  to  be  given.  But  I  drew  the 
contrary  inference,  from  letters  which  I  myself  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  received,  in  which  the  Statutory 
avoidance  of  the  benefice  was  urged  by  Mr.  Green's 
friends  as  a  reason  why  the  Government  should  take 
some  action  for  his  release.  I  felt  sure  that  honour- 
able men  would  not  urge  that  argument,  if  they 
intended,  as  soon  as  the  object  of  their  intercession 
was  at  large,  to  turn  round  and  encourage  him  to 
contradict  it.  And  I  was  satisfied,  by  what  Charles 
Wood  said  to  me  at  Powderham  (though  no  promise 
was  given),  that  his  advice,  which  was  sure  to  be 
potent  with  Mr.  Green,  would  be  in  favour  of 
submission. 

Before  that  point  was  reached,  six  weeks  had  run 
out,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  myself  became  anxious. 
On  the  9th  of  October  I  drew  up  a  paper,  going  fully 
into  the  case ;  which  (after  ascertaining  that  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Home  Secretary  did  not 
dissent  from  it)  I  communicated,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
approval,  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester^  and  Lord 
Penzance.     My  conclusions  were,  that,  as  Mr.  Green 

1  Dr.  Eraser. 
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was  deprived  of  his  benefice,  the  proceedings  against 
him.  had  received  their  full  and  final  eff'ect  in  law, 
accomplishing  the  whole  object  for  which  the  inhi- 
bition had  been  issued,  and  making  the  inhibition 
itself,  and  the  imprisonment   founded  upon   it,  no 
longer  necessary  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
law.      And,   assuming  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
application  by  the  promoters  of  the  suit,  or  by  Mr. 
Green   himself,    some   representation   on   which   the 
Court  of  Arches  could  act  must  be  made  to  it,  I 
thought  there  was  no  good  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  done  by  any  authority  capable  of  representing 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  public  interest  in  the 
matter ;    suggesting,   as  the  most  proper  authority, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  if  willing  to  take  upon 
himself  that  responsibility ;  or,  if  he  should  be  other- 
wise advised,  the  Attorney-General.      This  led  to  a 
correspondence   between  myself  and  the  Bishop   of 
Manchester :    and,  in  the   result,    his   Lordship    did 
what  was  suggested,'^  and  Lord  Penzance  made  the 
necessary  order  for   Mr.   Green's  release.      My  ex- 
pectation, that  the  Statutory  avoidance  of  the  living 
of  Miles  Platting  would  be  acquiesced   in  without 
contest,  was  fulfilled. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  December  1882,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  New  Law 
Courts  (in  which,  if  it  had  been  possible,  he  would 
have  taken  a  prominent  part).  Archbishop  Tait  died.^ 

1  Aichbishop  Tait  appears  to  have  made  the  same  suggestion  {Life, 
voL  ii.  p.  472). 

2  His  health  had  been  failing  since  the  end  of  the  session  of 
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He  had  been  my  friend  for  fifty-two  years.  In  the 
personal  qualities  which  fit  men  for  high  station,  he 
was  not  the  least  among  the  Primates  who,  since 
1688,  have  filled  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  Those 
of  his  predecessors  whom  he  most  resembled  were 
Tillotson  and  Wake;  though  he  was  not,  like  one 
of  them,  a  great  preacher,  or,  like  the  other,  a  learned 
controversialist. 

His  intellect  was  of  a  type  frequent  among  his 
countrymen ;  dry  and  strong,  cautious  without 
timidity,  tenacious  and  practical.  His  theology, 
a  mixture  of  Evangelical  and  Broad,  reflected  his 
character.  The  "Tractarian"  movement  found  no 
favour  with  him  :  when  a  tutor  at  Oxford  he  was 
active  in  opposing  its  developments.  When  Bishop 
of  London,  he  took  part  in  the  decision  of  the 
"Essays  and  Reviews"  case,  which  gave  Eationalism 
the  benefit  of  those  principles  of  judgment,  which,  in 
favour  of  extreme  Calvinism,  had  been  applied  to  the 
Gorham  case.  He  bestowed  his  confidence  and  his 
patronage  on  some,  who  went  much  farther  in  a 
latitudinarian  direction  than  he  did  himself.  If, 
when  Primate,  he  did  not  succeed  better  than  others 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  it  was  only  because 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  current 
of  opinion  among  the  more  active  clergy,  and  they 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  him.  The  greatest  mistake 
which  he  made  was  when,  in  1874,  he  was  induced, 

Parliament.  (All  that  follows  was  written  before  the  publication  of 
the  Archbishop's  Life :  and  on  revision,  after  reading  that  very  in- 
teresting work,  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  altering  it.) 
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by  the  extravagance  of  some  Ritualists  and  a  clamour 

against  the  Bishops  for  not  putting  them  down,  to 

propose  an  ill-considered  measure  of  legislation,  and 

to  accept  in  lieu  of  it,  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 

Lord  Cairns,  another  still  more  open  to  objection. 

The  effect  was  to  prove,  that  those  who  raised  the 

clamour     did     not    represent    a    force    of     opinion 

sufficient  to  give  the  Bishops  moral  support  when 

they  endeavoured  to  execute  the  law :    every  such 

attempt  ended  in  manifestations  of  sympathy  with 

the   clergy  against   whom   proceedings   were   taken, 

which  made  them  more  obstinate  than  before.      Of 

this,  the  Archbishop  himself  lived  to  be  sensible : 

one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  extend,  to  some  who  had 

given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way,  the  same 

latitude  of  indulgence  which   had   been  allowed  to 

extreme  men  of  other  schools,   and  towards  which 

his  own  tolerant  spirit  might  have  always  inclined 

him  in  principle.     And  in  other  ways, — by  procuring 

the  appointment  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the 

Ecclesiastical    Courts,    by    endeavouring    to    find    a 

way  to  the  better  representation  of  the  clergy  in 

Convocation,    and   by  attempting,  in   the  last  year 

of  his   life,    to   facilitate   the   release    of  clergymen 

imprisoned    for    contumacy, — he   gave   proofs,    that 

his  wisdom    and  largeness    of  mind  increased  with 

advancing   years,    and  that   he   desired  to   consider 

impartially,    and   to   promote    as    far   as   he   could, 

the  reasonable  wishes  of  all  classes  of  churchmen. 

All  men  respected  him,  whether  they  differed  from 

him  in  opinion  or  not. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords,  though  his  views  of  politics, 
to  which  he  had  given  much  attention  from  his  youth, 
were  not  those  of  the  majority,  he  was  a  weighty 
speaker,  more  in  touch  with  his  hearers,  and  more 
influential,  than  any  one  else  whom  I  have  heard  from 
the  Episcopal  Bench.  There  were  those,  no  doubt, 
who  excelled  him  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  in  versatility, 
and  in  humour — which,  however,  in  Bishops,  may  be 
dangerous  gifts.  Archbishop  Tait  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  humour,  or  in  oratorical  power ;  he  had  a 
strong  voice,  and  an  effective  delivery.  But  he  never 
forgot  that  there  is  a  style  which  does,  and  a  style 
which  does  not,  become  a  Bishop;  and  he  never 
deviated  from  the  gravity  and  dignity  which  became 
his  station  and  character. 

If  he  had  lived  in  happier  times,  he  might  have 
been  a  great  ruler  of  the  Church ;  to  be  a  better  or 
fairer  was  hardly  possible. 

The  Queen,  when  the  New  Law  Courts  were 
approaching  completion,  graciously  consented,  at  my 
request,  to  open  them  in  person ;  and  the  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  3rd  of  December,  in  the  central  hall 
of  the  building,  a  Gothic  chamber  of  great  size,  long 
and  lofty  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  The  day, 
which  was  bright  and  clear,  began  by  my  receiving 
the  Judges  at  breakfast,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  From 
thence  we  moved  in  procession,  in  our  State  robes, 
down  Westminster  Hall,  taking  solemn  leave  of  that 
ancient  home  of  English  justice ;  and  drove  in  the 
same  order  to  the  new  Courts.  The  Hall,  as  we 
entered  it,  presented  a  striking  and  splendid  sight. 
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At  the  upper  end  was  a  dais,  with  a  raised  platform 
in  its  centre,  upon  which  stood  the  Queen's  throne. 
Behind  and  around  it  were  places  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (who  wore  a  barrister's  gown  over  his 
uniform),  the  other  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family 
and  those  in  attendance,  for  the  Judges,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Bishop  of  London,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  officers  of  State  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony : — many  of  them,  in  robes  and 
uniforms,  abeady  there.  Below,  the  whole  length  of 
the  Hall,  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  was  filled  by 
lawyers  of  all  ranks  under  that  of  the  Judicature  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  full  professional  costume  ;  and 
to  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  space  kept  clear 
for  the  passage  of  the  Queen's  procession,  by  represen- 
tatives of  all  that  was  illustrious  in  the  State  or 
eminent  in  arts,  literature,  science,  and  general  society, 
ladies  as  well  as  men  ;  blazing  in  jewels  and  in  every 
variety  of  colour.  The  Queen's  reception,  by  the 
people  who  everywhere  lined  the  streets,  was  en- 
thusiastic, and  gratified  her  much,  as  did  the  other 
events  of  the  day. 

When  Her  Majesty's  approach  was  announced,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Judges  went  in  procession  down 
the  central  space  of  the  Hall  to  meet  her,  in  due  order 
of  seniority ;  myself,  as  Chancellor,  at  their  head.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  robed  in  the  gold-brocade  gown  (like  my 
own)  which  he  had  worn  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  met  us  in  the  porch.  When  the  Eoyal 
carriages  drove  up,  I  advanced  to  the  Strand  entrance 
of  the  building  to  receive  Her  Majesty ;  and,  after  a 
VOL.  II  & 
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short  pause  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  Eoyal  party  to 
follow  her,  the  procession  returned  up  the  Hall  to  the 
dais  in  reverse  order,  conducting  Her  Majesty  to  her 
throne  :  in  front  of  which  she  was  pleased  to  remain 
standing.  When  all  had  taken  their  places,  George 
Shaw  Lefevre,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  came 
forward,  and  presented  on  a  cushion  the  key  of  the 
building.  The  Queen  took  it ;  and,  kneeling  before 
her,  I  received  it  from  her  hands. -^  She  delivered  it 
with  these  words  : — 

My  Lord  Chancellor — I  deliver  into  your  charge,  with  this 
key,i  the  care  of  these  Courts  of  Law.  I  trust  that  the  uniting 
together  in  one  place  of  the  various  branches  of  Judicature  in 
this  my  Supreme  Court  will  conduce  to  the  more  efficient  and 
speedy  administration  of  justice  to  my  subjects ;  and  I  have  all 
confidence  that  the  independence  and  learning  of  the  Judges, 
supported  by  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  other  members  of 
the  profession  of  the  law,  will  prove  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  times  past,  a  chief  security  for  the  rights  of  my  Crown 
and  the  liberties  of  my  people. 

The  speech  in  which  I  replied  (with  the  exception 
of  some  words  added  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in 
consequence  of  the  news,  just  received,  of  Archbishop 
Tait's  death),  was  written  by  me,  and  learned  by, 
heart : — The  Queen  had  asked  to  see  it  beforehand, 
and  returned  it  with  her  approval.  I  had  read  it  to 
the  Judges  a  few  days  before,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  it — 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty — In  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  assembled  Judges  of  Your  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of 

1  The  key  is  preserved  at  Blackmoor,  with  other  trophies  of  my 
Chancellorship. 
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Judicature,  I  accept  the  charge  which  Your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  lay  upon  me ;  and  I  ask  permission  to  offer  to  Your 
Majesty  the  humble  expression  of  our  loyal  devotion  to  Your 
Majesty's  Person  and  Throne,  and  of  our  gratitude  for  the  part 
■which  Your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  take  in  the 
solemnity  of  this  day. 

This  building,  now  complete,  was  authorised  by  Your  Majesty 
with  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1865  ;  and  it  has 
been  in  progress  for  more  than  eight  years,  under  the  hands  of 
a  great  architect,  to  whom  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  see  this 
day.  Your  Majesty,  whose  strength  of  sympathy  is  so  well 
known  to  us  all,  will,  I  am  sure,  share  the  feelings  of  your 
subjects  when  they  think  of  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us, — 
of  the  architect  whom  we  have  lost,  and  of  that  good  Prelate, 
venerable  as  much  for  his  wisdom  and  learning  as  for  his  great 
office,  from  whom  we  might  have  hoped,  not  many  days  since,  to 
hear  the  Divine  blessing  invoked  upon  us  to-day.  Man  passes 
away ;  but  his  works  remain.  These  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
stately  enough  to  satisfy  even  those  who  are  most  accustomed  to 
Westminster  Hall,  will  not,  like  Westminster  Hall,  recall  the  mem- 
ories of  Norman  or  Plantagenet,  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  kings;  but  they 
will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  name  of  Your  Majesty,  and  with 
the  glories  of  a  reign,  happy,  beyond  all  which  have  preceded  it,  in 
those  qualities  of  the  Sovereign  which  have  caused  Your  Majesty 
to  be  so  universally  beloved  and  revered,  in  the  advancement  of 
all  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  general  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  people. 

Among  the  Legislative  improvements  which  have  distinguished 
Your  Majesty's  Eeign,  not  the  least  has  been  the  consolidation 
and  union  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Supreme  Judicature, 
which  formerly  exercised  divided  jurisdiction.  To  give  full 
effect  to  that  great  change,  it  was  necessary  that  the  different 
Courts  and  Offices  should  be  brought  together  in  one  edifice,  fit 
for  the  duties  which  they  have  to  perform.  This  has,  at  last, 
been  done :  and  Your  Majesty,  by  your  gracious  presence  here 
to-day,  has  given  a  signal  proof  of  your  care  for  that  justice, 
which  will  here  be  administered  in  your  name.  It  was,  indeed, 
fitting  and  worthy  of  Your  Majesty,  that  these  Royal  Courts 
should  be  dedicated  to  their  future  uses  by  the  Sovereign  of 
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these  Eealms,  whose  noblest  Prerogatives  are  Justice  and  Mercy, 
and  from  "whom  all  jurisdiction,  within  the  British  Dominions,  is 
derived. 

Your  Majesty's  Judges  are  deeply  sensible  ^  of  their  own  many 
shortcomings,  and  of  their  need  of  that  assistance  which  they 
have  constantly  received  from  the  Bar  of  England,  and  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Legal  Profession.  But,  encouraged  by 
Your  Majesty's  gracious  approval,  and  having  before  them  the 
examples  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  predecessors,  they  have 
endeavoured,  and  will  always  endeavour,  to  fulfil  the  great  duties 
entrusted  to  them,  with  fidelity  to  Your  Majesty,  with  zeal  for 
the  public  service,  with  firmness,  impartiality,  and  integrity ;  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  without  fear  of  man. 

That  they,  and  their  successors,  may  be  enabled  truly  to  do 
justice  within  these  walls,  as  long  as  the  British  name  shall 
endure ;  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  may  rest  upon  their 
labours ;  that  the  law  which  they  administer  may  ever  be  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  strength  and  support  to  those  who 
have  right  on  their  side  ;  and  that  Your  Majesty  may  be  preserved 
for  many  future  years  still  to  shed  fresh  lustre  upon  a  Throne 
founded  on  law,  sustained  by  justice,  and  established  in  the  hearts 
of  Your  Majesty's  people,  is  the  fervent  Prayer  of  all  the  Judges 
of  Your  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  for  whom,  on 
this  august  occasion,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  address  Your 
Majesty. 

A  prayer  was  then  offered  by  tlie  Archbishop  of 
York ;  and  after  it,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  the  Queen's  command,  declared  the 
Eoyal  Courts  open.  The  Attorney-General,  in  proper 
forensic  style,  prayed  that  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
might  be  recorded.     Addresses  were  presented,  by  the 

1  The  wording  originally  stood  :  "  Conscious  as  Your  Majesty's 
Judges  are  of  their  own  infirmities " — which,  when  read  to  the  as- 
sembled Judges,  provoked  from  Lord  Bowen  the  interruption  :  "  May 
I  suggest,  Lord  Chancellor,  that  it  might  be  better  to  say,  'of  one 
another's  infirmities ' !  " — K.  M.  M. 
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Prince  of  Wales  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  by  my- 
self from  the  Incorporated  Law  Society :  ^  and  the 
Queen  retired  by  a  different  way  from  that  by  which 
she  came. 

This,  my  wife  said  in  her  diary,  was  "  a  great  day 
for  me."  She,  and  all  my  children,  my  sons-in- 
law,  and  many  of  my  best  and  oldest  friends,  were 
present.  I  had  interested  myself  greatly,  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  those 
Courts,  and  had  exerted  myself  in  Parliament  to 
forward  it,  and  to  avert  dangers  with  which  it  was 
threatened.  Now  they  were  finished  :  and  to  my  lot, 
as  ofl&cial  head  of  my  profession  and  of  the  Judicature 
of  England,  it  had  fallen  to  take  a  conspicuous  part 
in  their  inauguration,  and  to  receive  the  charge  of 
them,  before  that  assembly,  from  my  Sovereign. 

To  signalise  that  day,  and  to  confer  honour,  not 
upon  myself  only,  but  upon  the  profession  which  I 
represented,  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  advance  me  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Earldom.  Gladstone  announced 
it  in  a  letter  which  I  received  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  the  preceding  day. 

My  dear  Selborne — The  Queen  is  desirous,  in  connection 
with  the  great  occasion  of  opening  the  New  Law  Courts  to-morrow, 
to  confer  an  Earldom  on  you  as  the  distinguished  head  of  your 
illustrious  profession.  I  need  hardly  inform  you,  that  it  is 
singularly  agreeable  to  me  to  convey  this  proposal,  and  it  will  be 
the  crown  of  my  pleasure  if  you  signify  your  acceptance. — 
Believe  me,  always  sincerely  yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


1  Lord  Selborne  recommended  the  Treasurer  of  the  Four  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  President  of  the  Law  Society  for  the  honour  of  Knight- 
hood.—K.  M.  M. 
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I  should  not,  for  myself,  have  been  ambitious  of 
such  an  accession  of  titular  dignity,  but  so  offered, 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  I  could  not  hesitate  to 
accept  it.  It  gave  pleasure,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  made  me  feel  that  it  could  not  be  refused,  to 
my  wife  and  children,  and  to  many  friends  ;  some  of 
whose  letters  of  congratulation  were  so  hearty  and 
evidently  sincere,  that  I  cannot,^  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
eight  years,  read  them  over  without  emotion.^ 

Our  own  domestic  prosperity  reached  its  culmin- 
ating point  in  1883  in  the  happy  marriage  of  our  two 
youngest  children.  On  the  3rd  of  October  at  Black- 
moor,  my  daughter  Wilfreda  married  her  second  cousin, 
George  Tournay  Biddulph,  ^  a  man  worthy  of  her,  who 
already  possessed  our  affection  and  esteem.  Among 
the  friends  who  came  to  share  our  joy  were  Sir  Arthur 

1  Written  1st  September  1890. 

2  My  second  title  was  Viscount  Wolmer,  from  the  Forest  adjoining 
Blackmoor.  I  did  not  take  it  witliout  first  learning  that  it  would  not 
be  miacceptable  to  my  neighbour  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  of  Wolmer 
Lodge  :  who  wrote  to  me,  on  that  occasion,  a  very  kind  letter. 

^  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Palmer  of  Nazing,  daughter  of  my 
father's  eldest  brother.  Of  his  brothers,  the  eldest  was  (and  is  still) 
M.P.  for  Herefordshire  ;  and  the  second  was  for  some  years  Governor 
of  Cyprus,  afterwards  Director-General  of  Military  Education,  in  the 
Military  Department  of  the  War  Office,  and  is  now  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 
The  third,  Colonel  John  Biddulph,  formerly  Captain  in  the  19th 
Hussars,  was  on  the  Viceroy  of  India's  staff  from  1872  to  1876. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  political  service,  and  formed  one  of 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth's  mission  to  Kashgar  in  1873.  Colonel  Bid- 
dulph was  the  first  Englishman  to  visit  Hunza  and  Chitral,  and  was 
also  the  first  political  agent  at  Gilgit.  He  studied  the  Hunza  and 
Chitral  languages,  and  published  the  result  of  his  studies  with  an 
account  of  those  tribes.  He  served  in  1891  as  Agent  Governor- 
General  in  Baluchistan. 
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and  Lady  Gordon  (he  was  then  Governor-Designate 
of  Ceylon)  ;  the  Poet  Laureate ;  Hallam,  his  son ;  and 
Lady  Russell,  with  some  of  her  family.  My  son' 
married,  on  27th  of  October,  Lady  Maud  Cecil— the 
choice  which,  if  it  had  been  ours  to  choose  for  him,  we 
should  have  most  desired.  Canon  Liddon,  a  great 
friend  of  the  Salisbury  family,  officiated  in  St.  Andrew's, 
Wells  Street.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  present,  and,  in 
the  house  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  Prime 
Minister  expressed  in  words  fit  and  few  the  wish  of  a 
numerous  company  there  assembled,  for  the  happiness 
of  that  union  between  the  daughter  of  his  host  and 
his  Chancellor's  son. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Akthtjr  Gordon 

Blackmook,  ^l-nd  Decemher  1882. 

.  .  .  Do  not  think  that  your  affectionate  words  were  not 
to  the  fuU  appreciated  both  by  my  dear  wife  and  by  myssM. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  set  any  great  value  upon  this  kind  of  thing  ; 
and  while  you  might  have  been  even  more  pleased  if  it  had  not 
been  the  product  of  a  particular  State  occasion,  in  which  it  was 
my  duty  to  appear  as  the  representative  of  my  profession,  and  of 
the  order  in  that  profession  to  which  I  now  belong,  it  owes,  to 
me,  all  the  attraction  which  it  possesses  to  the  fact  that  it  did 
come  out  of  that  occasion.  For  I  cannot  hold  an  honour,  in 
which  my  profession  and  my  order  were  designed  by  the  Queen 
to  have  part,  only  at  the  value  which  it  might  have  to  my 
individual  self ;  and  it  does  so  happen  that  the  occasion  was 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  most  useful  labours  of  my 
oflBcial  life,  both  as  Attorney-General  and  as  Chancellor.  For 
as  Attorney-General  I  not  only  promoted  out  of  Parliament  the 

^  He  was,  later,  my  own  Private  Secretary  towards  the  close  of  my 
time  in  office. 
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scheme  for  the  concentration  of  the  Law  Courts  and  Offices,  of 
which  these  new  Courts  are  the  result,  but  I  carried  the  Bills 
for  that  purpose  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Afterwards, 
when  out  of  office,  I  obtained  by  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  directed  to  a  reform  of  the  Judicature  on  the  lines 
since  adopted,  the  appointment  of  the  Judicature  Commission, 
of  which  I  was  an  active  member ;  and  it  fell  to  me,  when  Chan- 
cellor in  1873,  to  carry  through  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  the 
Acts  for  the  consolidation  and  union  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Judicature,  which  were  the  fruit  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  Commission.^  So  that,  although  I  had  many  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  iield,  I  may  fairly  hope  to  be  hereafter  remem- 
bered for  my  share  in  the  work  which  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  the  ceremonial. 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  about  myself.  I  should 
like  to  have  talked  with  you  about  other  things  —  e.g.  about 
this  last  volume  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life,  which  I  have  not 
read,  but  which  seems  to  be  even  worse  than  its  predecessors.  .  .  . 
WilUe  (who  will  begin  the  New  Year  as  Lord  Wolmer)  has  been 
transferred,  with  Childers,  to  the  Exchequer :  not  so  much  to 
his  liking,  by  any  means,  as  the  lower  office,  but  doubtless  a 
place  in  which  his  political  apprenticeship  may  usefully  be 
extended  to  lessons  of  a  new  kind. 

I  hope  much  good  from  the  choice  of  Bishop  Benson  for  the 

1  Lord  Selborne  had  passed  another  Judicature  Act  in  1881,  which 
contained  several  provisions  supplementary  to  the  former  Acts.  One 
provision  of  considerable  importance  was  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls  as  the  principal  Judge  of  the  Chancery  Division, 
with  the  jurisdiction  exercised  for  many  centuries.  The  main  reason, 
for  not  abolishing  it  in  toto  was  (in  Lord  Selborne's  opinion)  that  it 
was  useful  to  preserve  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  head  of  the  Record 
Office,  for  which  some  separate  head  would  otherwise  have  to  be  found. 
Lord  Selborne  had  also  been  responsible  in  1881  for  The  Charitable 
Trusts  Bin  and  The  Court  of  Session  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  in  1881  for 
The  Stolen  Goods  Bill :  all  three  perished  ;  the  first  and  last  in  the 
Commons.  "The  Married  Women's  Property  Act,"  and  the  order 
fixing  the  Scale  of  Solicitors'  Remuneration  under  the  Conveyancing 
Act  of  1881,  shotdd  not  be  omitted  from  the  record  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne's work  as  Chancellor  in  1882. — K.  M.  M. 
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Primacy.  He  did  excellently  at  Truro ;  and  lie  has,  in  every 
way,  the  good  report  of  those  who  know  him  best ;  among  whom 
my  son-in-law,  Dr.  Eidding,  and  my  daughter  Laura  may  be 
numbered. — Believe  me,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

Selborne. 


Blaokmooe,  28th  Decemier  1882. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day,  I  have  read  the  third 
volume  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life,  which  I  knew  only  from 
the  notices  in  the  newspapers.  As  usual  with  the  newspapers,  I 
find  they  have  picked  out  everything,  or  almost  everything,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  the  book.  .  .  . 

These  passages  are  serious  blemishes  upon  a  character  and 
life  which,  on  the  whole,  comes  out  nobly,  even  in  this  biography ; 
and  the  impression  made  by  them  is  certainly  not  mitigated 
when  Mr.  E.  Wilberforce  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  that  he 
might  have  greatly  multiplied  this  sort  of  matter,  if  he  had  not 
made  a  very  sparing  use  of  the  materials  at  his  command  !  .  .  . 

The  moral  I  draw  from  these  objectionable  parts  of  the  book 
is,  first,  adverse  to  the  practice  of  keeping  diaries,  in  which  you 
put  down  confidential  conversations  and  passing  thoughts,  etc., 
and,  secondly,  one  of  caution  against  the  dangers  of  a  state  of 
constant  mental  tension  and  unrest.  No  one,  I  suppose,  can 
always  help  having  his  mind  crossed  by  thoughts  of  others,  not 
altogether  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  St.  Paul's  chapter  upon 
charity ;  and  I  suppose  that  a  state  of  constant  tension  and 
unrest  prevents  a  man  from  casting  out  this  evil  spirit  in  any 
other  way  than  by  throwing  off  its  froth  and  foam  into  his 
diary  (if  he  keeps  one),  and  sometimes  into  his  more  familiar 
and  confidential  correspondence.  And  the  principle;  quod  taciturn 
veils,  nemini  dixeris,  is  forgotten  when  these  things,  which  would 
never  be  said  to  one  by  others  except  under  the  seal  of  strict 
confidence  (e.g.  discussions  in  Cabinets,  or  private  Episcopal 
Conferences,  and  personal  talk  about  the  Queen  and  her 
Ministers  by  such  a  man  as  Dean  Wellesley),  are  put  into  a 
diary,  which  the  diarist's  biographer  must  see,  and  may  publish. — 
Believe  me,  ever  affectionately  yours,  Selborne. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

LOSSES   TO   THE   LAW — POLITICS   IN   THE    RECESS — 
AZSTNEXATION   OF   NEW   GUINEA 

1883 

The  year  1883  was  one  of  comparative  rest  in 
politics.  Ireland  was  governed  witli  a  firm  hand, 
and  peace  was  restored  in  Egypt.  The  echoes  of 
past  struggles  were  heard,  but  there  were  no  great 
Government  measures  giving  occasion  to  party 
contests. 

The  law  lost  in  that  year  (one  by  death,  the  other 
by  retirement)  two  of  its  most  remarkable  men,  both 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion — Sir  George  Jessel  and  Mr. 
Benjamin.  Of  their  co-religionists,  none,  before  or 
since,  have  risen  in  this  country  to  greater  eminence. 

Sir  George  Jessel  died  quite  suddenly  on  the  21st 
of  March,  when  he  seemed  to  be  strong  and  to  have 
many  years  before  him.  He  pushed  his  way  at  the 
Bar  with  a  resolute  hardihood,  like  that  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  politics.  His  temper  was  too  self- 
reliant,  and  too  little  softened  by  tact  or  grace  of 
demeanour,  to  gain  favour  at  first,  especially  from 
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Ms  seniors  ;  and  he  had  sometimes  to  endure  rebuffs, 
from  Bench,  as  well  as  Bar.  His  reputation,  how- 
ever, continually  increased ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  aU  prejudices  against  him  were  conquered,  as 
his  genial  and  essentially  honourable  nature  came  to 
be  better  understood.  I  helped  to  obtain  from  Lord 
"Westbury  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Queen's 
Counsel,  after  which  he  rose  by  rapid  steps  to  be 
leader  of  the  KoUs  Court,  then  Solicitor-General,  and 
finally  Master  of  the  EoUs.  As  a  judge  he  had  no 
superior  among  his  predecessors  in  the  same  office, 
except  perhaps  Sir  William  Grant;  no  man  ever 
surpassed  him  in  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
promptitude  of  decision,  or  in  the  despatch  with 
which  he  got  through  the  business  of  his  Court ;  and 
his  judgments  were  generally  sound  and  accurate, 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  process  by  which 
they  were  arrived  at.  The  profession  and  the  public 
were  unanimous  in  his  praise.  To  me,  in  all  our 
official  relations,  he  was  a  helper  full  of  knowledge 
and  resource,  and  a  cordial  trustworthy  friend.  His 
assistance  was  especially  valuable  in  the  difficult  work 
— a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Judicature  Acts — 
on  which  the  "  Eule  Committee  "  of  the  Judges  was 
engaged  for  nearly  two  years  before  his  death,  of 
constructing,  out  of  the  more  or  less  discordant 
systems  previously  in  force,  with  improvements  and 
amendments,  a  complete  code  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  ^     When  that  work  was  finished 

^  Lord  Selborne's  own  work  on  the  Rule  Committee  was  more  com- 
plete  and   exhaustive  than  that  of  any  one  else  :  he  was  personally 
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in  the  summer  of  1883, 1  had  occasion  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
judges  of  that  Committee,  and  most  of  all  by  him, 
saying  that  "  no  public  servants  ever  took  more  pains 
about  any  work,  or  brought  to  it  a  greater  amount 
of  knowledge  and  intelligence."  Gladstone,  writing 
to  me  on  the  day  of  his  death,  said  :  "  His  character 
seemed  to  me  eminently  frank  and  manly,  and  his 
law  speeches  were  the  object  of  my  warm  though 
unintelligent  admiration." 

Benjamin  retired  from  practice  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  then  received  from  his  professional 
brethren  the  compliment,  unprecedented  on  such  an 

responsible  for  every  word.  There  was  literally  not  one  word  wMch. 
he  had  not  weighed  and  considered,  and  he  personally  settled  all  the 
forms  and  the  scales  of  costs.  A  motion  was  made  by  Sir  Hardinge 
Giffard  to  disallow  the  Rules  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there 
was  a  vigorous  debate  and  a  division,  although  Lord  Cairns  had  given 
no  countenance  to  such  a  course  in  the  Upper  House.  The  Repre- 
sentative Peers  (Scotland)  Bill  was  a  Bill  of  1883.  (Lord  Rosebery 
had  been  Chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  on  which  this  Bill  was 
founded.)  It  was  the  work  of  a  forlorn  hope  to  suggest  reforms  of 
the  elections  at  Holyrood.  The  pains,  courtesy,  and  dexterity  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Selborne  in  the  debates  in  the  House  on  this  Bill  were 
extraordinary.  There  were  Peers  who  did  not  shrink  from  telling  the 
Chancellor  (who  had  been  counsel  for  Lord  Mar  in  all  his  cases,  and 
who  had  won  for  the  Willoughby-Drummonds  the  great  case  against 
the  Earl  of  Perth)  that  he  did  not  understand  the  subject !  The  Bill, 
of  course,  got  no  attention  in  the  Commons,  and  was  heard  of  no 
more.  Eventually  the  Lord  Chancellor  (by  the  Queen's  desire)  brought 
in  a  Bill  which  purported  to  restore  the  Peerage  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
His  conduct  of  the  Bill  in  Select  Committee,  and  the  construction  and 
proof  of  the  preamble,  were  masterly.  I  shall  never  forget  the  admira- 
tion expressed  by  Lord  Fitzgerald,  nor  the  gratitude  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  to  whom  I  lent  the  Chancellor's  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  Bill  in  the  Commons.— K.  M.  M. 
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occasion,  of  a  public  entertainment  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Hall,  over  whicli  the  Attorney-General  (Sir 
Henry  James)  presided.  Besides  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  and  myself,  there  were  present  four  Law  Lords, 
twelve  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  Privy- 
Council  Judges,  and  three  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
besides  the  Chairman ;  sixty-four  Queen's  Counsel ; 
119  other  members  of  the  English,  and  two  of  the 
American  Bar.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it  since 
the  dinner  to  M.  Berry er  in  1865. 

Benjamin  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  been  in  his  own  country  a  successful  legal 
practitioner.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
joined  the  Confederates,  and  was  a  member  of 
Jefferson  Davis's  Cabinet.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
South  by  the  North,  he  came  to  England,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four  determined  to  begin  life  again 
at  the  English  Bar :  an  experiment  which  to  an 
ordinary  man  must  have  been  hopeless.  But  to  him, 
as  soon  as  he  was  called,  business  came  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  ;  and  after  a  noviciate  of  only  six  years, 
he  was  made  Queen's  Counsel.^  As  a  common-law 
leader,  in  mercantile  cases  especially,  he  outstripped 
all  competitors ;  and  he  also  found  time  to  compose 
and  publish  a  good  text-book  on  the  Law  of  Sales. 

1  By  Lord  Hatherley,  in  1872.  Lord  Coleridge  was  desirous  that 
lie  should  be  made  a  Judge,  and  suggested  his  appointment  to  Lord 
Cairns  ;  but  Lord  Cairns  (as  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  13th  April  1885)  gave  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
which  were  "  urgent  and  forcible,  and  would  by  most  men  be  held  to 
be  conclusive."  The  principal  reason  doubtless  was  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
was  an  alien  bom,  and  not  a  naturalised  British  subject. 
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As  an  advocate  he  could  not  be  called  eloquent,  but 
was  quick,  shrewd,  and  dexterous ;  not  judicially 
minded,  like  Mellish,  who  used  to  pick  out  the  good 
arguments  and  drop  the  bad ;  Benjamin  did  not 
disdain  any  sort  of  argument  which  an  honest  man 
could  use,  but  urged  them  all  with  equal  courage,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  clients.  A  little  elderly 
man,  snuffy  and  ill-shaven,  with  nothing  to  captivate 
men  in  his  voice,  countenance,  or  conversation,  he 
had  no  external  advantages ;  but  his  character  stood 
high  for  integrity  ;  and  his  combination  of  a  romantic 
career  and  extraordinary  success  with  kindly  unpre- 
tending manners  made  him  a  general  favourite.  The 
history  of  his  life  gave  the  entertainment  of  the  30th 
June  1883  something  of  an  international  character. 
He  did  not  long  survive  it,  dying  at  Paris  on  the  6th 
of  May  1884. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883  some  things  happened 
which  made  me  feel  that  if  they  met  with  no  check 
or  remonstrance,  the  conditions  on  which  my  co- 
operation with  the  Liberal  party  depended  might 
some  day  be  placed  in  peril.  I  expressed  my  dis- 
satisfaction at  them  (among  others)  to  Lord  Granville 
and  to  my  cousin,  Charles  Eoundell,^  who,  while 
acknowledging  (with  particular  reference  to  an  insult 
then  lately  offered  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  Paris) 
"the  degeneracy  in  public  manners  and  in  the 
manner  and  tone  of  public  men,"  incident  to  the 
progress  of  democracy,  declared  his  faith  nevertheless 
in  popular  government,  "  with  all  its  errors,"  as  that 
1  At  that  time  Liberal  M.P.  for  Grantham. 
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most  favourable  to  morality  and  justice.     I  answered 
him : — 

The  events  in  France,  and  some  tendencies  only  too  plainly 
discernible  among  ourselves,  seem  to  me  to  raise,  not  only  the 
question  which  you  mention  of  degeneracy  of  manners — rough- 
ness and  rudeness,  instead  of  the  old  courtesy  and  civility — but 
also  of  the  competency  of  unbalanced  democracies  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  government  and  international  relations  with 
benefit  to  the  countries  in  which  they  exist,  and  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  American  democracy  (which  I  cannot  regard  as 
sufficiently  tried  hitherto,  nor  as  a  great  success  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tried,  as  to  anything  depending  upon  the  character  of  a 
Government)  is  very  far  from  unbalanced ;  and  so,  thank  God, 
is  our  own,  hitherto.  The  French  has  no  real  balance,  no 
make-weight  against  the  destructive  forces  of  modern  society. 
Despotism  is  not,  to  my  mind,  mitigated  or  justified  when  it  is 
established  in  the  name  of  the  people,  any  more  than  when  it  is 
established  by  tyrants  relying  on  military  force.  The  impulses 
of  popular  passions  and  appetites  are  at  least  as  liable  to  be 
irrational,  unscrupulous,  immoral,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests 
of  nations  as  those  of  any  other  embodiment  of  arbitrary 
power;  and  in  one  respect  they  are  more  dangerous  than 
those  of  kings  and  oligarchies,  because  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  kept  in  check  by  fear,  or  by  criticism  of  any  kind. 
...  I  am  more  shocked  than  I  can  easily  express  at  the  line 
which  some  Liberals  whom  I  have  always  heard  well  spoken 
of  took  at  the  recent  Manchester  election ;  ^  but  it  was,  per- 
haps, a  good  thing  that  this  should  have  happened,  because  it 
ought  to  have  the  effect  of  bracing  up,  against  similar  tempta- 
tions hereafter,  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  those  who  do  iiot 
prefer  party  names  to  public  interests. 

These  thoughts  were  connected  in  my  mind  with 
the  prospect,  now  opening  before  the  Government,  of 

1  A  bye-election  at  Manchester,  in  which  Liberals  to  whom  I  had 
given  credit  for  good  sense  gave  their  support  to  a  candidate  not 
selected  with  their  concurrence,  whose  opinions  were  of  a  destructive 
radical  type. 
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a  Session  to  be  devoted  to  a  further  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Eeform.  The  question  of  assimilating 
the  county  to  the  borough  franchise  had  been  often 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  while  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  in  power,  and  had  received  much  Liberal 
and  some  Conservative  support.  Lord  Hartington 
for  some  time,  and  Goschen  always,  opposed  it.  But 
Gladstone  and  Bright  made  up  their  minds  in  its 
favour ;  and  Hartington  yielded,  either  to  their  argu- 
ments or  to  their  authority.  The  subject  was  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  of  most  of  Gladstone's  former 
colleagues ;  and  I  acquiesced  in  their  decision  that 
the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties 
must  for  the  future  be  accepted  as  part  of  the 
Liberal  'programme  —  not,  certainly,  without  re- 
luctance. I  had  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
there  was  a  natural  difference  between  rural  and 
urban  communities,  justifying  and  making  expedient 
a  corresponding  difference  of  franchise.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  a  city  or  town  have  an  organic  social  unity, 
suggesting  population  for  the  basis  of  their  franchises. 
But  the  aggregate  of  occupiers  of  houses  in  a  large 
country  district,  dispersed  over  villages,  hamlets,  and 
scattered  homesteads,  have  no  such  unity.  The  city 
or  town  has  a  stimulating  intellectual  atmosphere, 
and  some  kind  of  local  public  opinion,  deserving  of 
the  name;  the  country  district  has  not.  The  rural 
population  is  dependent,  generally,  for  its  social 
conditions,  its  industries,  employment,  and  means  of 
living,  upon  the  territorial  ownership  and  occupation 
of  land ;  the  urban  is  not.     From  a  consideration  of 
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these  differences,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
conclusion  that  the  county  franchise  might  justly 
and  advantageously  be  based  upon  the  ownership 
and  occupation  of  land ;  as,  under  conditions  more  or 
less  narrow  or  liberal,  it  always  had  been. 

From  that  opinion  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  induce  me  to  depart,  but  for  one  disturbing  ele- 
ment, under  which  the  theory  broke  down,  and  which 
weighed  with  Lord  Hartington  and  others,  as  it  did 
with  myself.  Within  the  limits  of  county  constitu- 
encies, there  had  always  been  small  towns,  which  had 
no  separate  representation;  and  every  disfranchise- 
ment of  a  Parliamentary  borough,  whether  penal,  or 
part  of  a  general  scheme  of  reform,  threw  back  the 
disfranchised  town  into  the  county.  That  towns, 
more  flourishing  and  populous  (as  was  sometimes 
the  case)  than  neighbouring  Parliamentary  boroughs 
should  be  not  only  without  a  separate  representation, 
but  under  a  different  and  more  restricted  franchise, 
was  an  anomaly,  sure  to  breed  discontent  among 
their  inhabitants,  when  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
led  to  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Alton,  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  as  compared  with  Petersfield,  a 
Parliamentary  borough  a  few  miles  off,  was  an 
example  of  this  kind;  stronger  examples  still  were 
Gloucester  and  Great  Yarmouth,  disfranchised  for 
corrupt  practices ;  and  it  was  certain  that  any  large 
scheme  for  a  redistribution  of  seats  must  multiply 
such  cases,  by  placing  in  the  same  category  other 
towns  of  greater  or  less  importance,  previously  in  the 
enjoyment  of  household  suffrage,  and  having  done 

VOL.  II  H 
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nothing  to  forfeit  it.  In  the  counties,  therefore,  we 
had  already  to  a  great,  and  we  must  look  forward  to 
having  to  a  greater  extent,  as  time  went  on,  constitu- 
encies not  simply  rural,  but  with  rural  elements 
grouped  round  a  number  of  urban  centres,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  which  their  opinions  and  interests  were  largely, 
and  might  be  in  a  predominant  degree,  affected. 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  assimilation  of  the  county  to  the  borough 
franchise  was  a  question  of  time ;  and,  so  regarding 
it,  I  thought  it  practically  solved  by  the  state  of 
opinion  existing  in  1879  among  the  Liberal  leaders, 
and  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  was 
not  openly  or  strongly,  if  at  all,  opposed.  My 
difficulty  in  acquiescing  in  that  solution  was  the 
less,  because  I  was  sanguine  —  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  bonds  of  habit,  goodwill,  and  mutual  interest 
which  united  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers  with 
those  among  whom  they  lived  and  found  employ- 
ment, and  as  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  with 
which  the  new  electors  would  be  directed  in  the  right 
use  of  the  franchise  by  the  heads  of  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  State.  The  declarations,  therefore, 
upon  this  subject,  which  were  made  at  the  general 
election  of  1880,  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
acceptance  of  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  we 
were  now  approaching  the  fifth  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment then  elected,  when  those  declarations  must  be 
fulfilled. 

At  Eeading,  on  the  14th  November  1883,  there 
was  a  demonstration  in  honour  of  George  Shaw  Lefevre, 
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member  for  that  borough,  and  seeking  re-election 
whenever  Parliament  should  be  dissolved.  I  did  not 
generally  think  it  right,  while  I  was  Chancellor,  to 
attend  political  meetings ;  but  the  ties  which  connected 
me  with  Mr.  Lefevre's  family,  and  my  regard  for  his 
father  and  his  uncle  Lord  Eversley,  as  well  as  himself, 
made  me  think  that  in  this  case  I  might  not  improperly 
do  so.  I  had  confidence  in  Shaw  Lefevre's  judgment, 
as  well  as  his  integrity  ;  and  I  did  not  then  suppose 
(though  no  doubt  it  was  the  fact)  that  his  views  were, 
on  the  whole,  better  represented  by  Mr.  John  Morley, 
who  was  also  present,  than  by  myself.  Being  happily 
restrained  by  my  office  from  making  a  strong  party 
speech,  I  was  all  the  more  free  to  speak  as  I  really 
thought,  both  of  persons  and  of  the  political  situation. 
Commenting  upon  words  used  by  Lord  Salisbury  a 
fortnight  before,  in  the  same  place,  I  said  : — 

I  see  that  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he  was  addressing  another 
audience  in  this  hall,  said  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  be  always 
altering  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution.  I  quite  agree  with 
him }  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  always  altering  the  machinery  of 
the  Constitution,  and  I  hope  the  Liberal  party  will  not  wish 
always  to  be  altering  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  come 
with  an  ill  grace  from  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party  to  say 
that  no  adjustments  are  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Constitution.  One  thing  I  hold  to  be  certain,  that  the  state  of 
public  opinion  will  always  indicate,  within  tolerably  clear  limits, 
the  proper  time  and  the  proper  way  to  make  those  adjustments. 
At  the  natural  time,  in  the  natural  course,  and  in  the  natural 
order,  they  will  work  safely  and  well.  No  one  can  look  back 
upon  the  past,  and  not  see  that  the  people  have  been  fit  for 
every  development  which  has  hitherto  been  made ;  and  no  one 
can  see  how  the  people  in  all  classes  perform  the  duties  of  an 
orderly  political  society,   without  having  great  reason  to  feel 
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confidence  in  them,  as  to  any  other  duties  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  may  be  laid  upon  them.  Therefore,  with 
regard  to  that  class  of  questions,  while  I  am  certainly  not  one  of 
those  (if  there  be  any)  who  would  always  be  pulling  to  pieces 
and  readjusting  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution,  still  less  am 
I  one  of  those  who  fear  evil  consequences  from  those  changes 
which  at  the  proper  time  must  necessarily  come. 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same  speech,  answering 
an  accusation  made  against  the  Government  by  Lord 
Salisbury  of  "  setting  class  against  class  in  Ireland," 
and  denying  its  justice,  I  said : — 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  more  detestable  than 
another,  it  is  to  set  class  against  class,  I  do  not  care  what  class 
it  is,  whether  it  is  the  poor  against  the  rich,  or  the  rich  against 
the  poor,  the  capitalist  against  the  workman,  or  the  workman 
against  the  capitalist,  the  landlord  against  the  tenant,  or  the 
tenant  against  the  landlord.  The  man  who  does  not  do  all  he 
can  to  persuade  all  these  classes  that  they  have  a  common  interest, 
that  all  must  suffer  when  any  wrong  is  done  to  either,  is  not  a 
friend  to  his  country. 

I  concluded  in  these  words  : — 

I  admit  that  there  are  contending  forces  of  good  and  evil. 
I  admit  that  we  live  in  critical  times,  and  that  men  must  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  our  duty,  and  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party,  is  to  promote  the  general  good,  to  remove  all  the  evils  that 
we  can,  to  do  what  we  can  to  better  the  condition  of  all  classes ; 
but  not  to  assist  any  of  the  anarchical  or  :disorganising  forces  which 
may  exist  in  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  that. 
Have  we  any  reason  to  fear  those  forces  ?  Are  there  not  forces 
in  other  directions,  activities  most  generous,  most  noble,  most 
beneficent,  most  useful,  most  truly  liberal  in  their  character,  at 
work  ?  Is  there  any  one  of  us,  moving  in  any  sphere  of  society, 
in  which  he  does  not  know  how  very  active  the  forces  are  which 
work  for  good  1     Then,  I  say,  let  us  rely  upon  these  forces,  let 
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us  do  what  we  can  to  stimulate  and  promote  them.  Above  all 
things,  let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  encounter  disorganising 
anarchical  forces  by  abstaining  from  following  out  the  course  of 
improvement  which  the  necessities  of  the  time  may  require.  I 
have  once  or  twice  referred  to  some  portions  of  the  speech  of 
that  very  distinguished  and  eloquent  statesman,  whose  personal 
friendship  I  may  venture  to  claim,  who  addressed  an  audience  in 
this  hall  on  the  30th  of  last  month.  I  have  ventured  to  differ 
from  one  or  two  things  which  he  said ;  but  there  is  another 
passage  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  with 
which  I  can  express  my  cordial  agreement;  and  with  these 
words — the  very  words  of  Lord  Salisbury — I  wish  you  to 
permit  me  to  conclude  my  address  to  you :  "At  the  present 
time  we  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  we  have  great 
evils  to  remove,  and  we  require  for  that  purpose  to  unite  the 
efforts  of  all  men  of  goodwill  of  all  classes  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  anything  merely  to  produce  dissension  and 
bitterness  between  those  who  ought  to  co-operate  for  their 
country's  good." 

There  was  another  subject,  more  remote  from  home 
interests,  but  concerning  (as  I  thought)  our  national 
duty  and  honour,  which  much  engaged  my  thoughts 
in  1883.  I  had,  from  my  youth  up,  a  very  strong 
feeling  against  the  tendency  of  European  nations  to 
appropriate  and  occupy  countries  inhabited  by  un- 
civilised or  imperfectly  civilised  races,  as  if  their 
inhabitants  had  no  rights;  and  t  detested,  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  Christian  name,  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  by  which,  in  too  many  cases,  the  path  of 
colonisation  had  been  stained.  New  Zealand  wars 
were  odious  to  me ;  and  I  had  watched,  with  lively 
satisfaction,  the  successful  assertion  of  the  opposite 
principle  by  my  friend  Arthur  Gordon,  as  first 
Governor  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  the  organisation  of 
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that  new  colony  under  a  system  of  government  by 
which  as  strict  regard  was  paid  to  native  rights  and 
interests  as  to  those  of  Europeans.  The  demand 
which  sprang  up  in  Australia  for  the  annexation  of 
New  Guinea  was  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  me. 

Queensland,  extending  with  a  tropical  climate  to 
the  southern  shore  of  Torres  Strait,  wanted  coloured 
labour  for  her  sugar  and  other  plantations.  If  she 
could  obtain  possession  of  the  great  island  on  the 
other  side  of  the  strait,  her  planters  might  find  new 
■fields  of  vast  extent  for  the  investment  of  their 
capital,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  the  kind  of  labour 
required.  So  greatly  did  she  covet  it,  that  her  Govern- 
ment, not  content  to  proceed  by  constitutional 
methods,  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  it  was 
declared  to  be  annexed  to  Queensland,  without  any 
communication  with  the  Home  Government,  or  any 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
That  proceeding  was,  promptly  and  without  hesitation, 
disavowed  and  annulled  :  explanations  were  promised, 
which  we,  of  course,  undertook  to  consider.  Whether 
there  might  or  might  not  be  reasons  for  placing  New 
Guinea,  or  any  part  of  it,  under  the  authority  or 
protection  of  the  British  Crown,  it  was  clear  that 
no  colony  could  be  permitted,  in  such  a  matter,  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  Crown ;  and  to  me  it  was 
equally  clear,  that  if  British  authority  were  to  be 
asserted  there  at  all,  that  authority  must  be  Imperial, 
not  Colonial,  and  must  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Imperial  duties  and  responsibilities.  My  anxiety  led 
me  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  state  of  my 
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mind,  in  a  letter  to  Gladstone,  on  the  22nd  April 

1883  :— 

I  will  first  (I  said)  assume  the  possibility,  that,  when  the 
information  we  are  expecting  comes,  it  may  make  out  a  case  for 
the  establishment  of  British  authority  at  some  point  or  points 
on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  especially  on  Torres  Strait.  It 
would  be  with  the  greatest  possible  reluctance  that  I  could 
bring  myself  to  assent  to  even  this :  but  I  am  unable  to  say 
that  a  case  of  necessity  for  so  much  as  this  may  not  possibly  be 
shown.  But,  if  a  necessity  or  justifying  cause  for  any  annexa- 
tion at  all  can  be  shown,  I  can  hardly  find  words  sufiiciently 
strong  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  Colonial,  as 
distinguished  from  an  Imperial,  annexation.  To  annex,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  decline  or  evade  the  moral  responsibilities 
of  government, — the  duty  of  providing  and  enforcing  just  laws 
for  the  protection,  conciliation,  and  elevation  of  the  numerous  and 
almost  unknoMTi  native  races  over  whom  we  should  thus  make 
ourselves  rulers  without  their  consent,  and  of  preventing  with  a 
strong  hand  their  oppression  or  plunder, — would  appear  to  me, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  to  be  not  only  an  ignoble  and  unworthy,  but 
a  morally  criminal  course. 

Gladstone  sent  my  letter  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Lord  Derby ;  not,  I  think,  without  a 
considerable  degree  of  sympathy  and  concurrence. 
Matters  remained  in  this  state,  when,  later  in  the 
year,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
a  strong  self-made  man,  several  times  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  I  found  in  conversation  with 
him,  that  we  were  likely  to  hear  more  of  the  matter, 
not  from  Queensland  only,  but  from  the  Australian 
colonies  generally.  This  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  us.  He  wrote  to  me  on  the  19th  of 
November  : — 

There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  Queensland 
Minister  acted  more  from  a  desire  to  captivate  political  support. 
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by  a  bold  stroke  in  asserting  the  importance  of  that  colony  at 
a  time  when  popular  support  was  certainly  needed,  than  from 
any  more  enlarged  view  of  the  interests  of  the  empire.  .  .  . 
But  this  leaves  the  qu^estion  of  the  British  colonisation  of 
New  Guinea  still  to  be  considered.  If  it  were  possible  to  put 
that  simple  question  authoritatively  to  all  the  Australian 
colonies, — either  to  the  Governments  or  to  the  people, — I  am 
confident  that  there  would  be  an  enthusiastic  response  in  the 
affirmative.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  felt  that  New  Guinea 
cannot  remain  as  it  is.  If  not  Great  Britain,  some  foreign 
Power  will  take  possession  of  it.  Experience  does  not  encourage 
the  belief  in  Protectorates.  The  acquisition  of  this  important 
island  by  a  foreign  Government  would  be  viewed  with  indigna- 
tion by  the  whole  of  the  Australian  population,  as  fraught  with 
,all  kinds  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  them.  Could  not  New 
Guinea  (I  only  speak  of  New  Guinea  and  the  small  islets  that 
belong  to  it)  be  colonised  by  Great  Britain,  on  a  clear  agreement 
that  the  expenses  of  the  new  Government  should  be  borne 
jointly  by  the  Australian  colonies  1  That  seems  to  me  just ; 
and  I  should  think  it  might  be  fairly  and  constitutionally 
arranged. 

I  replied  : — 

To  me,  the  question  is  one  of  very  serious  difficulty.  New 
Guinea  is  (except  Australia)  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  unpeopled,  but  is  occupied  by  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
population  of  (I  do  not  know  how  many)  millions.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  think  that  such  a  population  has  no  rights  to 
the  soil  which  it  inhabits,  or  that  it  is  a  light  thing,  either 
morally  or  politically,  for  civilised  European  nations  or  their 
colonies  to  treat  such  rights  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  and  to 
annex  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasiu'e  such  a  territory.  It  may 
be  that,  under  some  circumstances,  such  a  course  would  be 
the  only  alternative,  by  which  greater  evils,  both  for  the  less 
civilised  and  for  the  more  civilised  people,  could  be  prevented. 
But  none  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  yet  seen  or  heard  have 
convinced  me  that  such  a  necessity  for  annexing  to  the  British 
Empire  the  whole  of  that  part  of  New  Guinea  which  has  not  been 
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(nominally)  annexed  by  the  Dutch  now  exists.  You  are  disposed 
to  think,  that  the  Queenslanders  are  not  actuated  by  any  motive 
to  obtain,  through  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea,  a  supply  of 
native  labour  on  their  own  terms,  either  for  their  sugar  planta- 
tions, etc.,  in  Queensland,  or  for  the  settlements  which  they  may 
establish  in  New  Guinea  itself.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  un- 
able to  convince  myself  that  such  a  motive  has  no  influence 
there ;  but,  whether  it  has  or  has  not,  I  should  not  the  less 
anticipate  a  modified  form  of  slave  trade  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Northern  Australian  Settlements  and  their  offsets  in  New 
Guinea,  as  one  of  the  practical  consequences  likely  (and  almost 
certain)  to  ensue  from  any  annexation  which  would  place  the 
government  of  that  island  either  directly  or  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Northern  Australian  colonies,  or  any  of  them. 

Our  correspondence  closed  with  Sir  Henry  Parkes' 
answer  to  that  letter  so  far  as  the  substance  of  the 
discussion  was  concerned,  though  there  were  on 
both  sides  other  letters,  of  courtesy  rather  than 
argument : — 

The  question  (he  said)  of  the  British  colonisation  of  New 
Guinea,  if  not  a  purely  Australian  question,  is  one  which  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  concerns  the  future  of  that  country,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  without  keeping  in  view  the 
rapid  progress  which  Australia  is  making  in  all  the  elements  of 
national  life.  The  importance  of  Australia  to-day  may  be 
measured  by  a  single  fact — the  annual  value  of  her  sea-borne 
commerce  is  over  £100,000,000  sterling.  Ten  years  hence  her 
progress  wiU  be  surprisingly  increased ;  and  within  the  lifetime 
of  persons  now  living  her  population  in  all  human  probability 
wiU  outnumber  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  you  are  aware, 
New  Guinea  is  planted,  so  to  speak,  at  the  very  door  of  Australia. 
Torres  Strait  is  the  highway  for  all  the  eastern  commerce  of  the 
Australian  ports ;  and,  though  this  sea  is  nominally  some  eighty 
miles  wide,  it  is  so  broken  by  islets,  reefs,  and  rocks,  that  the 
clear  navigable  passage  is  not  more,  I  believe,  than  sixteen  miles. 
The  nature  of  Englishmen  in  Australia  must  change  with  the 
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milder  climate,  if  in  the  growth  of  the  new  empire  there  they 
rest  content  with  New  Guinea  remaining  as  it  is,  occupied  by  an 
intractable  savage  race,  and  at  any  time  subject  to  foreign,  or 
(still  worse)  lawless  occupation  from  without.  With  regard  to 
the  native  race,  I  think  your  Lordship's  estimate  of  their  numbers 
must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  reality.  But,  few  or  many,  I 
freely  admit  that  they  are  entitled  to  every  consideration  from 
a  Christian  people.  If  it  were  possible  for  their  condition  to 
remain  as  it  was  before  European  settlements  took  place  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  before  the  inroads  of  speculative 
strangers  upon  their  own  community,  I  for  one  should  be  opposed 
to  any  interference  with  them.  After  what  has  taken  place,  how- 
ever, foreign  interference,  whether  with  the  sanction  of  England 
or  not,  will  go  on,  and  be  continually  on  the  increase.  And,  if 
that  be  so,  will  it  not  be  best,  in  the  interest  of  the  Aborigines, 
to  give  a  wise  direction,  under  organised  English  authority,  to 
what  appears  to  be  inevitable  ?  In  some  form  or  other,  sooner 
or  later,  Europeans  will  take  possession  of  New  Guinea. 

I  do  not  think  the  idea  has  ever  been  entertained  in  Australia 
of  New  Guinea  becoming  an  appendage  of  Queensland,  or  of  any 
one  colony,  or  of  all  the  colonies  united.  What  I  understand  to 
be  desired  is,  that  Great  Britain  should  annex  New  Guinea  as 
one  of  the  Australian  group.  This  act  might  be  preceded  by 
the  consent  of  the  natives,  formally  given  in  public  assembly; 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  securities  for  their 
possession  of  a  sufficient  share  of  the  soil  for  their  support. 
The  expense  of  the  new  colony  should  in  justice  be  borne,  and 
it  would,  I  think,  be  willingly  borne,  by  the  colonies  now  in 
existence,  without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  English  tax- 
payer. There  really  is  no  fair  ground  for  fearing  that  any 
"modified  form  of  slave-trade''  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Australian  Legislatures,  though  possibly  there  may  be  persons 
in  Australia,  as  there  are  in  England,  who  would  favour  that  or 
any  other  means  to  give  them  a  supply  of  cheap  labour.  But, 
if  sugar  plantations  were  opened  up  in  New  Guinea,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  natives  should  not  be  employed  upon  them, 
under  proper  regulations,  as  well  as  labourers  from  other  countries. 
I  fear  it  must  be  held  to  be  an  admitted  necessity,  that  labourers 
accustomed  to  tropical  heat  must  be  found  for  carrying  on  out- 
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door  industries  in  tropical  Australia,  or  that  otherwise  the  land 
must  remain  unoccupied.  But  surely  this  can  be  done,  under 
the  regulation  of  wise  and  humane  legislation,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  class  of  persons  so  employed. 

In  the  sequel  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  received  confirmation  from  the  action  of 
Germany,  who,  without  giving  this  country  any 
notice  of  her  intention  to  do  so,  took  possession  of 
the  northern  side  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  This  left  us  practically  no  option  but  to 
establish  British  authority  on  the  other  side,  opposite 
to  the  Australian  coasts,  so  securing  the  navigation  of 
the  strait  from  any  foreign  interference,  and  obviating 
all  risk  to  the  Australian  colonies  from  the  presence, 
in  too  near  proximity  to  them,  of  a  rival,  and  under 
some  circumstances  possibly  unfriendly,  maritime 
Power.  There  were,  of  course,  many,  particularly  in 
Australia,  who  blamed  us  for  having  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  taking  the  whole  island,  or  all  the 
parts  of  it  not  in  Dutch  occupation.  But  those 
reasons  for  acting  in  the  matter  in  which  there  was 
real  force  were  satisfied  by  what  we  did :  the  terri- 
tory which  we  took  was  made  an  Imperial,  not  a 
Colonial  dependency ;  and  we  did  not  abdicate,  with 
respect  to  it.  Imperial  duties  or  responsibilities. 
What  the  practical  consequences  of  its  annexation 
may  be  to  the  natives,  to  Australia,  and  to  the 
British  Empire,  is  one  of  those  questions  of  the 
future  which  will  not  be  solved  in  my  time. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Sie  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmooe,  1st  September  1883. 

.  .  .  Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  tell  you  how  profoundly  the 
perusal  of  the  four  last  volumes  of  your  Aberdeen  Correspondence, 
which  I  have  completed  some  time  since,  interested  and  im- 
pressed me  to  the  end.  It  seems  to  me  to  give  a  truly  noble 
view  of  your  father,  as  the  wisest  in  judgment,  the  most  moderate, 
dispassionate  and  disinterested  in  character  and  temper,  the  most 
single-minded  and  patriotic  in  all  his  aims,  and  the  most  clear- 
sighted and  unprejudiced  in  political  discernment,  of  all  the  con- 
temporaries whose  letters  accompany  his  own — and  of  these  I 
should  place  Guizot  next  to  him. — Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Countess  Waldegrave 

Blackmooe,  XUh  September  1883. 

.  .  .  Now,  I  must  give  you  a  little  budget  of  our  own  home 
news.  Your  two  darlings  are  very  jolly  and  happy,  and  both  of 
them  are  learning  to  take  some  notice  of  their  old  grandfather. 
I  pay  them  an  early  visit  (the  first  thing  after  leaving  my  dress- 
ing-room) in  the  nursery.  Madge  shows  me  the  wonders  of  the 
house !  and  baby  condescended  to-day  to  let  me  take  him  in  my 
arms,  and  carry  him  about  till  I  was  content  to  give  him  back 
to  his  nurse.  They  are  both  so  good  and  sweet-tempered,  and 
very  fond  of  each  other. 

Our  new  buildings  are  advancing  fast  towards  completion. 
The  smoking-room  and  the  billiard-room  will  be  in  complete 
order,  and  ready  for  use,  by  the  time  that  you  come.  The 
garden  is  brilliant ;  but  among  the  trees,  and  especially  in  the 
ferns,  the  autumn  tints  are  coming  on  very  fast.  Everything  is 
beautiful;  Wolmer  pond  unusually  full  for  [the  time  of  year. 
Pheasants  turn  up  everywhere;  and,  though  Ormelie  and  his 
friends  only  got  thirty-three  brace  of  partridges,  I  turn  up  large 
coveys,  whenever  I  go  into  the  park. 

Your  mother  is  wonderful,  and  looking  so  well. — ^Your  most 
affectionate  Selboene. 
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Walmer  Castle,  Srd  October  1883. 

My  dear  Chancellor — I  am  afraid  we  shall  see  at  the 
General  Election  many  candidates  (not  only  on  the  Liberal  side) 
truckling  to  the  Irish  vote.  I  am  amused  as  to  your  talk  as  to  age  ! 
You  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  my  Grandpapa !  I  have  a 
strong  opinion,  that  both  you  and  Gladstone,  although  a  little 
older,  have  a  longer  prospect  of  physical  strength  for  intellectual 
■work  than  I  have.  There  is,  however,  some  truth  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  observation,  "  Do  not  let  us  old  fellows  discourage  one 
another." 

What  does  your  doctor  say,  and  what  does  he  advise  ?  And 
how  far  do  you  follow  his  advice  ?  that  is  the  obvious  remedy  for 
overwork.  You  are  not  a  master  in  the  art  of  taking  it.  I 
doubt  your  being  wanted  in  the  Lords  this  session  excepting  for 
the  Land  Bill. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  general  work  you  might  properly 
give  up. 

It  is  such  a  high  duty  to  yourself,  your  family,  and  your 
colleagues  to  do  whatever  your  doctor  tells  you  to  keep  your 
health,  which  is  so  precious,  intact. 

If  my  gouty  humours  have  suggested  facts  which  do  not 
exist,  and  inspired  false  inferences  from  them  which  do  not  exist, 
pray  forgive  me. — Yours,  G. 


[It  was  on  28tli  June  of  this  year  that  Lord 
Chancellor  Selborne  wound  up  the  debate  on  the 
Third  Beading  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  practically  carried 
by  the  results  of  the  Second  Eeading;  and  Lord 
Coleridge  tried  to  discourage  Lord  Selborne  from 
speaking  for  a  lost  cause.  The  speech  was  of  a  most 
telling  character,  and  was  said  on  very  good  authority 
to  have  turned  votes  enough  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  House.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  five.— K.  M.  M.] 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM — THE   SOUDAN  AND 
GENERAL   GORDON 

1884-1885 

The  Government  measure  for  extending  household 
suffrage  to  the  counties  was  introduced  early  in  the 
session  of  1884,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  large  majorities.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
motion  for  its  Second  Reading  was  met  by  Lord 
Cairns  with  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the 
House,  while  "prepared  to  consider  any  well-con- 
sidered and  complete  scheme  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  did  not  think  it  right  to  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  having  for  its  object  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
electoral  body  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  unless 
accompanied  by  a  Bill  for  the  redistribution  of 
seats. 

Upon  the  abstract  question,  whether  redistribution 
ought  to  follow — if  possible,  before  a  general  election 
— there  was  no  difference  between  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition.     The  Government  were  ready 
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to  give  every  possible  pledge  that,  so  far  as  it  rested 
with  themselves,  it  should  be  done.  But  they  were 
convinced,  in  view  of  the  conditions  proved  by 
former  experience  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  great 
measures  of  this  kind,  that  the  franchise,  on  which 
redistribution  ought  to  depend,  must  be  settled  first ; 
and  they  had  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  taking  that  course.  To  proceed  with  both 
measures  simultaneously,  under  an  engagement  that 
the  one  should  not  come  into  operation  without  the 
other,  would  enable  objections  to  the  one  to  be 
played  off  against  the  other,  so  as  to  endanger  the 
success  of  both.  If  the  principle  of  the  enlarged 
franchise  were  affirmed  conditionally  on  the  passing 
of  such  a  scheme  of  redistribution  as  might  be 
agreeable  to  the  Conservative  party,  the  Government 
could  not  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  of 
which  (if  they  had  consented  to  it)  they  would  have 
acknowledged  the  reasonableness.  It  was  difl&cult  to 
conceive  any  large  scheme  of  redistribution,  to  which 
many  objections  might  not  be  made  in  good  faith 
and  with  an  appearance  of  reason,  and  with  the  hope 
of  support  from  aU  whose  interests  were  affected  by 
it.  If  the  Conservatives  thought  (as  they  certainly 
did)  that  an  election  upon  the  new  franchise  without 
redistribution  would  be  disastrous  to  their  party, 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  more  confidence  in  any 
new  arrangement  of  electoral  districts  which  their 
political  opponents  might  devise.  To  pass  the  one 
measure  would  make  it  much  easier  to  carry  the 
other,  if  honestly  conceived  in  the  general  interest. 
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The  Government  had  no  other  intention ;  and  they 
could  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  propitiate  those  (if 
such  there  were)  who  thought  them  dishonest. 

In  the  debate  on  the  8  th  of  July,  the  speakers  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  put  in  as  strong  a  light 
as  they  could  the  imprudence,  from  a  Conservative 
point  of  view,  of  throwing  out  the  Bill,  without 
either  a  distinct  acceptance  or  an  open  rejection  of 
its  principle,  and  so  enabling  their  adversaries,  as 
soon  as  the  2,000,000  new  electors  might  be  admitted 
to  vote,  to  represent  them  on  every  hustings  in  the 
Kingdom  as  having  done  what  they  could  to  defeat 
it.  In  my  own  speech,  referring  to  some  words  of 
an  Opposition  speaker,  who  appealed  to  me  as  "  no 
violent  party  man,"  I  admitted  their  truth,  saying : — 

I  have  never  been  that;  many  people  would  like  me 
better  if  I  were.  It  may  be  due  to  various  causes ;  to  early 
training,  or  the  coldness  and  dulness  of  professional  life,  or,  it 
may  be,  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  government  of  the 
world  and  the  issues  of  great  events  do  not  depend,  after  all, 
wholly  or  mainly  upon  politicians  or  Parliaments.  These  con- 
siderations have  always  restrained  me  from  giving  to  party 
interests  what  was  due  to  public  interests.  I  cannot  be  far 
from  the  close  of  my  political  life,  and  whatever  the  results  of 
this  measure,  it  is  probable  I  shall  not  be  in  a  situation  to  be 
greatly  affected  by  them  otherwise  than  as  a  citizen. 

From  that  point  of  view,  I  urged  the  House  not 
to  accept  Lord  Cairns's  amendment.  It  was  carried, 
however,Sby  a  large  majority,  205  to  146 ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  August  Parliament  was  prorogued,  to 
meet  again  in  an  autumn  session  for  a  renewal  of  the 
contest. 
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The  crisis  was  serious.  Gladstone  thought  that, 
if  Parliament  were  dissolved  upon  the  issue  raised 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  controversy  must 
enlarge  itself  into  one  affecting  both  Houses,  what- 
ever the  Government  might  intend  or  desire.  I 
thought,  that  any  such  complication  of  the  question, 
already  grave  enough,  would  be  a  public  calamity  ; 
and  in  that  sense  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  asth  of 
September,  saying : — 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Ministers  who  bring 
forward  propositions  of  organic  change,  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  Franchise  Bill  and  the  redistribution  which 
must  follow  it,  to  do  everything  which  is  possible  to  mitigate, 
and  not  to  inflame  popular  passions,  when  those  measures,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  may  receive  temporary  checks  :  and  I  con- 
clude with  confidence,  and  indeed  certainty,  both  from  your 
whole  character  and  public  life,  and  from  the  course  which  you 
have  hitherto  taken  under  the  present  circumstances,  that  this  is 
your  own  opinion.  Even  the  immediate  object  of  carrying  those 
measures  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  their  safe 
and  satisfactory  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation, 
points  (imperatively  as  it  seems  to  me)  in  the  same  direction. 
We  have  justified  our  refusal  to  deal  with  redistribution  con- 
currently with  the  franchise  on  the  ground,  to  my  mind 
conclusive,  that  the  one  object  must  necessarily  be  impeded, 
and  both  might  possibly  be  frustrated,  by  mixing  them  up 
together.  How  can  men  who  have  acted  on  this  principle 
justify  its  total  reversal,  by  complicating  both  or  either  of  these 
measures  with  a  third,  much  more  dangerous  and  difficult, — 
indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  impossible  without  the  use  of 
revolutionary  means  likely  to  destroy  the  whole  political  and 
social  fabric, — when  the  opposite  course  would  ensure  their 
passing  safely  ?  If  the  balance  is  strained,  for  what  can  only  be 
a  very  short  time,  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are  we 
therefore  to  destroy  or  endanger  it  permanently  1  The  Opposi- 
tion have  already  declared,   that   they  will   yield   as    to   the 
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Franchise  Bill,  though  imaccompanied  by  redistribution,  if  the 
constituencies  declare  in  its  favour;  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  will,  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  When 
so  defeated,  they  would  not  (I  am  persuaded)  be  so  likely  to  try 
conclusions  again  with  the  Government  and  the  people  upon 
redistribution.  The  contingency  which  we  are  supposing  is  that 
of  a  dissolution.  The  right  of  the  Crown,  under  the  advice  of 
its  Ministers,  to  determine  the  time  of  dissolution,  would  have 
been  sufficiently  vindicated,  and  the  hands  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  in  the  meantime  enormously  strengthened, — 
for  good,  I  trust,  and  not  for  evil. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  the  personal  influence 
of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign,  judiciously  exerted, 
may  be  potent  for  the  public  good.  This  was  one  of 
them ;  and  the  settlement  which  followed  was  aided, 
if  not  brought  about  by  that  influence.  No  one 
was  better  qualified,  under  such  circumstances,  for 
the  office  of  a  mediator,  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

He  had  gained,  as  a  member  of  several  Administra- 
tions, a  large  experience  of  public  afiairs.  He  had 
no  personal  ambition  to  gratify.  His  opinions  were 
liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  moderate,  his  character 
and  political  attitude  were  eminently  patriotic  and 
independent ;  and  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  leading  men  of  both  parties.  He 
did  in  fact,  immediately  after  the  reassembling^  of 
Parliament,  enter  into  communications  with  Glad- 
stone and  myself,  and  in  his  opening  letter  to  me 
(27th  October  1884),  he  stated  his  opinion,  that, 
although  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  two  Bills, 
both  Houses  had,  in  principle,  accepted  the  franchise  ; 
that  it  would  now  be  safe  for  the  Government  to 

1  Parliament  met  for  the  Autumn  Session  on  the  23rd  of  October. 
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push,  forward  both  Bills — and  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  insist  on  the  franchise  passing  first, 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  both  through  by  waiting 
a  little  time.  "The  Tories  had  a  right  to  know 
whether  the  urban  and  the  rural  elements  were  to 
be  fairly  separated " ;  and  no  Ministry  had  a  right 
to  "  put  a  halter "  round  the  necks  of  both  parties ; 
which  (he  said,  adopting  so  far  the  argument  of  the 
Opposition)  was  "  the  avowed  policy  of  the  G-overn- 
ment." 

I  answered  him  on  the  31st  of  October,  dissenting 
from  the  "halter"  argument:  which,  so  far  as  there 
was  any  truth  in  it  at  all,  I  thought  quite  as  true  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other  view  of  the  case.  In  my  own 
view  of  the  situation,  which  I  went  on  to  explain,  it 
was  the  duty  of  any  Government,  which  thought  a 
measure  of  that  magnitude  and  importance  necessary, 
to  persevere  in  using  all  proper  and  constitutional 
means  to  carry  it;  and  to  avoid  all  snares  which 
might  be  laid  to  draw  them  out  of  the  course  which 
they  deliberately  adopted  with  that  view.  Our 
opinion  was,  that  a  large  plan  of  redistribution  was 
a  proper  complement  to  that  measure ;  but,  if  the 
majority  in  either  House  should  be  found  unable  to 
agree  upon  such  a  redistribution  as  the  other  House 
would  accept,  we  considered  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  franchise  ought  still  to  be  enlarged, 
as  proposed.  We  inferred,  from  the  line  taken  by 
the  Opposition,  that,  if  we  did  bring  in  a  Eedistribu- 
tion  Bill  before  the  Franchise  Bill  was  safe,  they 
would  reject  both,  unless  satisfied  with  that  Bill ;  and 
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would  avail  themselves  for  that  purpose  of  all  oppor- 
tunities which  the  difficulties  of  the  measure  might 
oflfer  in  either  House  of  Parliament.     I  referred  to 
(what  I  understood  to  be)  their  motive, — the  fear  of 
bad  consequences  to  their  party,  from   an  election 
under  the  new  franchise  without  redistribution, — an 
apprehension,   which  I  myself  thought   exaggerated 
and  highly  speculative,  and  not  worthy  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  political  action  of  a  great  party. 
Against  it,  I  set  the  reasons  for  a  contrary  line  of 
action,  as  I  saw  them.     If  things  were  forced  to  an 
extremity,    there    could    be    no    alternative,    except 
between  a  dissolution  (whether  by  ourselves,  or  after 
a   change  of  Government),  and  such  a   creation  of 
Peers  as  was  contemplated  in  1832.     The  objections 
to  the  latter  course  were  too  obvious  to  require  that 
I  should  dwell  upon  them.     As  to  a  dissolution  in 
the  winter,  in  a  distressed  state  of  trade,  with  great 
numbers  of  people  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere 
out  of  work,  and  under  violent  political  excitement, 
no   prophet   was   needed   to   foretell   what   its   con- 
sequences might  be. 

The  results  (1  said),  whichever  party  dissolved,  would  be 
very  much  more  unfavourable  to  Conservative  principles,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  those  words,  than  any  which  could  reasonably  be 
anticipated  from  an  election,  if  circumstances  compelled  one,  at 
a  later  date,  under  the  proposed  new  franchise,  with  the  enlarged 
constituencies  and  no  redistribution.  The  under-currents  of 
Republicanism  and  Communism,  always  with  us,  but  generally 
overborne  by  the  prevalence  of  common  sense  and  a  rational 
regard  for  their  own  interests,  not  unmixed  with  higher  motives, 
in  all  classes  of  the  people, — have  already  shown  themselves  on 
the  surface,  and  would  find,  in  such  a  dissolution,  very  unusual 
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opportunities  of  extending  their  power.  The  question  of  the 
position  and  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  no  Ministry 
could  prevent  from  being  more  and  more  seriously  agitated,  does 
not  stand  alone.  Some  Conservative  lords,  indeed,  profess  not 
to  care  about  it,  unless  they  can  please  themselves  on  all  great 
occasions  in  the  use  of  their  powers :  but  I  hope  they  do  not 
imagine,  that  they  could  run  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  rocks, 
and  save  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  country,  which  they 
may  perhaps  care  more  about.  The  chief  difference  that  I  can 
see  between  a  dissolution  at  this  time  by  a  Tory,  and  one  by  a 
Liberal  Government  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  danger  of 
violent  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  violent  demands  for  con- 
stitutional changes  would  be  greater,  and  the  power  of  repressing 
them  less. 

The  correspondence  had  reached  this  point,  when 
Lord  ToUemache,  a  liberal-minded  Conservative,  who 
sat  for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
general  respect,  came  to  see  me  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  on  which  he  also  was  in  communication  with 
Gladstone,  and  with  the  Conservative  chiefs.  I 
showed  him  (keeping  back  the  Duke's  name)  a  copy 
of  my  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  which  he  asked 
leave  to  show  to  some  of  the  Conservative  leaders. 
To  this  I  consented :  and  I  understood  from  him  that 
it  was  seen  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote ;  whether  by 
others  I  do  not  know.  What  Lord  ToUemache  wished 
was,  that  the  Franchise  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time  in  the  Lords,  and  a  Eedistribution  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Government,  simultaneously ;  and  that, 
if  the  Conservatives  then  found  it  impossible  con- 
scientiously to  support  the  redistribution  proposed, 
"  a  conference  might  lead  to  a  solution  so  important 
to    the    country."      In  making   that   suggestion,  he 
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probably  spoke  for  those  on  bis  own  side  with  whom 
he  was  in  communication,  as  well  as  for  himself 

Further  letters  of  mutual  explanation  passed  be- 
tween me  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  told  me 
that  my  language  was  "much  less  appreciative 
of  the  real  fairness  of  some  part,  at  least,  of  the 
Conservative  contention,"  than  that  of  Gladstone's 
letters  to  him  :  and  he  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  "fair  separation  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  element  in  the  new  redistribution,"  which 
he  understood  Gladstone  also  to  recognise.  But 
how  such  a  separation  was  to  be  made,  I  could  not 
see :  my  own  support  of  the  new  franchise  rested 
upon  the  contrary  assumption ;  and  I  replied  on  this 
point,  that  "  I  could  not,  in  the  long-run,  expect  bad 
results  from  some  leaven  of  the  less  intelligent  popu- 
lations, the  rural,  by  an  admixture  of  the  more 
intelligent,  the  urban " ;  and  that  "  I  knew  no  way 
of  even  attempting  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line 
permanently  between  the  two,  except  that  of  grouping 
towns  unconnected  with  each  other  and  having  no 
common  interest ;  which,  though  they  had  it  in 
Scotland,  would  in  England  be  most  unpopular,  and 
(I  thought)  impracticable."  Ultimately,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  series  of  eighteen 
Propositions,  which  he  had  drawn  up  and  placed 
in  Gladstone's  hands, — argumentative  for  the  most 
part,  but  ending  with  the  suggestion,  that  the 
Government  ought  either  to  insert  in  the  Franchise 
Bill  a  suspensory  clause,  giving  time  for  the  Eedis- 
tribution  Bill  to  be  proceeded  with  before  it  came 
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into  operation,  or  to  agree  on  the  outlines  of  a 
"  Eedistribution  Bill  which  both  parties  could  accept.' 
The  former  of  those  alternatives  I  thought  impracti- 
cable :  but  as  to  the  second,  I  said,  that  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  find  it  practicable;  and  I  was  not  without 
hope  that  proper  means  might  be  used  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  so  or  not."  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Duke  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Gladstone's 
tone ;  and,  to  prevent  my  own  feeling  and  disposition 
from  being  misunderstood,  I  wrote  ^ : — 

In  questions  of  political  procedure,  I  know  no  other  rule  of 
judgment  than  that  of  practical  wisdom,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
good.  In  the  judgment  which  I  have  formed  of  the  present 
situation,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  been  influenced  by  any 
disturbing  bias.  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  office  at  a  moment's 
notice,  rather  than  enter  upon  any  course  which  my  conscience 
condemns ;  and  if  there  exist  in  any  quarters  feelings  of  bitter- 
ness and  hostility  towards  the  Conservative  leaders,  I  do  not 
share  them.  I  bear  them  both  personal,  and  (in  some  sense) 
political  goodwill.  I  think  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  they 
should  have  due  weight  and  influence  in  the  country,  and  should 
be  ready  and  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  their  turn  of  office. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  them  effaced,  or  effacing  themselves ; 
which  I  fear  they  are  now  in  some  danger  of  doing. 

Within  a  few  days  after  those  words  were  written, 
everything  was  settled.  Nothing  was,  in  my  opinion, 
more  honourable  to  Gladstone  during  the  whole  of 
his  great  career,  than  the  resolution  which,  under 
his  guidance,  the  Cabinet  adopted,  to  come,  if 
possible,  to  an  agreement  with  the  heads  of  the 
Conservative  party  as  to  a  scheme  of  redistribution 
which   both    parties  might    accept.     The  necessary 

1  Tth  November  1884. 
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overtures  were  made,  and  were  met  in  the  same 
spirit :  and  a  committee  of  two  or  three  leading  men 
on  both  sides,  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  solution,  was  charged  with  the  work. 
The  result  was  marvellous.  With  incredible  facility 
and  rapidity  a  larger,  more  thorough'- going,  more 
symmetrical  and  consistent  scheme  for  a  rearrange- 
ment of  all  the  electoral  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
than  had  been  before  thought  of  by  any  practical 
statesman,  was  constructed  and  agreed  to.  The  idea 
of  eliminating  urban  elements  from  the  county 
representation  disappeared :  on  the  contrary,  all 
cities  and  towns  with  less  than  15,000  inhabitants, 
which  before  had  a  separate  representation,  were 
thrown  into  the  counties.  The  minority  vote  also 
disappeared.  All  the  larger  constituencies,  town  or 
county,  were  subdivided,  on  the  principle  (of  which 
Lord  Salisbury  was,  I  think,  the  first  public  advocate) 
of  giving,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  one 
member  only  to  each  electoral  district.''  The  plan 
was  accepted  by  Parliament  and  the  country  :  the 
Franchise  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without 
difficulty  a  fortnight  before  Christmas ;  and  in  the 
following  session  both  Bills,  with  a  Eegistration  Bill 
supplementary  to  them,  became  law,  so  as  to  enable 
a  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1885 
under  the  new  system.  I  have  paid  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  tribute  due  to  his  conduct  in  this  matter : 
it  is  due  also  to  the  Conservative  leaders,  that  in 

1  No  county  district  had  more  than  one  member.     Twenty-four 
cities  or  towns  and  three  universities  had  two  each. 
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judging  of  their  line  of  action  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  result  should  be  taken  into  account;  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that,  on  the  8th  of  July  1884, 
any  one  foresaw,  either  the  character  of  the  coming 
redistribution,  or  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
brought  about. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

30  PoKTLAND  Place,  Sth  March  1884. 

.  .  .  Here  we  are,  as  we  expected  to  be,  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able and  unpromising  political  situation.  The  tactics  of  tie 
Opposition  evidently  are,  to  play  oflf  Egypt  and  the  Soudan 
against  the  Franchise  Bill ;  throwing  also  into  the  cauldron  all 
other  troublesome  and  damaging  ingredients,  which  the  chapter 
of  accidents  may,  from  day  to  day,  bring  to  hand.  In  this  way, 
it  is  no  doubt  expected,  that  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
country  may  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  diverted  from  the 
Franchise  question,  to  the  misdeeds  and  failures  of  the  G-overn- 
ment;  that  every  step  of  every  parliamentary  discussion  may 
be  prolonged  and  embarrassed,  till  the  Franchise  Bill  is  either 
stifled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  sent  up  late  in  the  session, 
to  be  rejected  (not  on  the  merits,  but  on  some  evasive  and 
dilatory  ground),  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  that  the  result 
will  be,  to  compel  a  dissolution,  under  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  the  Ministry.  It  will  not  at  all  surprise  me,  if  these 
tactics  do  succeed.  We  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  great  diffi- 
culties, with  respect  to  Egypt  and  the  Soudan ;  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  at  all  see  my  way  out  of  them.  Nothing  is  more 
conceivable,  than  that  the  extraordinary  man  whom  we  have 
sent  to  Khartoum  may  go  on  saying  and  doing  (as,  to  some 
extent,  he  has  already  done)  things  which  the  English  people 
will  not  be  able  to  understand,  even  if  we  understand  them 
ourselves ;  for  all  which  we  shall  be  held  responsible,  if  harm 
comes,  and  even  if  good  does  mt  come,  out  of  it ;  and  that  any 
clear  intelligible  good  should  come  out  of  it,  will  require  almost  a 
miracle.     I  heartily  wish  now,  that  we  had  never  so  entangled 
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ourselves  in  European  arrangements  about  Egypt,  and  in  joint 
engagements  to  the  Khedive  with  France  (left  by  France  at  the 
critical  moment  to  be  performed  by  ourselves  only),  as  to  have 
got  into  the  trap  at  all.  I  only  hope  it  may  not  prove  to  us 
■what  Spain  did  to  the  first  Napoleon.  There  is  great  danger 
that  the  outcome  of  it  all  may  be  something  very  widely  different 
from  what  we  ever  intended. 

30  Portland  Place,  Srd  August  1884. 

I  write  to  you  in  very  troubled  times,  and  with  a  very  un- 
hopeful view  of  our  political  prospect  here.  But  the  first  subject 
on  which  I  shall  touch  is  as  to  the  course  taken,  or  likely  to  be 
taken,  about  the  disallowed  German  land  claims  in  Fiji,  as  to 
which  Bismarck  has  put  all  the  pressure  in  his  power  on  our 
Government.  I  am  able,  so  far,  to  reassure  you,  that  I  can  say 
positively,  nothing  has  been,  or  will  be  done  to  reopen,  or  unsettle 
any  land  titles,  either  of  natives  or  of  others,  as  settled  by  the  Fiji 
Land  Court  or  Commissioners.  ...  I  have  no  fear  that  any  native 
land  titles,  under  awards  of  the  Fiji  Court,  or  Commissioners, 
will  be  disturbed ;  nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  probable,  that  if  any 
compensation  should  be  awarded  to  Germans  or  others,  the  burden 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  Fiji  revenue.  JVe  may,  possibly,  have 
to  pay  some  money ;  but  your  good  work  will  not  be  undone. 
.  .  .  You  will  know,  from  the  newspapers,  all  that  has  happened 
about  the  Franchise  Bill.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  we 
might  search  history  in  vain,  for  so  wilful  and  unnecessary  a, 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  constitutional  power  in  any  State, 
as  the  Lords,  under  the  guidance  of  our  pessimist  friend.  Lord 
Salisbury,  have  in  this  case  created.  If  they  had  not  professed 
to  approve  the  Bill,  which  they  in  fact  rejected,  so  far  as  its 
own  merits  were  concerned,  I  could  have  seen  some  reason  in 
their  course,  though  I  might  still  have  thought  it  imprudent. 
But  for  the  Lords  to  overrule  the  judgment,  both  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  such  a  point  as  the 
mere  order  of  procedure  in  legislating  for  two  objects, — both  of 
which  they  profess  to  agree  with  the  Government  in  desiring, 
— and  for  the  sake  of  such  an  object  (or  to  avert  some  slight 
increase  of  the  votes  opposed  to  the  Tory  party  in  certain 
counties,  at  the  next  election),  to  give  a  formidable  impulse, 
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and  a  new  direction,  to  the  more  violent  forms  of  Eadical  and 
Eepublican  opinion, — seems  to  me,  I  confess,  nothing  short  of 
infatuation. 

I  have  no  space  left  for  Egypt.  Our  situation  there  is 
worse  and  more  perplexing  than  ever;  the  Conference  having 
wholly  failed, — chiefly  (I  suspect)  through  the  willingness  of 
Bismarck  to  see  us  embroiled  with  France.  We  are  still  without 
direct  news  from  General  Gordon;  but  what  intelligence  we 
have  represents  him  as  holding  his  own  against  all  assailants, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  does  not  doubt  his  present 
safety. — Ever  afiectionately  yours,  Selborne. 

To  Lady  Sophia  Palmer 

Blaokmoor,  Petbesfielb,  3rd  September  1884. 
.  .  .  Transgression  of  the  proper  constitutional  lines  can  do 
no  good  to  the  prospects  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  or  to  any  other 
cause  which  true  Liberals  ought  to  have  at  heart.  Gladstone 
has  set  a  good  example  in  this  respect,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  more  generally  followed,  than  (from  what  has  happened  in 
several  places)  I  dare  to  expect.  Everything  has  been  going  on 
here  as  peaceably  and  unexcitedly  as  if  there  were  no  such 
things  in  the  world  as  Franchise  Bills  and  Premiers.  We  are  so 
glad  that  you  have  had  the  interest  and  the  enjoyment,  which  such 
society,  on  such  an  occasion,  could  not  fail  to  bring.  A  missive 
has  come  to-day  from  Lady  Eosebery,  entreating  us  to  let  you 
go  back  to  her  from  Leslie ;  but  our  self-denial  was  not  equal  to 
such  a  demand  upon  it ;  so  the  answer  is,  that  we  can  no  longer 
do  without  you  here.  I  half  suspect  that  the  nursery  at  Dal- 
meny  had  its  share  in  the  wish  for  your  return  there ;  but  there 
are  nurseries  elsewhere ;  and,  among  other  places,  at  Blackmoor. 
— Ever,  my  darling  child,  your  most  affectionate  Father, 

Selborne. 

To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph 

Bkighton,  nth  Octoier  1884. 
We  are  longing  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  St.  Moritz, 
and  that  your  dear  husband  is  benefiting  by  his  rest  and  change 
of  air.     It  was  much  against  the  grain  to  shorten  our  time  at 
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Blaokmoor,  which  was  short  enough  as  it  was ;  there  being  plenty 
to  do,  and  my  own  strength  having  been  certainly  increased  by 
doing  it,  since  the  cooler  weather  set  in.  I  had  only  just  time  to 
do  the  garden-thinnings,  which  had  become  necessary  elsewhere 
than  below  the  terrace  walks ;  and  then  to  enlarge  the  three 
openings  to  the  first  view.  We  left  the  dear  place  in  great 
beauty ;  the  shrubs  (such  as  the  sumach  and  dogwood  and  azaleas) 
putting  on  their  finest  autumnal  colours.  But  it  was  thought 
that  your  dear  Mother  would  be  the  better  for  the  change ; 
and  so,  I  trust,  she  may  be.  .  ,  , 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  report  anything  favourable  of  our 
political  prospects.  There  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  House  of  Lords  giving  way, 
even  a  hair's -breadth;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  real  medium 
between  their  former  course  and  passing  the  Franchise  Bill 
unconditionally.  Some  people  think  (but  I  do  not)  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  peers  to  turn  the  scale  may  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Irish  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  said  to 
intend  to  play,  as  far  as  they  can,  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposi- 
tion.— Ever  your  affectionate  Father,  Selboene. 

To  THE  Rev.  Edwin  Palmer 

30  Portland  Place,  21st  October  1884. 

...  I  go  back  to  this  meeting  of  Parliament  in  no  hopeful 
frame  of  mind.  The  course  taken  by  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  made  all  that  has  since  happened  inevitable ;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  are  great  evils  in  the  system  of  stump- 
speeches  by  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Leaders  of  the  Opposition,  of 
which  we  have  lately  had  so  much.  Among  other  evils,  it  tends 
to  give  ambitious  men,  who  have  ulterior  views  in  which  the 
majority  (probably)  of  their  colleagues  do  not  share,  opportuni- 
ties for  promulgating  those  views,  as  it  were  ex  cathedra,  and 
so  accelerating  the  end  of  the  present  modus  vivendi  between 
moderates  and  extremists. 

I  feel  my  own  tenure  of  office,  under  these  conditions,  to  be 
very  precarious ;  for,  while  I  should  think  it  wrong  to  desert 
my  post,  at  a  great  public  crisis,  for  any  less  cause  than  the 
adoption  of  counsels  by  my  colleagues,  in  which  I  cannot  honestly 
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participate,  I  do  not,  from  day  to  day,  feel  certain  that,  in  the 
probable  event  of  persistence  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  course  dictated  by  Lord  Salisbury,  such  counsels 
may  not  be  adopted. — Believe  me,  ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

30  Portland  Place,  21s<  October  1884. 

.  .  .  The  results  of  the  rejection,  by  the  Lords,  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  have  been  many  exciting  speeches,  not  tending 
to  make  government  easier,  or  the  reputation  of  leading 
statesmen,  on  either  side,  higher  for  the  time  to  come.  We  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  the  autumnal  session,  in  which  there  seems  to 
be  every  prospect  of  persistence  by  Lords  Salisbury  and  Cairns, 
etc.,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  their 
guidance,  in  the  challenge  which  they  have  thrown  out  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  people.  What- 
ever other  issues  this  course  may  have,  I  feel  very  confident  that 
it  will  not  have  one  favourable  to  the  Conservative  leaders  or 
their  party ;  and  this,  I  confess,  is  one  of  the  things  which  I 
regret ;  for  much  more  evils  might,  to  my  apprehension,  happen 
to  the  country,  than  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  politics,  the 
Conservative  party  should  have  its  chances  and  its  turns  of  office. 
But  I  dread  the  consequences  of  an  attempt  to  reach  that  end 
by  the  kind  of  challenge  now  thrown  out,  and  by  straining  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  attempt,  I  feel  sure,  will 
recoil  on  those  who  made  it ;  and  will  really  give  an  impulse — 
I  fear  a  powerful  one — to  that  under-current  of  mere  Republican- 
ism, which,  I  think,  is  stronger  and  more  formidable  than  persons 
suppose,  and  which  the  examples  of  America,  of  our  Colonies, 
and  of  France  tend  every  day  to  make  more  so. 

With  these  prospects  before  us,  I  am  myself,  officially,  like  a 
man  who  is  conscious  of  a  mortal  disease,  and  cannot  tell  how 
soon  it  may  bring  him  to  his  end.  What  will  be  the  counsels 
of  the  Ministry, — above  all,  of  its  Head, — when  the  House  of 
Lords  has  again  thrown  out  the  Franchise  Bill  ?  I  wish  I  could 
be  sure  that  the  answer  to  that  question  will  be  one  of  which  I 
can  honestly  share  the  responsibility.     The  contrary  is  (I  think) 
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more  probable ;  in  which  case  your  friend  will  no  longer  have 
any  influence  over  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  will  devote 
what  remains  of  his  life  to  thoughts  and  studies  of  a  different 
kind. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  the  developments  of  German 
ambition  have  compelled  us  to  proclaim  a  Protectorate  over 
Southern  New  Guinea ;  and  I  can  only  trust  that  the  principles 
on  which  we  have  resolved  to  act  in  the  establishment  and  exer- 
cise of  our  authority  there  may  be  honestly  adhered  to.  I  can- 
not suppose  that  what  we  have  done,  so  far,  ivill  be  disapproved 
by  you ;  because  it  is,  in  substance,  what  you  yourself  foresaw 
as  a  necessity  of  the  future,  and  (in  your  paper,  written  when 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  Colonial  Secretary)  virtually  recommended. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  Commission  as  to  German 
claims  on  this  country,  in  respect  of  lands  in  Fiji,  has  as  yet  made 
any  progress.  I  said,  in  my  last,  that,  on  the  principles  as  to 
international  disputes  which  this  country  has,  of  late  years,  gener- 
ally accepted,  it  was  difficult,  theoretically,  to  resist  Bismarck's 
pressure  on  this  subject,  without  facing  a  serious  quarrel  with 
Germany  :  and  the  position  of  Germany  in  Europe,  together  with 
our  own  Egyptian  embarrassments,  made  that  alternative  most 
distasteful  to  our  Foreign  Office.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
perceive,  hitherto,  that  we  have  gained  much  by  the  concession ; 
whether  its  results  may  be  much,  or  little,  or  nothing,  as  far 
as  the  German  claims  in  question  are  concerned  :  and  I  do  so 
thoroughly  detest  and  distrust  Bismarck  and  his  policy,  and  see 
so  much  danger  in  even  the  appearance  of  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  hold  our  own  against  him,  that  I  would  rather  have 
run  the  risk,  whatever  it  might  be.  But,  on  a  question  (after 
all)  of  Foreign  policy  (with  a  money  question  behind  it),  I  should 
have  found  no  support, — not  even  from  Gladstone,  who  (on  such 
subjects  as  Fiji)  is  most  in  sympathy  with  me. — Believe  me,  ever 
affectionately  yours,  Sblborne. 


To  THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson) 

Blackmooe,  Petbksfield,  29iA  October  1884. 
My  dear  Lord  Archbishop  —  I  return  your    enclosure, 
which  seems  to  me  very  good ;  and  I  cannot  think  there  can  be 
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any  just  reason  why  it  should  not  be  issued,  as  prepared  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  yourself. 

There  is  one  suggestion,  which  I  venture  to  make,  as  to  a 
point  which  might  well  not  have  presented  itself  to  your  own 
or  the  Archbishop  of  York's  mind,  as  requiring  notice.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  are  those  who  need  to  be  warned, 
not  only  against  throwing  in  the  way  of  others,  by  improper 
pressure,  a  temptation  to  promise  insincerely,  and  afterwards  to 
break  the  promise,  but  also  against  vindictiveness  and  unneighbourly/ 
conduct  towards  those  who  act  or  speak  as  independent  citizens  and 
electors  in  support  of  candidates,  or  political  opinions,  different  from 
wn. — Believe  me,  yours  most  faithfully,  Selborne. 


To  Lady  Wilereda  Biddulph 

30  PoETLAND  Place,  Wth  November  1884. 

.  .  .  This  week  will  decide  our  fate.  A  few  days  ago,  when  it 
was  made  known  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill 
would  be  taken  unopposed,  we  thought  that  the  Lords  had 
recovered  their  reason ;  but  now  we  have  the  prospect  before  us 
of  this  opposition  being  renewed,  by  another  dilatory  amend- 
ment, upon  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on 
Thursday  next.  And  this,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done, 
said,  and  offered  more,  in  the  way  of  conciliations,  and  to  remove 
any  reasonable  pretext  for  continued  opposition,  than  was  ever 
before  thought  possible.  He  has  offered,  not  only  to  give  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  a  voice  in  determining  the  lines  on 
which  the  Eedistribution  Bill  should  be  drawn,  but  to  yield  some 
points  (of  no  slight  importance)  to  what  he  understands  to  be 
their  views  :  and  he  has  been  willing  to  introduce,  and  to  pledge 
himself  to  proceed  with,  that  Bill  without  delay,  if  the  Lords 
will  pass  the  Franchise  Bill,  or  give  any  assurance  that  it  shall 
be  passed.  More  than  this  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  one  in  his  position  to  concede;  but  we  have,  as  yet,  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  offers  will  be  accepted;  although 
Sir  Richard  Cross,  and  several  other  leading  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  very  clearly  declared  their  wishes 
that  a  settlement  should  be  arrived  at  on  some  such  terms. 
Whether  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  able   still  to  get  a  majority  of 
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the  Peers  to  follo-w  him  down  the  precipice,  through  thick  and 
thin,  remains  to  be  seen. 

With  respect  to  Egypt,  the  French  have  been  very  indus- 
trious (both  at  Cairo  and  in  Paris)  in  manufacturing  the  most 
terrible  and  circumstantial  reports  of  the  capture  of  Khartoum, 
the  death  of  Gordon,  etc.  But  we  had  the  pleasure,  yester- 
day, of  receiving  a  telegram  from  Lord  Wolseley,  transmitting 
the  contents  of  a  letter  from  Gordon,  dated  as  lately  as  the  ith 
of  this  month,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  then  safe  and  well, 
and  in  no  danger  of  his  provisions,  etc.,  falling  short.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  fear  that  our  Nile  expedition  will  be  too 
late  for  its  object :  everything  is  going  on  according  to  Lord 
Wolseley's  expectations ;  and  I  feel  as  confident,  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  be  about  anything,  that  he  will  be  as  successful  in  this 
enterprise  as  he  has  been  in  all  others  with  which  he  has  been 
entrusted.  It  is,  however,  only  too  certain  that  poor  Colonel 
Stewart  and  his  companions  have  perished. 

I  have  no  other  Egyptian  news  for  you — no  results  having, 
as  yet,  followed  from  Lord  Northbrook's  mission. 

With  regard  to  the  Transvaal,  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope 
that  the  decided  attitude  of  our  Government,  and  the  prepara- 
tions which  we  are  making  (including  the  vote  of  money,  which 
has  been  freely  granted  by  the  House  of  Commons),  will  bring 
the  freebooters  in  Bechuanaland  to  their  senses,  without  blood- 
shed.— Believe  me  ever,  my  dearest  child,  your  most  affectionate 
Father,  Selbokne. 

To  Lady  Laura  Ridding 

30  Portland  Place,  2nd  December  188i. 

.  .  .  The  Government  and  the  Opposition  are  at  last  in 
such  a  happy  family  mood,  that  we  really  expect  to  wind  up 
this  session  on  Saturday !  passing  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  read- 
ing the  Redistribution  Bill  a  second  time,  before  we  separate ! 
It  is  an  age  of  wonders !  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  the  right 
thing,  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  wisdom,  which  few  men, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would  have  shown.  And  the 
peculiarity .  of  the  case  is,  that  loth  sides  may  say  with  some 
truth,  that  they  have  justified,  by  the  results,  the  course  which 
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they  took  from  the  beginning,  and  have  done  nothing  really 
inconsistent  -with  it. 

Dear  Willie's  chances  at  Coventry  may  be  much  altered,  by 
the  place  losing  one  of  its  members. — Ever  your  most  affectionate 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  G-ordon 

BlAOKMoOE,  Petbrsfielb,  Zlst  December  1884. 

...  If  our  home  politics  have  become  smoother,  by  Glad- 
stone's wise  and  dispassionate  management  of  the  Franchise 
and  Redistribution  controversy  (though  for  this,  I  fear  we 
have  had  to  pay  the  price  of  letting  the  Conservatives  give  a 
stronger  and  more  adventiurous  form  to  the  Eedistributions, 
than  we  should  have  done  ourselves),  on  the  other  hand,  I 
fear  we  are  fast  getting  into  a  deadlock  with  all  Europe  about 
Egypt;  and  I  am  far  from  easy  about  the  tendencies  and 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  sudden  developments  of  colonial 
ambition  on  the  part  of  Germany,  which  are  producing  a  general 
scramble  for  annexations  or  protectorates  in  Africa  and  in  the 
Pacific.  All  these  things  are  done  by  Germany,  with  the  char- 
acteristic rapidity  and  unscrupulousness  of  Prussian  statecraft ; 
and  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  humiliation  at  the  passive 
part  which  we  have  played,  and  are  still  playing,  under  the  idea 
that  a  breach  with  Germany,  at  this  juncture,  would  make  our 
chances  of  honourable  extrication  from  the  Egyptian  difficulty 
even  less  than  they  are ;  when  my  own  conviction  is,  that  we 
shall  reckon  without  our  host,  if  we  expect  any  return  for  any- 
thing which  we  do  or  consent  to  do,  except  opposition  to  all  our 
proposals,  and  thereby  (if  at  all)  disguised  hostility.  No  doubt, 
as  we  did  not  want  to  annex  territory  ourselves,  either  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Pacific  (where  we  could  possibly  avoid  it),  we  could 
not  forbid  those  astonishing  movements  of  Germany  and  France 
in  regions  to  which  we  made  no  claim — that  is,  we  could  not 
forbid  it,  except  by  menace  of  war ;  and  war,  for  such  a  cause, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  us  (of  all  nations  in  the  world,  of  which 
we  have  appropriated  such  enormous  tracts)  to  justify,  let  alone 
the  question  how  far  we  are  in  a  condition  to  make  war  against 
all  Europe.     Still,  the  position  is  most  anxious  ;  and  to  me,  as  I 

VOL.  II  ^ 
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have  said,  not  without  humiliations.  The  Colonial  party  here, 
also,  is  increasingly  powerful  and  aggressive.  Eosebery  and 
Carnarvon  both  caress  and  flatter  it ;  and  what  developments  it 
may  urge  upon  us,  in  consequence  of  the  German  proceedings  in 
New  Guinea  (north).  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland  remains  to 
be  seen.  As  to  the  Fiji  question,  between  us  and  Germany,  I 
have  not  lately  heard  of  its  making  any  progress.  The  weakness 
of  our  ground  on  that  point  was,  that  we  have  so  much  and  so 
often  committed  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  arbitrations,  in 
case  of  international  disputes,  as  to  make  the  refusal  of  it  to 
Germany,  when  proposed  as  urgently  as  it  was,  hardly  possible 
from  the  Foreign  Office  point  of  view.  I  do  not,  however,  pre- 
tend for  a  moment  to  deny  that  I  thoroughly  disliked  it ;  and 
(if  it  had  depended  upon  me),  I  would  rather  have  risked  a 
quarrel  with  Bismarck. — Believe  me,  ever  yours  afiectionately, 

Selbokne. 


I  pass  to  other  affairs,  which  in  1884  and  1885 
were  subjects  of  anxiety  to  the  Cabinet,  and  greatly 
exercised  the  mind  of  Parliament  and  the  country  : 
affairs,  the  mismanagement  of  which,  as  many  thought 
it,  and  at  all  events  the  ill-success,  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  undermine  the  reputation,  and 
authority  of  that  Government. 

After  the  suppression  of  Arabi  Pasha's  rebellion, 
we  made  strenuous  and  unremitting  exertions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  finances  and  general  administra- 
tion of  Egypt, — efforts  which,  by  slow  and  painful 
degrees,  have  borne  much  fruit  for  good.  We 
assumed,  from  time  to  time,  new  responsibilities, 
hoping  always  that  they  might  be  of  short  duration. 
We  resisted  all  currents  of  opinion  tending  towards 
a  British  annexation  of  Egypt  (though  sometimes 
they  ran  strong  and  high),  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
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be  faithful  to  international  obligations.  But  we  were 
continually  crossed  and  thwarted  by  impediments  to 
those  things  which  we  considered  necessary  for  the 
good  of  Egypt,  arising  out  of  the  conventions  between 
the  Khedive  and  other  European  Powers,  which 
surrounded  us  like  a  hedge  of  thorns.  The  feeling 
which,  all  through  those  years,  actuated  me  as  to  this 
part  of  our  policy,  was  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  of  a  memorandum  which  I  drew  up  at  Lord 
Northbrook's  suggestion,  at  the  end  of  1884  : — 

I  am  among  those  who  now  look  back  with  sincere 
regret,  after  experience  of  its  consequences,  to  our  original 
interference  in  Egypt ;  and  I  am  most  anxiously  desirous  of 
finding  the  best  way  possible  out  of  it.  But  I  think  the  honour 
and  the  interest  of  this  country, — to  say  nothing  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  general  public  sentiment, — must  forbid  our 
leaving  Egypt  with  ignominy  and  humiliation,  or  abandoning 
the  Khedive  to  the  animosity  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Egyptian 
people  to  mere  anarchy,  until  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  France, 
or  whatever  other  powers  may  struggle  to  make  them  their 
prey. 

This  whole  stage  of  things,  with  which  we  had  to 
deal  in  Egypt,  was  a  legacy  from  the  extravagant 
ambition  of  Ismail,  the  father  of  the  reigning  Khedive, 
whose  deposition  in  his  son's  favour  was  the  fruit  of 
his  folly.  It  was  Ismail  who  extended  the  dominion 
of  Egypt  to  the  Soudan,  by  the  help  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  first,  and  afterwards  General  Gordon.  As  long 
as  the  newly-acquired  provinces  were  administered  by 
Gordon,  they  were  well  governed,  and  the  slave-trade 
was  efi"ectually  driven  back.  But  during  the  years 
which  followed,  abuses  and  oppressions  came  in,  and 
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the  way  was  prepared  for  the  insurrection  of  Arab 
tribes  under  the  chief  called  the  "  Mahdi,"  which 
began  in  1881,  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Nile. 
There  was  a  rumour,  current  in  most  parts  of  the 
Mahometan  world,  that  a  great  revival  and  restoration 
of  the  power  of  Mahometanism  was  to  be  effected  by 
a  new  prophet  who  was  to  arise  about  that  time. 
This  gave  the  strength  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  the 
Mahdi,  who  pretended  to  be  that  prophet  (whence  his 
title),  and  to  his  followers.  The  Government  of  the 
Khedive,  confident  of  their  ability  to  suppress  the 
revolt  even  after  it  had  acquired  formidable  dimensions, 
sent  a  force  of  12,000  men,  under  Hicks,  to  Kordofan 
for  that  purpose.  We  were  blamed  after  the  event  for 
not  opposing  that  measure.  But,  besides  the  diffi- 
culty of  requiring  the  Khedive  to  give  up  a  large  and 
important  territory  without  some  proved  necessity, 
there  were  weighty  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that,  if  he 
could  keep  the  whole  or  part  of  it  without  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  resources  of  Egypt,  it  would  be  well  to 
do  so.  The  superiority  in  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Mahdi's  troops  (not  unlike  the  old  Saracens)  was  not 
yet  understood.  Abuses  of  administration  might  be 
reformed  under  our  own  or  other  European  influence, 
while  the  country  belonged  to  Egypt,  but  we  should 
have  neither  control  nor  influence,  if  it  passed  under 
a  new  Arab  dominion ;  nor  was  it  likely,  that  such  a 
dominion  would  be  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
Khedive.  The  Arabs  would  certainly  do  all  they 
could  to  revive  the  slave-trade.  Their  power,  if 
established  with  the  command  of  the  Nile  above  the 
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cataracts,  might  be  a  standing  menace  to  Egypt, 
especially  if  Britisli  troops  were  withdrawn  from  that 
country ;  and  we  wished,  whenever  we  could,  to  with- 
draw them.  Commercial  intercourse  with  Nubia  was 
important  to  the  population  of  Upper  Egypt.  And 
access  by  the  White  Nile  to  the  great  equatorial 
regions,  which  recent  discoveries  and  explorations 
had  done  so  much  to  open,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  influences  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  might 
gradually  be  extended  to  Central  Africa,  would  be 
cut  off",  if  a  hostile  fanatical  Power  stood  in  the  way. 

These  considerations  had  weight,  until  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  Hicks  and  his  army  in  the  autumn 
of  1883.  But  that  event  changed  the  conditions  of 
the  question.  There  was  no  second  Egyptian  army, 
which  could  take  the  field  and  retrieve  that  loss ;  and 
the  Egyptian  finances  could  not  bear  the  charge  of 
prolonged  military  operations  on  the  necessary  scale, 
even  if  new  armies  could  have  been  raised.  We  had 
never  ourselves  contemplated  undertaking  such  opera- 
tions, to  maintain  or  restore  Egyptian  authority  in 
the  Soudan ;  nor  would  Parliament  have  supported 
us,  if  we  had.  There  was  no  longer  any  alternative 
(unless  worse  ruin  were  to  follow)  but  for  Egypt  to 
relinquish  the  ambitious  policy  of  Ismail,  and  limit 
herself  to  an  extent  of  territory  which  she  could 
govern  and  defend.  With  that  view,  we  advised  the 
abandonment,  not  only  of  all  the  remoter  provinces, 
but  of  Nubia  beyond  the  second  cataract.  The  Eed 
Sea  ports,  however,  were  to  be  retained ;  chiefly 
because  they  would  be  the  maritime  outlets  for  a 
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revived  slave-trade.  Whatever  was  possible  was  to 
be  done,  for  the  peaceable  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  from  stations  (both  inland  and  near  the 
coast)  which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  Mahdi's 
hands.  This  was  our  policy  under  the  new  circum- 
stances which  had  arisen ;  and,  so  far,  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  the  charge  brought  against  us  of 
inconsistency  or  vacillation  of  purpose. 

The  operation  of  withdrawing  the  Egyptian  gar- 
risons, and  protecting  them  till  withdrawn,  was  one 
of  hazard  and  difl&culty.  There  was  an  Egyptian 
force  under  brave  and  skilful  British  officers  at  and 
near  Suakim,  which  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  that  port,  and  also  to  relieve  the  neighbouring 
garrisons  of  Sinkat  and  Tokar.  But  that  expectation 
was  disappointed.  .Those  Egyptian  troops  were  de- 
feated on  several  occasions  by  the  Arab  tribes  under 
command  of  Osman  Digna,  the  Mahdi's  principal 
lieutenant  in  the  desert  region  between  Berber  and 
the  sea,  a  leader  not  only  of  high  courage,  but  of 
some  military  capacity.  It  now  became  evident  that, 
if  the  Eed  Sea  ports  were  to  be  retained,  and  anything 
effectual  done  for  the  relief  of  both  or  either  of  those 
two  garrisons,  we  must  take  that  burden  upon  ourselves ; 
and  we  did  so, — too  late,  however,  to  save  either  Sinkat 
or  Tokar.  Suakim  we  successfully  defended,  defeating 
Osman  Digna  in  two  pitched  battles  ;  after  which,  he 
gave  up  the  attack.  As  to  these  operations,  we  found 
ourselves  at  home  between  two  fires.  The  Conservative 
Opposition  blamed  us  for  being  too  slow,  and  only 
acting  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
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deny  that,  since  our  intervention  had  proved  to  be 
necessary,  it  might  have  been  better  if  we  had 
intervened  earlier.  Others  blamed  us  for  interfering 
at  all;  and  to  them  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
appeared  to  give  countenance;  for  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Arabs  whom  we  defeated 
at  El  Teb  and  Tamai  as  "  a  brave  people  fighting  for 
their  liberties."  Brave  they  were;  but  they  were 
fighting,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  not  for  liberty,  but  for 
power  and  the  slave-trade ;  and  in  their  use  of  power, 
when  they  gained  it,  they  were  sanguinary  and 
fanatical,  The  words,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  a 
strange  sound  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  carrying  on 
military  operations  against  the  people  so  described. 
I  was  myself  perplexed  with  them,  and  did  not 
understand  what  they  meant. 

This  being  the  state  of  things  upon  the  sea-coast, 
Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Upper  Nubia,  which  from 
the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali  had  belonged  to  Egypt,  was 
still  in  Egyptian  hands.  It  had  not  only  an  Egyptian 
garrison,  but  a  considerable  civil  and  trading  popula- 
tion, of  which  great  part  was  Egyptian.  General 
Gordon,  whose  former  administration  under  Ismail 
had  made  him  well  known  there,  was  sent  out  to  do 
what  he  could  for  the  accomplishment  by  peaceable 
means  of  the  policy  on  which  we  had  determined,  and 
as  to  which  he  had  definite  instructions,  with  which 
he  was  at  first  content.  The  resolution  to  send  him 
out  was  taken  during  the  Christmas  recess,  after 
consultation  between  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  and   Lord   Hartington.      I    believe   no   other 
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member  of  the  Government  knew  anything  about  it 
at  the  time,  but  when  it  had  been  done,  nobody 
objected  to  it ;  nor  do  I  suppose  any  objection 
would  have  been  made,  if  all  had  been  previously 
consulted.  He  seemed  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place ;  and  we  thought  that,  if  there  was  any- 
thing which  could  usefully  be  done,  he  would  find 
the  way  to  do  it.  Yet  the  step  was  a  grave  one,  upon 
which  serious  consequences  depended.  Nothing  was 
ever  done  more  suddenly.  One  day  he  was  in  Brussels, 
accepting  a  commission  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Stanley 
on  the  Congo ;  the  next  day  in  London,  agreeing  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  go  to  Khartoum,  and  starting  as 
soon  as  his  instructions  could  be  got  ready.  He  left 
for  Egypt  on  the  18th  January  1884,  and  was  in 
Khartoum  by  the  18th  of  February. 

He  was  a  man,  to  find  whose  like  one  must  turn 
to  the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades,  or  the  heroes  of 
romance.  An  enthusiastic  Christian,  a  knight-errant 
ever  ready  for  enterprise  and  adventure,  a  soldier  of 
iron  will,  nobly  despising  all  common  objects  of  human 
desire  and  ambition  ;  nature  meant  him  for  command, 
but  not  to  execute  other  men's  orders.  To  employ 
him  in  difiicult  ajffairs  without  giving  him  more  or  less 
of  a  free  hand,  or  to  judge  his  action  under  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  by  rules  of  red  tape  and  routine, 
was  an  offence  against  the  fitness  of  things.  He  was 
not  a  week  at  Khartoum  before  he  took  a  view  of  the 
situation  and  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  it,  difi'erent 
from  that  contemplated  in  his  instructions.  He  per- 
plexed the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  by  a  proclamation 
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intended  to  quiet  the  minds  of  Soudanese  slave-owners 
as  to  any  interference  with  slavery  as  a  domestic 
institution ;  and  he  perplexed  the  Cabinet  by  urging 
upon  it  the  choice  of  his  own  sworn  enemy  Zebehr, 
with  whom  he  had  a  blood  feud,  and  whom  Englishmen 
generally  understood,  upon  his  authority,  to  be  an 
inveterate  slave-trader,  as  the  fittest  person  to  establish 
an  independent  government  at  Khartoum.  The  reasons 
for  such  a  choice  could  not  have  been  made  intelligible 
to  the  British  public,  nor  would  it  have  been  accept- 
able at  Cairo ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
judgment  on  such  a  point  ought  to  have  been  (as  it 
was)  overruled. 

Until  the  beginning  of  April  1884,  our  communi- 
cations with  General  Gordon  were  well  kept  up ;  but 
after  that  they  were  cut  off",  and  we  remained  for 
several  months  without  letters  from  him,  and  without 
knowing  whether  he  had  received  our  answers  to  his 
own,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Government  were 
explained.  We  had  no  light  as  to  his  actual  situation, 
except  rumours,  more  or  less  vague  and  uncertain ;  but 
we  knew  that  he  had  off"ered  terms  to  the  Mahdi,  which 
that  personage  had  rejected,  and  that  he  had  to  defend 
Khartoum  by  force.  The  country  began  to  feel  uneasi- 
ness :  but  Gladstone  had  no  misgivings.  He  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons — rightly,  as  all  or  most  of 
us  thought  —  that  the  Government  was  responsible 
for  General  Gordon's  safety.  But  he  declared  also 
his  own  conviction  that  he  was  as  safe  at  Khartoum 
as  he  would  be  in  Regent  Street ;  and  that,  if  there 
were  any  danger  to  that  place,  he  had  the  means  of 
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ascending  the  Nile  at  any  time  to  the  equatorial 
regions,  and  from  thence  making  his  way  to  the'  coast 
near  Zanzibar.  Preparations,  nevertheless,  were  made 
for  a  relief  expedition  from  Suakim,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  temporary  railway  between  that  place 
and  Berber,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  guns ; 
but  the  opinions  of  military  authorities  fluctuated 
from  time  to  time,  some  being  for  that,  and  others 
for  the  Nile  route  :  and  it  looked  very  much  as  if 
nothing  would  ever  be  done. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  sanguine  views  as  to  General 
Gordon's  personal  safety  were  shared  by  his  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Gordon,  who  in  June  or  July  published  a 
paper  on  the  situation  (without  his  name,  but  known 
to  be  his)  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  But  I 
thought  that  more  than  this  was  necessary  to  justify 
inaction  on  our  part;  and  so  did  Lord  Hartington 
and  others  of  my  colleagues.  I  entered  into  personal 
communication  with  Sir  Henry  Gordon  and  learnt 
what  I  could  from  him,  both  by  conversation  and  by 
letter.  He  thought  that  his  brother  could  at  any 
time  leave  Khartoum,  but  that  he  would  not  do  so 
without  some  security  for  the  safety  of  all,  soldiers  or 
civilians,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him ;  and,  therefore, 
that  if  an  expedition  were  sent  out,  it  ought  to  be 
more  on  their  account  than  on  his.  Sir  Henry's  own 
leading  idea  was  that  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  ought 
to  be  to  form  an  independent  government  at  Khartoum, 
and  not  to  abandon  that  place  to  anarchy  ;  and  that 
this  policy  should  be  distinctly  declared.  To  its 
practical   difficulty   he   did   not   shut   his  eyes ;    he 
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inclined  towards  Zebehr,  and  yet  manifestly  did  not 
trust  him.  I  have  no  doubt  he  expressed  himself 
in  the  same  sense  to  Gladstone,  with  whom  he  was 
also  in  communication. 

After  carefully  considering  all  that  Sir  Henry 
Gordon  said,  I  put  my  own  view  of  the  case,  and  of 
the  duty  which  it  imposed  upon  us,  into  the  form 
of  a  memorandum  dated  the  29th  of  July,  which 
(with  Gladstone's  consent,  and  accompanied  by  his 
observations  upon  it)  I  circulated  to  our  colleagues. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

I  assume,  as  beyond  controversy,  that  the  Government  is 
and  holds  itself  to  be,  bound  by  the  declarations  made  in  Parlia- 
ment by  leading  Ministers  on  this  subject ;  which  (as  generally 
understood,  and  as  I  myself  understand  them)  were,  that  we 
acknowledged  ourselves  to  be  under  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  General  Gordon,  and  would  be  prepared,  in  due  time,  to  take 
any  measures  which  might  be  necessary  and  reasonably  practi- 
cable for  his  relief,  if  in  danger.  The  first  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  General  Gordon  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
being  in  a  position  of  danger  unless  some  measures  are  taken 
with  a  view  to  his  relief  ? 

All  communication  between  him  and  the  Government  (either 
direct,  or  through  the  Government  of  Egypt)  has  now  been 
interrupted  for  more  than  three  months.  Our  last  message  from 
him  was  dated  early  in  April ;  and  his  brother,  Sir  Henry 
Gordon,  has  not  heard  from  him  since  the  latter  part  of  March. 
We  know  that  Berber  is  in  the  hands  of  tribes  hostile  to  him  ; 
and  we  know  the  same  of  the  country  between  Berber  and 
Suakim.  We  have  used  all  means  which  have  suggested  them- 
selves, ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  send  messages  to  him  and 
receive  answers  ; — we  do  not  know  that  he  has  received  any  of 
our  messages,  and  we  have  received  no  answers.  The  most 
recent  reports,  through  Dongola  and  Suakim,  appear  to  show 
that  he  has  been  and  is  successfully  defending  himself,  and  is  in 
no  present  danger.     But  they  also  show  that  he  is  expecting  a 
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force  to  be  sent  for  Ms  relief.  We  know  nothing  (and  his  brother 
Sir  Henry  Gordon  cannot  know  more  than  we  do)  as  to  the 
position,  strength,  or  resources  of  any  hostile  tribes  either  above 
or  below  Khartoum  against  which  he  may  be  now  defending 
himself,  or  may  have  to  defend  himself  hereafter.  As  to  his 
means  of  continuing  to  hold  his  ground,  the  information  which 
we  received  early  in  the  year  does  not  entitle  us  to  expect  that 
his  supplies  will  last  beyond  October.  Sir  Henry  Gordon  thinks 
(apparently  with  reason)  that  he  will  be  in  most  imminent 
danger  whenever  his  ammunition  fails.  The  assumption  that, 
with  or  without  ammunition,  he  might  sail  up  the  White  Nile  to 
the  equatorial  regions  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  thence 
make  his  way  to  the  coast  by  Zanzibar  or  to  the  upper  Congo, 
seems  to  me  to  be  rash  and  unwarranted,  in  our  present  absolute 
ignorance  of  his  exact  situation  and  of  the  attitude  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  tribes  between  Khartoum  and  Gondokoro.  I  am 
aware  that  General  Gordon  himself  some  months  since  enter- 
tained that  idea,  and  that  it  is  still  entertained  by  Sir  Henry 
Gordon.  But  Sir  Henry  Gordon's  opinion  on  this  point  must 
be  taken  with  the  qualification,  that  he  believes  this  mode  of 
escape,  though  physically  possible,  to  be  certain  to  have  for  its 
consequence  the  massacre,  not  only  of  any  Egyptian  soldiers  who 
might  be  left  behind,  but  of  the  whole  civil  and  trading  popula- 
tion of  Khartoum  who  have  loyally  stood  by  General  Gordon, 
and  with  whom  he  would  rather  perish  than  desert  them  in  such 
an  extremity.  I  am  not  myself  convinced  that  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  this  belief ;  but  I  am  just  as  little  convinced  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  ground  for  supposing  that  such  a  mode  of 
escape  would  be  really  open  to  him,  unless  he  were  very  well 
provided  with  the  means  of  forcing  his  way,  if  attacked  as  he 
probably  would  be. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  those  who 
are  under  any  responsibility  for  his  safety  have  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  his  position  to  be  one  which  will  be  safe  beyond  the 
coming  autumn.  The  question  remains,  whether  he  has  done 
anything  which,  fairly  and  reasonably  considered,  ought  to  exone- 
rate us  from  that  responsibility  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no 
ground  for  such  an  opinion,  if  anybody  entertains  it.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  military  operations  which  he 
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has  been  carrying  on  have  exceeded  what  was  necessary  for 
strictly  defensive  purposes;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
would  have  any  motive  for  making  war  upon  tribes  by  whom 
he  was  not  attacked  or  threatened.  Is  he  to  be  condemned  for 
operating  actively  against  those  who  have  attacked  or  threatened 
him,  as  we  ourselves  did  near  Suakim  ? 

I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  he  is  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
hope  of  establishing  some  settled  government  at  Khartoum ;  and 
I  know  his  brother's  opinion  upon  that  point,  and  that,  if  his 
brother's  opinion  is  to  be  accepted  as  decisive,  the  conclusion 
might  be  that  any  expedition  for  his  relief  would  be  fruitless, 
unless  that  object  were  in  some  way  accomplished.  But  if  our 
policy  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  which  Sir  Henry  Gordon 
thinks  indispensable,  I  cannot  therefore  regard  General  Gordon's 
position,  if  left  destitute  of  all  means  of  defence  without  being 
himself  so  much  as  heard  on  the  subject,  as  one  for  which  we 
shall  have  no  responsibility.  If  a  force  were  sent,  it  would 
necessarily  obey  our  orders,  and  not  General  Gordon's,  if  his 
views  were  different.  If  it  were  a  force  suflScient  only  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  communication  with  him,  ascertaining  his 
position,  and  supplying  his  wants,  we  should  at  least  have  shown 
some  care  for  his  safety.  I  cannot  impute  it  to  him  as  a  fault 
that  he  has  been  desirous  of  leaving  behind  him  a  settled  govern- 
ment at  Khartoum.  The  accomplishment  of  that  object,  if 
possible  by  peaceable  means,  was  contemplated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  mission;  and  it  was  in  itself  beyond  all  doubt 
desirable  for  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Egypt.  The  fact 
that  General  Gordon  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  repelling 
force  by  force,  does  not  prove  that  he  has  sought  to  accomplish 
that  object  by  other  than  peaceable  means.  His  language  about 
"  crushing  the  Mahdi,"  etc.,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  he  was 
attacked  or  threatened  by  the  Mahdi's  followers,  without  imput- 
ing to  him  any  such  purpose.  It  is  surely  premature  (to  say  the 
least)  to  treat  him  as  having  disobeyed  or  disregarded  the  orders 
or  messages  latterly  sent  to  him,  until  we  really  know  what  he 
has  actually  done,  and  why  he  has  done  it,  and  whether  those 
orders  and  messages  were  received  by  him  or  not.  I  am  as  much 
averse  as  any  man  possibly  can  be  to  sending  out  an  unnecessary 
and  a  more  or  less  costly  expedition,  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
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and  dangers  of  any  route  which  may  be  practicable  between 
Egypt  or  the  Eed  Sea  and  Khartoum.  But  I  am  still  more  averse 
to  acting  towards  a  public  servant,  in  whose  reputation  and 
safety  all  England,  and  (I  might  almost  say)  the  world  is 
interested — who  has  accepted  at  our  instance  a  mission  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty — as  if  we  had  no  real  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
which  we  have  publicly  acknowledged,  or  as  if  something  (of 
which  I  can  see  no  evidence  at  all)  had  happened  to  absolve  us 
from  those  responsibilities.  Even  if  lower  considerations  than 
those  of  strict  obligation  were  regarded,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  latter  course  would  be  more  dangerous  to  our  general  intierests 
as  a  nation,  and  our  position  and  prospects  with  respect  to  Egypt, 
and  more  costly  in  the  end,  than  the  former.  As  to  the  alter- 
native of  sending  Zebehr  into  the  Soudan  (towards  which  Sir 
Henry  Gordon  evidently  still  leans,  thoughjwith  much  hesitation), 
I  will  only  say  that  I  should  prefer  that,  or  almost  anything  else, 
to  letting  things  drift  and  take  their  course  without  either 
preparation  or  action.  At  all  events,  some  serious  and  sufficient 
effort  should  now  be  made,  by  whatever  means  are  really 
necessary,  to  reopen  communications  with  General  Gordon.  Sir 
Henry  Gordon  thinks  that,  for  this  purpose,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  route  by  way  of  Massowah  and  Kassala 
than  it  seems  to  have  hitherto  received.  This,  if  I  remember 
right,  was  the  route  by  which  Mr.  Guy  Dawnay  volunteered, 
some  time  since,  to  go  to  General  Gordon's  relief. 

This  memorandum,  together  with  other  expressions 
of  opinion  which  it  confirmed  or  contributed  to  elicit, 
from  Lord  Hartington  and  others  who  took  the  same 
view,  brought  the  question  to  a  point :  and  Lord 
Wolseley's  expedition  by  the  Nile  route  (which  he 
preferred)  was  the  result  of  the  resolution  then  taken. 
The  expedition  was  met,  when  it  had  all  but  reached 
its  destination  after  fighting  its  way  successfully 
against  fierce  and  obstinate  resistance,  by  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gordon  on 
the  26th  of  January  1885.     The  primary  object,  of 
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relieving  Mm  and  providing  for  his  safety,  was  thus 
unhappily  frustrated ; — but  that  the  British  general 
should  at  once  retrace  his  steps  in  the  face  of  that 
disaster,  leaving  the  Mahdi  unmolested  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  triumph,  did  not  seem  to  be  the  course 
most  becoming  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  British 
nation.  My  own  feeling  on  that  point  was  expressed 
in  the  following  answer  ^  to  a  letter  of  expostulation 
which  I  received  from  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment : — 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  courteous  tone  of 
your  letter  towards  myself  personally;  and,  if  I  differ  from 
you,  I  think  it  is  as  to  facts,  rather  than  principles.  While  I 
cannot  but  hold  that  war,  when  entered  into  for  right  and 
necessary  objects,  is  lawful,  I  deplore  the  necessity  even  when 
I  am  convinced  that  it  exists,  and  I  agree  heartily  with  those 
who  condemn  it  when  it  has  not  that  justification.  I  cannot 
discuss  with  you  the  question  of  the  whole  policy  which  the 
Government  has  pursued  in  Egypt :  which,  whether  mistaken  or 
not,  has  been  founded  on  our  view  of  the  public  engagements  of 
this  country.  But  I  can,  at  least,  place  before  you  my  reasons 
for  not  sharing  your  scruples  as  to  the  military  operations  in  the 
Soudan.  We  advised  (indeed  virtually  compelled)  the  Egyptian 
Government  after  Hicks's  defeat,  to  relinquish  the  Soudan,  which 
they  were  unable  to  hold,  and  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 
their  garrisons.  Our  advice  did  not  extend  to  the  Eed  Sea 
ports,  near  which  were  some  of  the  garrisons.  To  relieve  them, 
if  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  closed  the  outlets  for 
the  Soudan  slave-trade,  were  legitimate  objects  of  our  policy. 
The  Egyptians  proved  unable  to  do  this  for  themselves ;  and  it 
was  for  these  defensive  piu'poses  that  the  operations  undertaken 
last  year  at  and  near  Suakim  were  carried  on.  We  were  not 
the  aggressors :  Osman  Digna  was  the  aggressor  upon  the 
garrisons,  and  threatened  Suakim.      We  did  not  attack   him 

1  6th  April  1885. 
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without  first  oflfering  terms,  which  he  refused  with  defiance ;  nor 
did  he  ever  himself  propose  to  us  terms  of  peace.  Whatever 
causes  justify  warlike  operations,  justify  also  their  prosecution 
by  vigorous  measures ;  they  cannot  be  carried  on  by  standing 
passively  on  the  defence,  or  without  such  efforts  as  are  necessary 
for  success.  Our  victories  over  Osman  Digna  were  not  (as  some 
say)  fruitless :  his  power  was  checked ;  and,  though  Sinkat  and 
Tokar  were  not  saved,  nor  Kassala  or  Berber  relieved,  the  Eed 
Sea  ports  were  made  secure,  and  the  maritime  outlets  of  the 
slave-trade  in  that  region  have  remained  closed.  We  sent 
General  Gordon  on  a  pacific  mission  to  Khartoum,  with  a  view 
to  bring  away  the  garrisons  there  and  at  Senaar,  and  (if  possible) 
to  replace  the  Egyptian  by  some  sort  of  native  Government 
there,  which  might  set  limits  to  the  Mahdi's  power  and  to  the 
danger  of  its  extension  in  the  direction  of  Egypt,  without 
encouraging  the  slave-trade.  For  these  objects,  we  did  not 
desire  or  contemplate  the  use  of  force.  General  Gordon  did 
not  attack  the  Mahdi :  almost  his  first  act  was  to  propose  to 
recognise  him  as  ruler  of  Kordofan,  where  (and  where  alone)  he 
was  already  established :  which  ofier  the  Mahdi  rejected.  The 
Mahdi  and  his  followers, — whose  cause  I  regard,  not  as  that  of 
local  liberty,  but  as  the  sanguinary  propagation  of  a  fanatical 
tyranny, — attacked  and  besieged  Gordon  at  Khartoum:  and 
Gordon  for  many  months  heroically  defended  himself.  The 
Government  which  sent  him  there  admitted  their  responsibility 
for  him,  and  their  obligation  to  use  proper  means  for  his  safety : 
— they  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  less,  consistently 
with  duty  and  honour.  They  did  not  take  military  measures 
for  this  purpose  till  it  had  become  clear  that  they  must  be  taken 
at  once  if  the  pledge  which  had  been  given  was  to  be  redeemed. 
Our  troops,  if  they  had  been  not  forcibly  resisted  in  their  progress 
towards  Khartoum,  would  not  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
fight.  Their  mission  was  to  extricate  General  Gordon  and  those 
who  were  with  him  from  the  dangers  surrounding  them,  and  to 
make  the  best  arrangements  which  might  be  found  practicable 
for  the  future ;  but  not  to  remain  in  the  Soudan  indefinitely,  or 
for  aggressive  purposes.  That  this  was  the  character  of  their 
mission,  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Mahdi  and  his 
followers :    who,   nevertheless,   persevered   in   their   hostilities ; 
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and  having,  by  treachery  from  within,  obtained  possession  of 
Khartoum,  put  to  death  Gordon,  the  representative  of  this 
country,  in  the  face,  and  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  British 
force  sent  for  his  relief.  I  hold  it  to  have  been  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  simply  to  relinquish  our  expedition 
and  retire,  leaving  the  Mahdi  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
conquest  with  an  unbroken  power :  which,  magnified  in  the  eyes 
of  all  his  followers  by  success,  and  by  our  apparent  inability  to 
resist  it,  must  have  been  a  standing  menace  to  Egypt,  to  the 
very  borders  of  which  it  would  have  at  once  extended;  and 
must  have  postponed  (nobody  can  say  how  long)  all  hope  of 
our  being  able  to  terminate  our  engagements  for  the  defence  of 
that  country,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  military  occupation ;  and 
would  probably  have  obliged  us  considerably  to  increase  our 
force  there.  Nor  can  I  think  that,  if  we  had  at  that  time  taken 
such  a  step,  those  interests,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which 
are  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  British  honour  and  power, 
would  have  been  safe.  It  is  duty,  and  not  vainglory  or  selfish- 
ness, which  requires  a  great  nation  to  maintain  its  power,  even 
(if  necessary)  at  great  sacrifices.  It  may  be  right  for  individual 
men  sometimes  to  endure  without  resentment  or  resistance 
checks  and  defeats,  or  even  insults  and  injuries.  But  the  rulers 
of  a  nation  to  which  are  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  the 
welfare  and  the  protection  of  the  rights,  both  of  its  own  people 
and  of  a  vast  empire  beyond,  with  the  responsibilities  which  attend 
public  engagements  with  other  states,  cannot  do  so  without  being 
unfaithful  to  their  trust.  If  the  rulers  of  this  country  did  so, 
these  evils  would  be  rapidly  and  in  many  quarters  multiplied ; 
endangering  the  loss,  not  of  oirr  Empire  only,  but  of  our  domestic 
peace,  liberty,  and  independence. 

Strong  as  these  motives  for  not  retracing  our  steps 
without  making  our  power  felt  at  Khartoum  were, 
they  were  overruled  in  the  result  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  not  foreseen.  An  immediate  advance 
upon  either  Khartoum  or  Berber  might  have  been 
possible  ;  and  if  such  a  step  had  been  deemed  prudent 
by  Lord  Wolseley,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 

VOL.  II  L 
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taken.  But  tlie  altered  position  of  affairs  made  it 
necessary  to  consider  whether  the  strength  and 
resources  of  an  expedition  intended  for  a  different 
state  of  things  might  not  prove  inadequate  to  pro- 
longed offensive  operations  in  an  unhealthy  climate, 
against  an  enemy  holding  possession  of  fortified 
towns,  and  flushed  with  success  :  and  to  remove  all 
uncertainty  on  that  point,  some  considerable  increase 
both  of  force  and  of  expenditure  might  have  been 
needed.  This,  as  we  understood,  was  Lord  Wolseley's 
opinion.^  Whether  we  should  have  been  ready  to 
make  those  sacrifices,  and  have  been  supported  in 
doing  so  by  Parliament,  if  there  had  been  no  sign  of 
danger  in  any  other  quarter,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
say.  But,  just  at  that  critical  moment,  we  became 
involved  in  a  dangerous  controversy  with  Eussia  as 
to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan :  and  movements  of 
Eussian  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat  took 
place,  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  make  a 
rupture  imminent.  Whether  the  occupation  of  our 
troops  upon  the  Nile  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
attitude  of  Eussia  in  that  dispute,  can  be  no  more 
than  matter  of  conjecture ;  but,  if  we  were  to  be 
ready  for  a  war  with  Eussia  in  the  East,  it  was 
necessary  that  all  our  disposable  force  should  be  made 
available  for  that  service :  two  serious  wars,  one  in 
the  Soudan,  and  another  in  Asia,  could  not  go  on 

1  "  I  know  "  (said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Ms  Midlotliian  Address,  Sept. 
17,  1885),  "there  are  persons  of  no  mean  authority  who  have  held 
that  the  expedition  to  Khartoum  would  have  been  the  most  arduous 
military  effort  undertaken  by  us  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 
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together.  So  on  the  13th  of  April,  at  a  Cabinet  from 
which  the  heaviest  of  domestic  afflictions  made  my 
absence  unavoidable,  the  resolution  to  withdraw  Lord 
Wolseley's  army  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was 
taken ;  and  Parliament,  a  week  afterwards,  was  asked 
for  a  vote  of  £11,000,000,  partly  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  Soudan,  and  partly  for  the  preparations 
required,  in  view  of  the  contingency  of  a  Eussian 
War.  But,  when  this  had  been  done,  the  Eussian 
scare  subsided,  almost  as  unexpectedly  as  it  had. 
risen ; — misunderstandings  which  seem  insoluble  were 
cleared  up ;  difficulties  which  seem  insuperable  were 
overcome.  The  alarm  in  Afghanistan  passed  away, 
without  leaving  behind  it  in  that  country  any  lasting 
effects ;  but  in  Nubia  it  gave  safety  to  the  captors  of 
Berber  and  Khartoum,  and  permanence  to  their 
conquests. 

To  THE  Archdeacon  oe  Oxford  (Palmer) 

Blackmook,  29<A  January  1885. 

The  loss  of  Sir  H.  Stewart  (a  Wykehamist)  is  a  great  drawback 
upon  successes,  otherwise  very  satisfactory,  and  confirming  our 
hopes  of  a  successful  result  to  an  expedition  which  I  have  always 
thought  of  vital  consequence.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is 
now  every  prospect  of  our  coming  to  (what  I  think)  a  good 
settlement  with  France  and  the  other  European  Powers. 

I  have  been  reading,  with  great  interest,  John  Wordsworth's 
Bampton  Lectures.  There  are  only  about  two  pages  (in  the  chapter 
on  the  Atonement)  which  I  do  not  like. — ^Ever  your  most 
affectionate  brother,  Selborne. 


CHAPTEE  XXVm 

LOED   TENNYSON — BISHOPEIC   OF   SOUTHWELL — 
PUBLIC   LOSSES — MY   WIPE's   DEATH 

1884-1885 

A  GEEAT  honour  was  done  me  in  1884  by  Lord 
Tennyson ;  who,  on  the  publication  of  his  Becket, 
dedicated  it  to  me.  He  had  read  it  to  me  when 
we  were  with  him  at  Farringford  from  the  manu- 
script. 

The  dedication  is  as  follows  : — 

To  THE  Lord  Chancellor, 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE 

My  dear  Selborne — To  you,  the  honoured  Chancellor  of 
our  own  day,  I  dedicate  this  dramatic  memorial  of  your  great 
predecessor — which,  although  not  intended  in  its  present  form 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  modern  theatre,  has  nevertheless — 
for  so  you  have  assured  me — won  your  approbation. — Ever 
yours,  Tennyson. 

To  Lord  Tennyson 

30  Portland  Place. 
.  ,  .  But  I  can  no  longer  delay  thanking  you  for  it  ^  and  for 
the  dedication.     All  of  us,  I  suppose,  who  have  so  far  come  out 

,  1  Becket  sent  to  Lord  Selborne  by  Lord  Tennyson. 
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conquerors  in  the  great  internal  struggles  of  life  as  to  have  been 
enabled  to  play  some  part,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  for  good, 
in  the  world,  must  share  in  the  natural  feeling  of  the  ancients, 
who  did  not  look  upon  death  as  Christians  do,  that  there  would 
be  something,  not  the  mere  memory  of  places,  oflSces,  or  titles, 
and  stUl  less  pompous  memorials,  to  rescue  our  names  from  the 
obscurity  and  virtual  oblivion  which  history  has  in  store  for  all 
but  a  very  few  of  those,  whose  inner  lives  are  as  little  known 
as  mine.  This  makes  me  accept  your  dedication  as  the  greatest 
real  honour  that  has  ever  been  done  me  :  that  you  should  be  my 
vates  sacer  and  let  those  remote  generations  of  the  best  spirits 
among  the  English-speaking  race,  who  will  read  your  works, 
know  that  there  was  something  in  me,  which  had  won  your 
friendship  and  esteem,  is  more  than  I  could  have  hoped  for. — 
Believe  me,  ever  affectionately  yours,  Selborne. 

[On  12th  October  1892,  my  Father  was  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers at  Lord  Tennyson's  funeral.  He  said  to  me,  as  we  re- 
turned home  :  "  He  is  the  man  to  be  envied ;  with  his  glorious 
gift  he  has  done  one  unbroken  service  to  God  and  man.  Never 
a  word  to  weaken,  never  a  word  to  taint ;  God  bless  him  for  his 
unfaltering  teaching  from  the  purest  springs  of  beauty."  Think- 
ing that  Lord  Tennyson  would  dislike  any  personal  references 
in  these  Memorials,  my  Father  scrupulously  avoided  writing  of 
him,  but  in  1893  he  did  so  for  the  Idfe  of  Lord  Tennyson,  at  the 
request  of  his  son,  by  whose  leave  it  is  here  given  also.  J 

Blackmoor,  Petersfield,  18th  July  1893. 

Lord  Tennyson  realised  to  me,  more  than  any  one 
else  whom  I  have  known,  the  "  heroic  "  idea.  Even  in 
person,  he  was  such  a  man  as  I  could  conceive  Thio- 
dolf  the  Icelander,  the  hero  of  that  romance  of  De  la 
Motte  Fouque  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  most  admired, 
to  have  been,  when  no  longer  young.  The  conscious- 
ness, which  he  could  not  but  have,  of  his  great  voca- 
tion, and  of  the  work  which  he  had  done,  was  tempered 
by  a  vein  of  modesty,  almost  childlike.     His  domestic 
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affections  were  very  strong ;  and  he  had  a  happy 
home,  in  which  the  influence  of  others  told  upon  him, 
hardly  less  (I  think)  than  his  own  did  on  them. 
Wordsworth's  wish,  that  his  "  days "  should  be 
"  bound  each  to  each  in  natural  piety,"  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  him.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
never  forgot  the  influences  which  surrounded  him  in 
childhood,  and  never  lost  the  habit  of  observing  and 
sympathising  with  Nature,  which  colours  much  of  his 
poetry.  There  was  nothing  in  him  conventional  or 
commonplace,  nothing  artificial  or  affected.  If  he 
spoke  of  or  recited  his  own  poetry,  as  he  often  did 
among  friends,  it  was  from  pure  kindness,  because  he 
knew  that  they  wished  for  it.  But  his  interests  were 
not  in  his  own  vocation  only  ;  he  thought  much  on 
religious,  scientific,  and  political  questions,  and  ex- 
pressed freely  in  conversation  the  opinions  which  he 
had  formed  on  them.  I  did  not  see  everything  in 
exactly  the  same  light  that  he  did ;  but  everything 
which  he  said  had  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  it  was 
wholesome  and  refreshing  to  listen  to  him.  He 
looked  at  questions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  right 
and  wrong,  with  a  vision  undisturbed  by  false  senti- 
ment, and  free  from  the  distortions  of  party  spirit 
and  personal  sympathies  or  antipathies.  He  was 
noble,  simple,  manly,  reverent  as  well  as  strong,  with 
a  frankness  which  might  at  times  seem  rough,  but 
which  was  never  inconsistent  with  the  finest  courtesy 
and  the  gentlest  heart.  I  do  not  think  I  could  better 
describe  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  me  by 
any  multiplication  of  words.     He  was  great  in  him- 
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self,  as  well  as  in  his  work  ;  the  foremost  man,  in  my 
eyes,  of  all  his  generation  ;  and  entitled  to  be  ranked 
with  the  greatest  of  the  generations  before  him. 


Christopher  Wordsworth  resigned  the  Bishopric 
of  Lincoln  in  1884,  a  year  before  his  death.  It  was 
to  his  exertions  and  influence,  towards  the  close  of 
his  episcopate,  that  the  formation  of  the  See  of 
Southwell  was  mainly  due.  I  used  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  him  when  he  was  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  my  London  life,  and  was  often 
his  guest  there.  Afterwards,  when  the  increase  of 
business  left  me  less  leisure,  our  opportunities  of 
familiar  intercourse  were  not  so  frequent ;  but  my 
esteem  and  regard  for  him  remained  the  same.  He 
was  a  fine  scholar  and  copious  writer,  with  a  wide 
range  of  learning.  No  man  in  recent  times  has 
formed  a  higher  or  more  primitive  conception  of 
what  the  life  and  manners  of  a  Bishop  ought  to  be, 
or  has  more  consistently  fulfilled  it.  He  was  an 
uncompromising  theologian  and  churchman,  but  not 
a  party  man  ;  and  his  apostolic  spirit  gained  for  him 
general  respect. 

On  the  formation  of  the  new  diocese  of  Southwell, 
in  February  1884,  Mr.  Gladstone  (without  any  sug- 
gestion on  my  part)  ofiered  that  Bishopric  to  my 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Eidding,  who  accepted  it :  and  so 
Winchester  lost  one  of  the  best  of  Headmasters,  and 
Southwell  gained  a  wise  and  large-minded  Bishop. 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  as  Chairman  of  the  governing 
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body  of  Winchester  College,  of  conveying  to  him  a 
resolution,  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  his 
services  to  the  College  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
Headmastership  ;  which  were  thus  described  : — 

During  his  tenure  of  office  very  great  and  important  changes 
in  the  organisation  and  domestic  economy  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
in  its  relation  to  the  sister  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
have  been  effected  with  signal  success.  Fresh  distinctions  have 
been  continually  obtained  in  classical  learning,  the  study  of 
other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  has  been  encouraged  and 
promoted,  and  constantly  increasing  facilities  have  been  afforded 
for  a  due  combination  of  physical  with  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  and  development.  The  discipline  of  the  school  has 
been  steadily  preserved,  and  a  high  and  healthy  moral  tone  has 
been  maintained.  These  happy  results  have  been  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  Dr.  Bidding ;  not  only  to  his  energy,  judgment, 
and  ability,  but  also  to  Ms  power  of  working  harmoniously  with 
other  men ;  to  his  possession  of  those  qualities  which  influence 
the  conduct  and  character  of  boys ;  and  to  his  habitual  post- 
ponement of  considerations  personal  to  himself,  manifested  on 
not  a  few  occasions  by  acts  of  disinterested  liberality  and  muni- 
ficence. He  will  now  leave  the  school  (as  the  governing  body 
sincerely  believe)  in  a  condition  not  inferior  to  that  which  any 
public  school  in  England  has  attained  in  its  best  days. 

We  were  present  at  his  consecration  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  the  1st,  and  at  his  installation  in  South- 
well Minster  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  on  his  first  visits  to 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  the  chief  towns  of  the  new 
diocese,  where  his  reception  was  very  cordial.  He 
has  not  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  formed  of 
him,  during  the  years  of  his  episcopate  which  have 
since  elapsed ;  and  my  daughter  Laura's  desire  to  do 
ail  the  good  she  can,  in  aid  of  her  husband's  work. 
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and  in  other  ways,  has  been  appreciated  in  that 
sphere  of  duty,  as  it  was  at  Winchester. 

Two  other  events,  of  much  private  interest  to  us, 
happened  before  the  end  of  1884.  The  eldest  of  my 
son's  children,^  Mabel  Laura  Georgina,  was  born  on 
the  6th  of  October.  And  at  Blackmoor  Mr.  Warman  ^ 
was  succeeded  as  Vicar  by  the  Eev.  Edward  Denison 
Lear,  a  Wykehamist,  and  nephew  of  two  intimate 
friends  of  my  brother  Horsley.  Mr.  Lear  entered  on 
his  duties  on  the  15th  of  June  1884,  and  has  con- 
tinued till  the  present  time  ^  to  perform  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  his  people. 

It  was  in  1884  that  I  was  enabled  to  complete 
a  rearrangement  of  the  subordinate  ofl&ces  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  department,  which  I  had  for  some 
time  contemplated,  as  necessary  for  the  public  service. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  though  Minister  of  Justice  for 
almost  every  purpose  unconnected  with  the  criminal 
law,  had  no  assistance  of  the  kind  given  to  the 
other  chief  departments  of  State  by  their  permanent 
secretaries  or  under-secretaries.  The  officers  attached 
to  him  were  personal,  and  liable  to  change  with 
every  change  of  Government ;  and  in  their  numbers 
and  emoluments,  as  long  as  they  were  of  that  char- 

1  The  younger  were  born,  Eoundell  Cecil  on  tlie  15tli  of  April 
1887  ;  Kobert  Stafford  Arthur  on  the  26th  of  September  1888  ;  and 
William  Jocelyn  Lewis,  15th  September  1894. 

2  He  followed  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Howard,  now  Rector  of  Market  Deep- 
ing and  Dean  of  Stamford,  who  had  strengthened  and  maintained  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  Canon  Jelf  at  Blackmoor. 

3  He  left  us  for  Mells  in  Somersetshire  in  1891,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Eev.  E.  A.  C.  Sevan. 
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acter,  there  appeared  to  be  room  for  retrencliment. 
But  on  each  change  of  Government  the  want  of 
continuity  was  more  or  less  felt ;  and,  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  departmental  work  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase,  the  pressure  of  that  want 
increased  with  it.  This,  by  the  arrangements  made 
in  May  1884,  I  was  enabled  to  supply.  The  salaries 
of  those  personal  officers  who  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  were  revised,  and  most  of  them  reduced ;  and  a 
Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being  was  appointed.  For  that  office  I  chose 
Kenneth  Muir  Mackenzie,  of  whose  capacity  and 
aptitude  for  business  I  had  experience  during  a 
service  of  three  years  as  my  Principal  Secretary 
upon  the  old  footing  ;  and  whose  high  qualifications 
for  the  new  post  were  recognised  by  the  Judges  and 
all  others  with  whom  his  duties  had  brought  him  into 
contact.  With  the  place  of  Permanent  Secretary  was 
to  be  united,  on  the  first  vacancy,  and  on  terms 
efi'ecting  a  substantial  saving  to  the  public,  that  of 
Clerk  of  the  Crown.  My  cousin,  Ealph  Charlton 
Palmer,  then  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  had  preceded 
Mackenzie  in  the  place  of  Principal  Secretary ;  and 
I  took  advantage  of  a  vacancy  which  happened,  not 
long  afterwards,  in  the  Lunacy  Office,  to  transfer 
him  to  another  post,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified ; 
so  bringing  that  part  of  the  new  arrangement  into 
eff"ect.^ 

1  In  1884  Lord  Chancellor  Selborne  also  passed  a  Judicature 
Bill  He  arranged  a  complete  new  circuit  system,  by  whicli  some 
of  the  smaller  places  had  only  one  Judge  instead  of  two  ;  and  the 
circuit   expenses   of  the    Judges   were   paid.      He  settled  with  the 
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The  death  of  one  of  our  greatest  public  men,  Lord 
Cairns,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1885,  after  an  illness  so 
short  that  few  were  aware  of  it,  but  which  his  con- 
stitution was  too  weak  to  resist,  took  myself,  and 
the  country  generally  by  surprise.  Lord  Salisbury 
said  of  him^  justly,  that  "he  had  an  eminence  not 
very  often  granted  to  a  single  man  ;  he  was  equally 
great  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  legislator." 
Even  that  enumeration  of  his  titles  to  greatness  fell 
short  of  the  truth ;  for  he  was  also  a  great  orator,  and 
a  man  most  exemplary  in  private  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  Chancellor, 
except  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was  certainly  his 
superior,  or  indeed  in  all  respects  his  equal.  Lord 
Somers  was  a  greater  statesman.  Lord  Lyndhurst  a 
greater  orator,  Lord  Eldon  a  more  profoundly  learned 
lawyer ;  but  the  degree  in  which  they  severally 
excelled  him  in  these  respects  was  less  than  that  in 
which  he  excelled  them  in  other  qualities,  more 
necessary  than  statecraft  or  eloquence,  and  not  less 
necessary  than  learning,  for  a  great  judge ;  and  the 
gifts  which  in  them  shone  separately  were  in  him 
combined.  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Rosslyn,  and  Lord 
"Westbury  had  not  less  ability ;   but  he  was  more  of 

Treasury  the  whole  scale  of  fees  for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
whole  practice  of  the  Paymaster's  Office  for  the  administration  of 
Funds  in  Court.  When  he  left  office  in  1885  he  was  engaged  on  a 
scheme  for  consolidating  the  Chancery  Offices,  which  he  believed 
would  have  greatly  conduced  to  reducing  the  delays  and  expenses 
which  are  still  characteristic  of  that  branch  of  the  High  Court, 
while  diminishing  by  nearly  one-half  the  cost  of  the  department. — 
K.  M.  M. 

1  In  the  House  of  Lords,  13th  April  1885. 
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a  statesman,  a  more  persuasive  orator,  and  on  the 
whole  a  better  judge,  than  any  of  them.  There 
have  been  Chancellors  (such  as  Lord  Talbot,  Lord 
Cranworth,  and  Lord  Hatherley),  whose  private 
virtues  were  not  less  conspicuous,  and  whose  public 
reputation  was  not  less  honourable,  yet  who  were 
not,  like  him,  as  fit  to  play  a  great  part  in  political  as 
in  judicial  afiairs. 

This  eminence  he  attained,  with  health  so  delicate 
at  all  times,  that  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  practice 
at  the  Bar  he  used  to  give  up  one  day  in  almost 
every  week  during  the  proper  season  to  hunting ; 
and,  when  his  services  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  ill  be  spared  by  his  party,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  post  of  Lord  Justice  rather 
than  go  on  with  the  double  strain  of  professional  and 
parliamentary  work  as  Attorney-General. 

As  a  speaker,  he  was  lucid,  methodical,  acute, 
incisive ;  and  in  his  political  views,  when  they  were 
really  his  own,  not  narrow.  But  he  yielded  too 
easily  to  party  influences,  especially  on  questions 
relating  to  his  native  country  Ireland.  He  had  a 
fine  person,  regular  well-formed  features,  an  agreeable 
voice,  and  a  natural  refinement  of  manners,  though 
his  manners  could  not  be  called  popular.  It  was 
either  some  stifihess  of,  manner  or  the  preference  of 
an  aristocratic  assembly  for  territorial  magnates  over 
lawyers,  which  prevented  him  from  being  successful 
as  leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  he  was  for  a  short  time. 
In  his  whole  carriage,  life,  and  conversation  he  was  a 
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thorough  gentleman,  adorning  the  Christian  profession, 
to  which  he  was  always  true. 

He  died  during  the  Easter  recess  ;  and  when  the 
House  met  again,  the  general  sorrow  for  his  loss  was 
worthily  expressed  by  Lord  Granville,  to  whom  he 
had  been  so  often  opposed,  by  Lord  Salisbury,  his 
friend  and  colleague,  and  by  Lord  Coleridge,  who 
spoke  of  him  with  judicial  impartiality.  I  could  not 
be  there ;  but  Lord  Grranville  read  a  letter  from  me, 
in  which  I  asked  him  to  say  that  I  was  among  those 
who  felt  this  loss  deeply,  both  upon  public  and 
on  private  grounds ;  and  that,  if  I  had  not  myself 
been  suffering  under  the  severest  affliction,  I  should 
have  desired  from  my  place  in  the  House,  "to 
endeavour  to  pay  that  tribute  to  his  great  qualities, 
for  which  nearly  forty  years  of  constant  intercourse 
on  terms  of  friendship,  never  interrupted,  might 
perhaps  have  qualified  me." 


To  THE  Countess  of  Selborne 

Blackmook,  Pbtbeseielii,  27id  April  1885. 

Dearest  Love — I  cannot  help  writing  a  postscript  to  my 
letter  of  to-day,  to  exchange  with  you  a  word  of  sorrow  at  the 
news  of  Lord  Cairns's  death.  You  know  how  I  have  always 
esteemed  him. 

Everybody  inquires  kindly  after  you;  and  your  husband 
never  forgets  you  for  a  single  moment  in  the  day.  I  must  now 
finish  as  we  are  going  to  evening  church.  God  bless  and  keep 
you  ever,  my  own  dearest.  Love  to  Sophy. — Your  affectionate 
husband,  Selborne. 
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HOLMBUEY,   DOKKING,    Sth  April  1885. 

My  dear  Selborne — .  .  .  I  am  deeply  grieved,  as  are  your 
friends  here,  at  the  intelligence  you  give  me  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Selborne's  health  and  strength.  I  will  only  say  that  I 
enter  into  your  feelings,  and  I  earnestly  trust  and  pray  that  you 
and  she  (yours  the  sorer  trial),  may  be  abundantly  supported 
and  guided  in  whatever  dispensation  God  may  have  in  store  for 
you. — Believe  me,  always  your  attached  friend, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Tlxe  calamity  which  was  pressing  upon  me  was 
indeed  the  heaviest  which  could  befall  a  man. 
During  that  Recess,  on  Friday  after  Easter,  the 
10th  of  April,  it  pleased  God  to  take  from  me 
my  wife,  the  light  of  my  life  for  more  than  thirty- 
seven  years.  She  had  been  ill,  and  was  conva- 
lescent when  I  left  her  and  went,  by  her  urgent  wish, 
to  Blackmoor  with  the  Waldegraves.  She  caught 
cold  on  Easter  eve,  bronchitis  set  in,  and  on  Easter 
Monday  I  was  brought  back  by  a  sudden  message  to 
London,  and  found  her  strength  failing.  On  the 
following  Friday  she  gave  up  her  spirit  to  the  God 
in  whom  she  trusted;  and  on  Tuesday  the  14th  we 
laid  her  body  to  rest  in  Blackmoor  Churchyard. 

Of  the  assurances  of  sympathy  with  us  in  so  great 
an  affliction,  which  I  and  my  children  then  received, 
none  was  more  touching  than  one  from  the  Queen, 
who  answered  ^  (from  Aix-les-Bains)  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  her : — 

"  Dear  Lord  Chancellor — It  was  with  deep  con- 
cern that  I  saw  in  the  papers  the  sad  news  of  the 

1   13th  April  1888. 
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terrible  loss  which  had  befallen  you,  and  was  just 
going  to  write  to  you  when  I  received  your  kind  and 
touching  letter  this  morning,  for  which  pray  accept 
my  best  thanks.  Dear  Lady  Selborne  was  always  so 
kind,  and  showed  such  true  sympathy  in  every  event 
which  concerned  me,  ever  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her,  that  I  feel  truly  grieved  at  her  loss.  But 
it  is  for  you,  to  whom  she  was  so  devoted,  that  I  feel 
so  deeply,  for  to  lose  the  loved  companion  of  one's 
life  is  losing  half  one's  own  existence.  From  that  time 
everything  is  different ;  every  event  seems  to  lose  its 
effect ;  for  joy  which  cannot  be  shared  by  those  who 
feel  everything  with  you  is  wo  joy ;  and  sorrow  is  only 
redoubled  when  it  cannot  be  shared  and  soothed  by 
the  one  who  alone  could  do  so.  The  longer  God  has 
permitted  us  to  remain  together,  the  more  acute  must 
be  the  agony  of  separation  :  and  I  do  most  sincerely 
feel  for  you.  No  children  can  replace  a  wife — or  a 
husband — may  they  be  ever  so  good  and  devoted. 
One  must  bear  one's  burthen  alone.  That  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  give  you  strength  in  this  heavy  affliction, 
and  that  your  health  may  not  suffer,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of,  yours  most  truly,  Victoria  E.I. 

"  My  daughter  ^  (on  the  occasion  of  whose  engage- 
ment dear  Lady  Selborne  wrote  so  kindly)  wishes  me 
to  express  her  deep  sympathy ;  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  convey  the  same  to  your  son  and  daughters." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  also,  and  very  many  more — 
colleagues  in  office,  private  friends,  and  poor  women  in 

1  H.E.H.JPriiicess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
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London,  to  whom  my  wife  had  been  as  a  ministering 
angel — wrote  to  offer  such  comfort  as  kind  words 
could  give.  Nor  was  the  sense  of  her  worth  and  of 
the  greatness  of  our  loss  confined  to  those  who  knew 
her  well  from  personal  intercourse.  Mr.  Henry 
Reeve ^  wrote — "This  fatal  Easter  has  struck  many 
blows  on  those  who  were  respected,  not  only  by  their 
friends,  but  by  society  at  large,  and  by  the  country. 
But  I  know  of  no  bereavement  more  unforeseen  or 
more  afilicting  than  yours.  It  will  be  felt  and 
mourned  through  a  very  wide  circle."  Even  in  that 
part  of  the  public  press  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  the  shafts  of  satire 
were  for  the  moment  laid  aside  to  speak  of  her  as 
"  admirable,"  and  to  make  kindly  mention  of  her 
good  works  among  the  poor.^ 

For  me  to  speak  of  what  she  was,  and  to  be  silent, 
is  equally  difficult ;  some  things,  however,  I  may  say 
in  my  own  words,  some  in  the  words  of  others. 

She  was  by  nature  lively,  and  of  a  high  spirit. 
Her  mother  taught  her  to  found  her  principles  of 
action  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  be  on  her 
guard  against  looking  too  much  to  men's  esteem. 
Thus  trained,  she  attained  to  a  rare  equability  and- 
consistency  of  character,  without  loss  of  brightness  or 
independence  of  mind.  Her  understanding  was  clear, 
direct,  and  practical,  and  also  very  well  informed ; 
for  she  was  as  diligent  a  reader  of  good  literature  of 
every  kind  as  her  active  duties  allowed.     She  brought 

1  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
2  Truth,  16th  April  1885. 
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up  her  children  very  wisely,  by  love,  not  fear,  and 
had  the  comfort  of  seeing  them  all  grow  up  to  follow 
the  example  which  she  had  set  them,  without  ever 
causing  their  parents  distress  or  trouble.  She  devoted 
herself,  with  an  affection  which  knew  no  bounds,  and 
over  which  no  cloud  ever  came,  to  her  husband  and 
his  welfare ;  encouraging  him  in  all  his  public  and 
private  work,  helping  to  keep  his  faith  from  growing 
weak  or  his  heart  from  growing  cold,  and  taking 
those  whom  he  best  loved  to  the  same  place  in  her 
heart  which  they  had  in  his  own.  She  relieved  him 
from  all  his  private  business  and  cares ;  ^nd  was  to 
her  servants  a  kind  friend  as  well  as  a  considerate 
mistress.  Her  charities  flowed  out  freely  to  the  poor, 
both  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood  and  in  neglected 
parts  of  London.  In  the  society  of  friends  and  equals 
she  always  took  pleasure,  and  contributed  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  others  by  her  cheerful  temperament  and 
transparent  sincerity.  She  often  reminded  me  of 
Ben  Jonson's  line  ^ : — "  And  you  may  see  her  heart 
shine  through  her  breast."  At  Geneva  in  1872,  when 
it  was  a  public  service  to  make  the  social  relations 
of  the  English  party  with  the  Americans  and  the 
arbitrators  as  agreeable  as  possible,  she  did  it  with 
singular  grace,  simplicity,  and  goodwill.  It  was  the 
same  with  all  Americans  and  also  with  all  foreigners 
with  whom  she  became  acquainted  in  London. 

One  of  the  many  who  brought  introductions  to  us, 
said  of  her,  after  his  return  home  in  a  conversation 
which  found  its  way  into  an  American  paper  :  "  Lady 

1  The  Barriers  (Gifford's  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  vol.  vii.  p.  89). 
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Selborne  has  probably  charmed  more  Americans  than 
any  other  lady  in  England."  There  was  a  remarkable 
concord  in  the  impression  which  she  made  upon  persons 
of  all  ranks,  and  in  many  diflFerent  relations  to  her. 
Lord  Blachford  spoke  of  her  "  bright  transparent 
goodness," — applying  to  her  the  words,  eap  6«  tov 
tviavTov  7(f)aviaOr]  ^ ;  and  Lord  Granville  of  "  the  singu- 
lar brightness  and  kindness  of  her  countenance." 
Lord  Fortescue,  widower  of  one  of  her  cousins,  said  : — 
"  No  one  could  know  her  even  slightly,  without  being 
inspired  with  respect  and  regard  for  such  unostenta- 
tious and  unmistakable  goodness  and  kindness,  or 
could  fail  to  notice  how,  born  to  a  high  station,  she 
adorned  and  utilised  to  the  glory  of  God  one  still 
higher."  Sij;  James  Bacon,  one  of  my  brother  Judges, 
said  : — "  The  recollection  of  such  virtues  and  graces  as 
have  departed  from  you  (the  delight  of  all  who  knew 
her,  and  an  active  blessing  to  all  who  came  within  the 
scope  of  her  large  benevolence)  will  keep  her  memory 
and  our  sorrow  fresh  as  long  as  human  memory  and 
human  sorrows  can  endure."  Arthur  Hobhouse,  one 
of  the  friends  who  stood  by  my  side  on  the  day  of  our 
marriage,  wrote  : — "  She  has  run  her  race  nobly  and 
well.  Her  clear  understanding,  serene  temper,  and 
simple  upright  solid  character,  have  secured  you 
children  and  a  household  such  as  any  man  may  envy. 
The  same  qualities  have  impressed  others  with  a  sense 
of  her  great  value  in  those  social  affairs  to  which  she 
could  give  attention,  which  will  now  become  a  sense 

1  The  spring  has  vanished  out  of  the  year  (quoted  by  Aristotle  from 
Pericles,  Ehet.  iii.  10,  7). 
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of  the  severe  loss  they  have  sustained."  And  Lady 
Card  well  wrote — "  Surely  no  one  was  ever  so  blessed 
in  a  wife.  .  .  .  The  light  that  is  quenched  in  her  love, 
her  wonderful  interest  and  sympathy  in  our  sore 
affliction,  will  make  this  world  dark  indeed  to  me 
now."  Canon  Jelf  referred  all  this  goodnes  to  its  true 
source — her  "  absolute  trust  "  in  her  Saviour,  "  her 
unbroken  union  with  Him,  her  faithful  following  in 
the  blessed  steps  of  His  most  holy  life." 

In  Blackmoor  Churchyard,  on  the  cross  which 
marks  the  place  where  her  body  lies,  I  inscribed, 
from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the 
words  : — "  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  all."  In  her  life,  as  well  as  after  her  death,  there 
were  some  to  whose  minds  the  picture  which  ends  in 
those  words  was  recalled  when  they  thought  of  her. 
John  Walter  wrote  to  me — 

In  my  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  I  have  known  none  of 
whom  it  could  be  more  truly  said,  "  She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness." 

And  my  brother  Edwin — 

I  remember,  across  I  know  not  how  many  years,  certainly 
more  than  thirty,  our  Father  reading  at  a  week-day  service  in 
Mixbury  Church  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs ;  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  your  wife,  till  the  tears  almost  ran  to  my 
eyes  for  thankfulness  :  nor  could  I  help  thinking  that  the  same 
thought  was  in  the  reader's  mind  too.  Nor  can  I  forget  that 
from  first  to  last  she  has  verified  that  beautiful  description ;  and 
yet  has  not  stopped  merely  at  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
but  has  shown,  by  her  own  example,  that  love  which  begins  at 
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home  may  spread  out  into  wider  works  of  charity,  and  upwards 
into  the  love  of  God. 


To  Archdeacon  Palmer 

30  PoKTLAND  Place,  11th  April  1885. 

Thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  and  for  all  your  love.  If 
our  trial  is  great  (and  no  earthly  trial  could  be  greater),  we  have 
had,  and  have  still,  comfort  unspeakable.  In  looking  back,  I  can 
find  nothing  in  her  life,  but  cause  of  thankfulness  and  rejoicing : 
I  have,  for  the  present,  children,  for  whom  I  cannot  sufiici- 
ently  thank  God ;  and  I  have,  in  looking  forward,  the  sense, 
which  I  hope  God  will  enable  me  to  realise,  of  communion  with 
her,  as  well  as  with  our  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  on 
both  sides,  in  that  Communion  of  Saints  which  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  sets  before  us ;  and  the  trust,  that,  by  His  most  un- 
merited mercy  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  may  be  reunited  with 
them  and  with  her,  in  the  eternal  world. — Ever  your  most 
affectionate  Selbornb. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

30  PoETLAND  Place,  15ft  April  1885. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  your  wife  has  lost  her  mother ; 
and  we  felt  much  for  her.  Now,  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me 
with  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  calamities,  by  taking  away  from 
me  my  own  wife,  for  whom  I  am  sxu-e  you  will  mourn,  with  as 
true  a  sympathy  as  any  heart  can  feel. 

I  may  say  that  her  health  had  been  impaired  for  about  three 
years,  perhaps,  from  her  care,  anxiety,  and  watchfulness  over  me 
when  I  was  ill  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  But  it  was  not  till  last 
summer  that  it  began  to  give  way,  and  even  then  she  went  about 
her  usual  good  works,  and  was  in  her  home  all  that  she  had  used 
to  be  till  after  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent.  Then  she  had  to 
keep  her  room,  but  was  still  bright  and  cheerful,  and  we  were  in 
good  hope  that  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  Of  all  this  I 
daresay  our  dear  Sophy  said  less  in  her  letters  than  she  naturally 
would  have  done,  if  her  Mother  had  not  been  adverse  to  having 
anything  said  which  could  be  avoided  about  her  health.  ...  I 
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went  down  to  Blackmoor  in  Passion  Week  (by  her  wish)  think- 
ing that  she  was  going  on  well ;  but,  just  after  I  was  gone,  she 
caught  cold,  and  from  Easter  Sunday  her  strength  began  to  fail. 
I  returned  on  Monday,  and  she  never  quite  rallied,  though  on  the 
day  before  her  death  (when  all  her  children  and  others  of  the 
family  received  the  Holy  Communion  with  her)  she  seemed  so 
much  herself  as  to  bring  hope  for  a  short  time  back  again.  Just 
after  7  P.M.  on  Friday  last  (10th  April)  she  was  taken  away 
from  us,  suffering  no  pain,  but  passing  away  in  great  peace,  all 
of  us,  and  all  her  children  except  George  Biddulph  (who  was  not 
allowed  to  travel  from  Switzerland,  where  he  is  for  his  own 
health),  being  with  her  to  the  last.  ...  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
our  children  have  been  to  us,  and  our  daughter-in-law,  Maud,  has 
not  been  behind  any  of  them  in  constant  loving  and  self-denying 
tenderness  both  to  her  and  to  myself.  Many  friends,  from  the 
Queen  to  not  a  few  of  the  humblest  and  poorest,  have  comforted 
us  by  touching  proofs  of  their  sympathy,  and  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  her  whom  we  have  lost.  The  Queen's  letter  to  me  (not 
of  Boyal  kindness  only,  but  of  true,  affectionate,  womanly 
sympathy)  I  shall  treasure  as  long  as  I  live. — Believe  me,  ever 
your  most  affectionate  friend,  Selborne. 

To  Cakington  Francis,  Esq. 

30  Portland  Place,  Wth  April  1885. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  letter.  You  are  among  those 
who  had  very  full  opportunities  of  knowing  my  dear  wife  well,i 
and  of  knowing  how  dependent  upon  her  (under  God)  I  was  for 
all  my  earthly  help  and  comfort,  except  indeed  that  which  I  have 
in  the  love  and  tenderness  of  our  dear  children,  whose  characters 
she  formed.  In  these  early  days  of  my  bereavement,  the  very 
fulness  of  the  heart  helps  to  bring  consolation,  for  she  is  still  the 
centre  of  all  my  human  feelings ;  and,  if  not  visibly  present,  is  so 
in  another  way.  Doubtless,  the  heaviest  part  of  my  trial  is  yet 
to  come,  when  I  must  return  to  the  cares  and  ordinary  duties  of 


1  Mr.  Carington  Francis  was  for  many  years  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Selborne  (when  Sir  Roundell  Palmer)  and  filled  the  post  of 
principal  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1872-V4. 
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this  life  without  her  to  help  me  in  them.  But  I  trust  in  Him,  with 
whom  she  now  is,  to  be  my  Helper  during  the  time,  which  must 
be  short,  for  which  this  trial  is  appointed.  The  prayers  of 
friends  are  among  the  means  by  which  He  will  strengthen  and 
comfort  us. — Believe  me,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

Selbokne. 

To  THE  Eael  of  Selborne 

Thuegaeton  Pkioet, 
Southwell,  16th  April  1885. 

My  dearest  Father — It  was  very  hard  to  go  without 
saying  good-bye  yesterday.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  going 
to  the  Cabinet.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  you  have  been 
enabled  to  show  us  all  such  an  example  of  Christian  strength. 
The  help  it  has  been  to  every  one  is  inexpressible,  to  no  one  more 
than  my  dear  Lolly,  who  would  break  down  any  moment  at  the 
thought  how  she  could  get  on  without  dear  Mother.  She  was 
always  so  very  much  to  her,  and  their  work  and  interests  are  so 
much  the  same,  that  we  shall  miss  the  wise,  loving  counsels  of 
her  experience  now,  more  than  any  of  the  good  workers  who 
have  rested  so  much  upon  her.  And  yet  what  of  us  ?  The 
Queen's  letter  said  better  than  I  can  how  little  any  of  our  great 
losses  is  to  yours.  She  was  always  so  proud  and  happy  in 
thinking  and  talking  of  you  :  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  ever 
have  been  happier.  She  didn't  want  to  go,  dear  Mother,  but  I 
believe  her  chief  care  was  that  you  would  need  her  to  take  care 
of  you. 

I  hope  these  dreadful  Cabinets  will  let  you  have  a  few  days 
at  Blackmoor ;  all  was  so  happy  and  peaceful  there. 

We  have  all  learnt  so  much  from  you  that  I  must  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart,  and  then — Peace  be  still ! — Your  loving  son, 

GrEOEGE    SoUTHWELL. 

30  PoKTLAND  Place,  17th  April  1885. 

My  dear  Lord  Archbishop — I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kind  and  comforting  letter. 

I  know  you  and  Mrs.  Benson  so  well,  through  my  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  as  to  regard  you  both  (apart  from  your  office  in 
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the  Church,  and  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  you  in  all  your 
public  relations)  as  private  friends. 

You  have  known  great  sorrows,  and  the  power  of  Him  who 
sends  them  to  give  strength  according  to  our  need.  May  I  ask 
you  to  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  strength,  the  need  of  which 
will,  probably,  be  greater  from  day  to  day  as  time  goes  on. 

To  this  heavy  private  affliction  is  added  the  weight  of  public 
dangers  and  calamities,  which  seem  to  come  upon  us  one  after 
another  in  a  mysterious  way.  What  may  be  the  Divine  purpose 
in  them  we  cannot  tell ;  but  in  our  hearts,  at  all  events,  we  ought 
aU  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  till  it  pleases  Him  who  governs 
all  things  to  show  us  light. — Believe  me,  ever  my  dear  Lord, 
your  Grace's  grateful  and  obedient  servant,  Sblbokne. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

MR.  Gladstone's  resignation  —  bishop   moberly  — 

STATE   op    the   LIBERAL    PARTY — GENERAL    ELEC- 
TION  OF    1885. 

1885 

The  desolation  which  had  fallen  npon  my  life  was  not 
mitigated  by  any  comfort  from  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  It  was  a  relief  to  me,  personally,  when  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Childers' 
financial  proposals,  on  the  9th  of  June  1885,  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  Government.  But  on  public 
grounds,  no  step  more  unwise,  or  of  less  Conservative 
tendency,  could  have  been  taken.  The  Budget 
proposals  which  were  made  tlie  pretext  for  it  were, 
to  say  the  least,  harmless :  what  really  placed  the 
Government  in  a  minority  was  the  unpopularity  of 
the  proceedings  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  together 
with  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  to  any 
renewal,  general  or  partial,  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882, 
which  (unless  renewed)  was  about  to  expire.  The 
Government  had  avowed  its  intention  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment before  the  close  of  the  session  to  continue,  not 
the  whole  Act,  but  those  parts  of  it  which  had  been 
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found  in  practice  to  be  most  necessary  and.  useful ; 
especially  the  provisions  against  intimidation,  and 
for  giving  magistrates,  in  cases  of  that  kind,  summary 
jurisdiction.  A  true  Conservative  policy  would  have 
recognised  the  importance  to  any  future  Government 
of  keeping  the  existing  ministry  in  office  until  this, 
at  all  events,  was  done.  But  the  Conservative 
Opposition  of  1885  caught  at  the  first  opportunity 
for  a  party  victory,  regardless  of  consequences  ;  and 
repeated,  with  their  eyes  open,  the  error  committed 
in  1880,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  dissolved  Parliament 
at  a  time  which  made  the  renewal  of  the  Irish  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  then  in  force  and  about  to  expire, 
impossible.  Some  of  them  went  farther,  and  appeared 
to  give  countenance  to  attacks  made  by  Mr.  Parnell's 
followers  upon  Lord  Spencer's  Irish  administration, 
with  reference  particularly  to  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
cases  of  murder  ^  ever  known,  the  perpetrators  of  which 
had  been  convicted,  and  three  of  them  executed. 
For  these  errors  it  was  no  excuse  that  the  Nemesis 
which  followed  them  was  not  foreseen.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  if  the  Budget  proposals  were  defeated 
there  would  be  a  change  of  Government,  or  that  there 
were  at  least  some  members  of  the  Administration  to 
whom,  in  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  such  a  change 
would  not  be  unwelcome. 

Between  Lord  Salisbury's  accession  to  office  and 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn  there  was 
a  pause,  during  which  I  sought  such  refreshment  as 
change  of  scene  could  afibrd,  in  an  excursion  with  my 

1  The  Maamtrasna  murders  of  Lord  Ardilaun's  bailiffs. 
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daughter  Sophia  to  Italy.      It  was  in  Siena  that  I 
began  the  first  part  of  these  Memorials. 


To  THE  Archdeacon  or  Oxford  (Palmer) 

30  Portland  Place,  14ft  Jvme  1885. 

You  are  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  a  relief  to  me,  personally, 
that  I  shall  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
carried  on  under  conditions  in  Trhich  I  had  ceased  to  feel  any 
satisfaction. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  present  time 
should  have  been  chosen  for  an  attack  by  the  Opposition,  which 
will  place  the  new  Government  in  a  much  less  favourable  position 
for  doing  their  duty  according  to  their  own  view  of  it,  and 
obtaining  that  degree  of  support  which  fair  men  are  disposed 
to  give,  under  certain  circumstances,  even  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  their  political  confidence,  than  if  we  had  fallen  to  pieces 
through  our  own  weakness,  and  inability  to  agree  with  each 
other. 

What  I  now  fear  is  that  the  extreme  Radicals  will  use 
Gladstone's  name  (as  they  are  already  doing)  unscrupulously; 
and  endeavour  (not  for  his  honour,  but  for  their  own  ends)  to 
persuade  him  once  more  to  give  up  his  long-formed  and  often- 
announced  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  Leadership  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Should  he  consent  to  be  their  instrument, 
I  shall  deplore  it,  both  for  the  country's  sake,  and  for  his  own. — 
Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately,  Selborne. 


To  THE  Earl  op  Selborne 

Heath  Farm,  Sunday,  19th  July  1885. 

My  dear  Lord — Always  to  me  "Lord  Chancellor."  I 
cannot  fancy  any  one  filling  the  place  so  nobly  as  you  did.  I 
feel  that  you  are  pleased  that  I  have  obtained  the  seal  of  success 
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which  I  wanted.1  I  worked  hard  for  it  after  the  ways  of 
ordinary  hard-working  men.  But  what  trifling  compared  with 
what  I  saw  of  your  single-minded,  conscientious  labour ! 

I  have  felt  uneasy  until  I  wrote  to  you  these  strong  ex- 
pressions of  earnest  admiration. — Believe  me,  very  faithfully 
yours,  M.  Baliol  Brett,  M.E. 

To  GoLDWiN  Smith,  Esq. 

Siena,  27«A  August  1885. 

My  dear  Goldwin — Your  welcome  and  affectionate  letter 
reached  me  a  month  ago,  just  as  I  was  starting,  with  my  only 
unmarried  child  (my  daughter  Sophia),  for  a  two  months'  change 
in  Italy.  We  have  been  in  Siena — a  most  interesting  place,  full 
of  treasures  of  art — for  three  weeks,  and  are  now  leaving  it 
for  Perugia,  where  we  mean  to  stay  about  as  long.  Then  I  hope 
to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Rome,  to  see  my  brother  William's  grave, 
and  to  be  at  Blackmoor  early  in  October. 

I  knew,  and  well  understood,  your  regard  for,  and  appreciation 
of  my  dear  wife,  from  the  very  day  of  our  marriage.     Therefore 
I  know  you  will  understand,  without  words,  that  my  own  ties 
to  life  are  very  much  loosened ;  and  that  I  consider  my  vocation 
now  to  be  to  prepare  for  leaving  it.     The  love  which  so  long 
sustained  and  helped  me,  the  wisdom  which  brought  up  our 
children        ........        and  the 

unwearied,  undemonstrative  activity  in  all  sorts  of  good  works 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  seem  to  be  with  me  still,  teaching  me 
patience  apd  hope,  though  now  removed  beyond  our  sight  into 
the  sphere  to  which  the  best  and  immortal  part  of  us  naturally 
belongs. 

You  are  right  in  thinking,  that  the  termination  of  my  official 
life,  which  followed  so  soon  afterwards,  is  a  thing  at  which  I  do 
not  repine.  I  call  it  termination,  because  I  am  content  that  it 
should  be  so,  unless  the  progress  of  public  affairs  should  take  a 
very  different  turn  from  any  which  I  can  anticipate ;  and,  even 
in  so  unexpected  a  contingency,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  if 
others  consider  the  time  to  have  come  for  younger  men.     I 

^  Mastership  of  the  Rolls. 
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concur  heartily  in  what  you  say  about  the  present  state  of  our 
politics;  the  utter  sacrifice  of  national  interests  to  party  con- 
siderations, of  which  some  men  on  both  sides  seem  capable,  fills 
me  with  alarm,  and,  I  may  say,  indignation.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  assure  you  that  the  late  Government  would  (if  the  Op- 
position had  not  defeated  it  at  a  critical  moment)  have  either 
broken  up,  or  have  parted  with  those  of  its  members  who  seemed 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  first  duties  of  a  Government  as  to 
Ireland,  rather  than  omit  to  renew  the  important  provisions  of 
the  Crimes  Act.  There  are,  however,  persons  who  also  seem 
incapable  of  learning  anything  from  any  amount  of  experience. 
.  .  . — Believe  me,  ever  affectionately  yours,  Selborne. 


To  Archdeacon  of  Oxford 

Siena,  13th  August  1885. 

...  At  Florence  we  went  through  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
Collections,  and  there  I  thought  much  of  you.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  were  yesterday,  and  you  were  standing  by  my  side,  in  the 
flower  (you)  of  youth  and  I  of  manhood.  It  was  a  healing  time 
to  me ;  and  I  thank  God  for  His  gracious  dealings  with  me,  and 
with  you  also,  then  and  since.  Siena  is  quite  new  to  me;  a 
city  climbing  the  crests  of  a  cluster  of  hilly  ridges ;  cathedral  of 
black  and  white  marble,  not  large,  but  a  perfect  gem  of  art, — the 
west  front  superb  in  its  beauty  and  richness  of  architectural  and 
sculptural  decoration,  the  floor  paved  with  mosaic  pictures  of 
Scriptural  subjects,  in  black  and  white,  by  Beccafiume  (one  of 
the  best  Siennese  artists) ;  and  I  have  seldom  seen  freer,  more 
graceful,  or  altogether  finer  designs.  They  are  well  preserved 
and  cared  for.  The  position  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  with  a  high,  graceful  campanile,  a  well-proportioned  (though 
not  high)  dome — grouping,  as  it  does,  with  another  conspicuous 
and  picturesque  tower  of  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  Publico — is 
very  striking  when  seen  from  the  opposite  height. 

I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  immensely 
interested,  at  Turin,  with  the  Egyptian  museum,  which  I  believe 
Egyptologians  consider  the  best  in  Europe,  and  which  certainly 
seemed  to  me  to  have  finer  and  better  things  in  it  than  I  have  seen 
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elsewhere.  One  statue  (they  say  of  Eameses  II.),  in  black  marble 
or  porphyry,  not  very  much  above  the  natural  size,  and  repre- 
senting him  as  a  beardless  young  man,  seemed  to  me  to  approach 
in  beauty  (as  far  as  the  head  and  face — extremely  handsome 
and  expressive — are  concerned)  the  style  and  execution  of  first- 
rate  Greek  sculpture. 

At  Florence  I  changed  my  mind  about  the  Venus  dei 
Medici.  You  know  I  used  to  hate  Venuses  in  general !  But  I 
could  not  help,  this  time,  thinking  that  this  statue  deserved  the 
admiration  it  has  received.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  head  is 
ancient  or  not.  It  struck  me  as  remarkably  beautiful.  I  was 
also  very  much  struck  with  two  pictures  by  Ghirlandajo  (now 
in  the  room  next  the  Tribune),  which  I  do  not  remember  having 
formerly  noticed.  The  subjects  are  connected  with  the  funeral 
of  some  bishop  (San  Zenobio)  in  a  time  of  plague.  The  richness 
and  harmony  of  colour,  and  skill  in  the  composition,  which 
brings  in  many  figures  and  heads  without  confusion,  are  admir- 
able ;  and  the  portraiture  of  the  heads  is  wonderfully  fine  and 
expressive. 

To  Sister  Emily 

20a  August  1885. 

This  is  a  glorious  place  for  Italian  art,  of  what  I  have  always 
thought  its  best  period;  that  of  the  century  before  Rafiaelle, 
down  to  Ms  masters,  and  his  own  early  manner.  There  are  no 
works  of,, his  here  :  but,  both  in  the  Churches,  and  in  the  public 
gallery,  many  most  interesting  pictures  by  first-rate  artists,  and 
by  Pinturrichio,  whose  page-boy  he  was  before  he  began  to  paint. 
In  the  neighbourhood  (20  miles  off)  is  an  old  Benedictine 
Convent,  to  which  we  made  a  long  expedition  yesterday,  where 
there  are  also  (in  fair  preservation)  some  most  interesting  frescoes, 
by  the  best  Siennese  artists,  and  by  the  Florentine,  Luca 
Signorelli.  .  .  . 

To  Lady  Wilfkeda  Biddulph 

Siena,  2ith  August  1885. 

If  you  were  a  Greek  scholar,  and  could  read  the  poet  Pindar, 
you  would  know,  that  "Water  is  of  all  things  best" — with 
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which  sentiment  his  first  Ode  begins.  I  h.ave  been  drinking 
coffee  or  chocolate,  diluted  brandy,  and  the  wine  of  the  country ; 
in  all  of  which  is  water,  and  I  am  not  yet  poisoned  !  To  say 
truth,  the  water  here  is  really  very  good,  pure,  and  wholesome  : 
and  I  must  entreat  you  to  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  fears 
about  it ;  especially  as  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  my  habit 
to  drink  water  only.   .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  I  have  much  more  to  tell  you  than  you  have 
already  heard,  about  this  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  Sophy, 
no  doubt,  has  told  you  about  our  second  long  expedition,  to  a 
place  called  "  St.  Gemignano  "  ;  where  we  saw  a  very  fine  fresco 
by  Grhirlandajo,  and  a  most  interesting  series  of  fresco  pictures, 
in  illustration  of  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli. — 
Ever  your  affectionate  father,  Selborne. 


Two  men  whom  I  greatly  esteemed  were  removed 
from  the  world  at  this  time, — Bishop  Moberly  and 
Lord  Halifax,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 

My  friendship  with  Bishop  Moberly  was  of  fifty 
years'  standing.  He  was  a  man  of  keen,  critical, 
fastidious  taste  and  intellect ;  well  learned  in  all 
that  he  knew,  with  a  precision  and  exactness, 
tempered  with  sweetness  of  voice  and  articulation, 
which  agreed  well  with  the  character  of  his  mind. 
He  had  quick  discernment  and  strong  affections,  and 
was  never  thrown  off  his  balance  by  success ;  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  domestic  happiness,  he  had  a 
large  share.  He  took  a  strong  interest  in  the 
religious  questions  of  his  day ;  and,  having  hired 
(while  at  Winchester)  a  farm  near  Hursley,  he  formed 
a  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Keble,  and  was  much 
influenced    by   his    judgment.      He    had   the    good 
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fortune,  after  an  unusually  long  headmastership  at 
Winchester,  and  after  some  fluctuations  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  to  leave  the  school  in  greater  repute 
and  prosperity,  than  at  the  beginning  of  his  time. 
Hard  work  for  many  years  told  upon  him  before 
he  was  made  a  Bishop,  and  it  was  perhaps  unavoid- 
able that  his  episcopal  rule  should  be  gentle  and 
paternal,  rather  than  very  strenuous.  But  at 
Salisbury  as  well  as  Winchester  he  was  much 
beloved,  and  his  name  will  long  be  held  in  honour 
there,  and  by  the  Church  at  large. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  set  all 
its  members  at  liberty  to  speak  and  act  as  they 
chose.  Those  who,  after  Bright's  retirement,  re- 
presented in  it  the  left  wing  of  the  Liberal  party 
made  full  use  of  that  freedom ;  and  some  were 
supposed  to  give  encouragement  to  a  "  Eadical 
Programme,"  which  dealt  in  a  very  drastic  way 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Established  Churches, 
taxation,  socialism,  and  other  great  subjects.  The 
political  organisation  which  had  been  established 
throughout  the  country  in  the  Liberal  interest,  with 
Gladstone's  approval,  was  to  a  great  extent  under 
Radical  direction ;  and  it  was  used  to  influence 
the  choice  of  Liberal  candidates  for  the  coming 
election,  so  as  to  prevent,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
the  acceptance  of  any  who  would  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  Disestablishment.  Lord  Hartington,  if 
Gladstone  had  then  retired,  would  have  been  his 
natural  successor.  He,  as  was  well  known,  preferred 
making  the  best  of  our  inherited  institutions,  and 
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correcting  whatever  might  be  amiss  in  them  by 
reasonable  reforms,  to  breaking  them  up  or  sweeping 
them  away.  Clear  and  firm  declarations  in  that 
sense  from  him  and  those  who  thought  like  him, 
at  that  juncture,  might  have  been  of  great  public 
service,  and  would  have  commanded  the  approval  and 
confidence,  not  only  of  a  large  body  of  neutrals,  but 
of  almost  all  Liberals  of  the  old  constitutional  type. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  such  declarations  would  have 
been  wanting,  if  Lord  Hartington  had  been  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  party.  But,  until  the  course 
which  Gladstone  would  take  was  known,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  speak  freely  as  he  thought. 

Mr.  Gladstone  wanted  only  six  months  to.  com- 
plete his  76th  year.  His  desire  and  intention  to 
retire,  and  to  end  his  days  in  the  rest  to  which  he 
was  well  entitled,  had  been  often  and  long  declared, 
and  the  time  for  fulfilling  it  seemed  to  have  come.  I 
was  myself  so  fully  persuaded  of  his  sincerity  in  this 
respect,  that,  in  writing  to  Lord  Northbrook  on  the 
24th  of  December  1884,  I  treated  his  approaching 
retirement  as  certain,  and  as  an  important  element 
in  the  prospects  of  the  Egyptian  Question.  He  had 
been  long  in  power,  and  had  done  enough  to  satisfy 
any  not  inordinate  ambition.  Many  things  had 
happened  during  his  recent  tenure  of  office  which 
might  have  made  a  younger  man  weary  of  it.  He 
had  declined  the  ofi"er  of  an  earldom,  which  the 
Queen  made  him  :  but  he  might  prefer  to  die,  as 
he  had  lived,  a  great  Commoner,  without  ceasing  to 
wish  for  rest  from  public  cares  and  strife. 
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Whether  he  knew  his  own  mind  less  than  I  and 
others  supposed,  or  by  what  arguments  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  those  who  approached  him 
(whoever  they  were)  found  no  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  go  on,  and  that  the  idea  of  retirement 
was  finally  and  for  ever  abandoned.  It  was  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  was  in  agreement  with 
the  "  Kadical  Programme "  :  but  he  took  up,  practi- 
cally, a  neutral  attitude  with  respect  to  it,  so  shutting 
the  mouths  of  those  who,  if  they  had  the  responsibility 
of  leadership,  might  have  preferred  a  more  decided 
course.  This  was,  in  effect,  the  "umbrella"  policy, 
advocated  at  Edinburgh  by  Lord  Eosebery,  —  a 
policy  convenient  for  attack,  but  very  bad  for 
defence ;  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
urged  upon  Gladstone  by  two  sorts  of  men ; — by 
Liberals  in  whose  ideas  there  was  no  Conservative 
element ;  and  by  the  mere  slaves  of  party,  whose 
only  political  principle  was  the  return  of  a  majority 
to  Parliament,  who — whatever  might  be  their  opinions 
on  any  other  subject — would  combine  to  turn  out 
the  Tories. 

I  was  in  Italy  when  I  read  Gladstone's  Ad- 
dress of  the  17th  September  1885  to  the  electors 
of  Midlothian, — a  pamphlet  of  more  than  twenty 
pages.  I  did  so  with  more  perplexity  than  comfort. 
Its  programme,  as  to  the  subjects  which  it  treated 
as  ripe  for  legislation  (what  was  afterwards  called 
the  "authorised,"  as  distinguished  from  the  Radical 
or  "  unauthorised "   Programme),  contained  nothing 

VOL,  II  N 
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to  excite  party  enthusiasm,  nothing  requiring  for  its 
management  the  hand  of  a  veteran,  nothing  indicative 
of  any  powerful  motive  for  the  relinquishment  of 
a  settled  purpose.  But  with  this,  and  with  the 
explanation  and  defence  of  the  acts  of  his  own 
Government,  he  was  not  content.  He  went  on  to 
touch  in  a  vague,  misty,  facing-both-ways  fashion, 
on  the  great  questions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Established  Church,  and  Education,  treating  them 
as  in  the  background  of  politics,  and  belonging  "  to 
a  future  which,  according  to  all  expectation,  lay 
beyond  his  reach,"  and  not  committing  himself  to 
any  definite  opinion,  or  ofi'ering  anything  like  clear 
guidance  to  others,  about  any  of  them.  As  to 
Ireland,  he  was  enigmatical  and  obscure, — stating 
"  the  main  question  "  to  be,  "  whether  it  was  for  the 
interests  of  all  the  three  countries  that  the  thorough 
and  enduring  harmony  which  had  been  long  estab- 
lished between  England  and  Scotland  should  include 
Ireland  also  ? "  —  and,  as  his  "  personal  answer," 
consigning  to  the  malediction  of  posterity  the  name 
and  memory  of  every  man,  English  or  Irish,  who, 
"  having  the  power  to  aid  in  an  equitable  settlement 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  should  use  that 
power  not  to  aid  but  to  prevent  or  to  retard  it." 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  settlement  which  he  might 
think  "  equitable "  (if  he  had  one  in  his  mind),  he 
gave  no  light,  except  by  speaking  of  "a  liberal 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  principles  tradi- 
tionally held  dear  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
with  respect  to  those  powers  of  local  self-government 
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which  associate  the  people,  in  act  and  feeling,  with 
the  law,  and  which  he  believed  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
political  stability,  of  the  harmony  of  classes,  and  of 
national  strength." 

Reading  nothing  then  within  the  lines  of  this 
Address,  I  drew  from  it  the  wrong  inference,  that 
Gladstone's  retirement  was  only  postponed ;  and 
that,  practically,  he  was  smoothing  the  way  for 
others,  whose  opinions  were  more  Radical  than  his 
own. 

The  action  of  the  Radical  wirepullers  was  success- 
ful in  many  places  in  imposing  upon  Liberal  candi- 
dates pledges  in  favour  of  Disestablishment,  and 
making  acquiescence  or  inaction  on  the  part  of  those 
who  cared  more  for  the  Church  than  for  party 
impossible.  Lord  Grey,  from  his  retirement  at 
Howick,  venerable  for  his  age  as  well  as  for  his 
public  services,  took  the  lead  in  framing  and  obtain- 
ing signatures  to  a  declaration  by  Liberal  peers  and 
others,  intended  to  put  Liberal  Churchmen  upon  their 
guard  against  being  outwitted  by  these  tactics  of 
their  opponents.  It  was  signed  by  himself  and 
eighteen  ^  others,  of  whom  I  was  one,  and  published 
in  the  newspapers.  I  was  asked  for  advice,  from 
more  than  one  quarter,  as  to  the  course  which,  under 
these   circumstances.    Liberal    Churchmen    ought   to 


^  By  tlie  Dukes  of  Westminster,  Bedford,  and  Somerset ;  Earls 
Fitzwilliam,  Devon,  Fortescue,  and  Duoie ;  Lords  de  Tabley,  Crewe, 
Ebury,  Halifax  (0.  L.  Wood),  Penzance,  and  Mount  Temple  :  Messrs. 
J.  0.  Dundas,  G.  Harwood,  E.  P.  Bouverie,  and  Thomas  Hughes  ;  and 
by  myself.     It  appeared  in  the  Times  of  4th  November  1885. 
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take ;  and  the  following  answer,  which  I  gave  (on  the 
5th  November  1885)  to  one  of  those  who  so  consulted 
me,  was  made  public : — 

Sir — I  cannot  presume  to  judge  of  other  men's  duty  on  the 
subject  of  the  votes  which  they  may  give  at  the  coming  general 
election,  from  interference  in  which  I  am  precluded  by  a  Eesolu- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  am  I  prepared,  apart  from 
that  consideration,  to  say  that  any  question,  however  important, 
ought  to  be  made  everywhere  the  sole  test,  without  reference  to 
the  character,  conduct,  services,  and  personal  merits  or  demerits, 
of  the  candidates.  If  I  had  to  vote  myself,  I  should  certainly 
consider  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  as  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  predominance  of  my  own,  or  the 
defeat  of  any  other,  political  party :  and  I  should  be  very  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  any  man  to  be  considered  "Liberal," 
who  might  endeavour  to  recommend  himself  by  promising  to 
vote  for  taking  away  from  about  half  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
the  churches  in  which  they  worship,  and  the  support  provided 
for  the  ministers  of  their  religion. 

Gladstone  was  not  pleased ;  though  I  do  not 
think  it  impossible  that  Lord  Grey's  declaration  may- 
have  helped  to  elicit  from  him,  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  on  the  11th  of  November  at  Edinburgh,  some 
words  more  adverse  to  the  views  of  the  extreme 
"  Liberationists,"  than  any  which  he  had  before 
spoken: — "Many  of  those  who  talk  about  Dis- 
establishment in  England,  I  think,  know  very  little 
of  the  subject  they  are  writing  about.  They  frame 
plans  of  Disestablishment, — plans  utterly  impossible 
to  be  entertained  either  at  the  present  or  at  any  other 
time.  I  speak  of  a  plan  which  has  appeared  in  a 
work  called  the  Radical  Programme."  However 
this  might   be,  he  wrote  to  me  to  express  his  dis- 
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satisfaction  on  the  14tli  of  November;  speaking  of 
himself  as  having  been  engaged  in  resisting  attempts 
to  make  Disestablishment  a  test  question  among 
Liberals,  by  proscribing  in  Scotland  the  enemy  of 
Disestablishment,  in  England  the  friend;  and  inviting 
from  me  some  explanation  of  my  signature  to  the 
Grey  declaration,  and  of  the  letter  to  my  Manchester 
correspondent,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
the  13th  November.  He  was  perplexed  by  my  letter. 
He  did  not  wish  to  accelerate  a  rupture  in  the  Liberal 
party  (if  it  was  to  come,  as  perhaps  before  many 
years  it  might)  upon  that  question. 

I  answered  him  on  the  17th  of  November  : — 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  yesterday.  I  am  afraid 
my  answer  to  it  cannot  be  short.  You  will  have  seen  that  my 
reply  to  the  Manchester  gentleman  who  consulted  me  was 
written  before  I  could  have  seen  what  you  said  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  my  signature  to  Lord  Grey's  paper  was  still  earlier.  I  had 
no  information  of  your  views  and  intentions,  beyond  that  con- 
tained in  your  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Midlothian.  So  far  as 
personal  considerations  went,  I  should  have  preferred  to  remain 
silent ;  but,  when  asked  to  sign  Lord  Grey's  paper,  and  having 
either  to  answer  or  to  leave  unanswered  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  in  good  faith  by  a  gentleman  sharing  my  opinions,  I  thought 
it  wrong  to  permit  myself  to  be  governed  by  personal  consider- 
ations. 

You  cannot  have  read  me  rightly,  if  you  have  understood 
me  to  imply,  that  "every  Liberal  who  votes  for  Disestablish- 
ment "  should  be  excluded  from  Parliament,  so  far  as  the  votes 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Disestablishment  can  exclude  him. 
I  declined  to  lay  down  any  such  proposition :  saying,  that  in 
each  particular  case  other  things  also  ought  to  be  considered ; 
and  specifying  character,  conduct,  services,  personal  merits  or 
demerits.  I  should  myself,  e.g.,  if  I  had  a  vote  for  his  division 
of  Birmingham,  vote  for  Bright,  on  account  of  his  great  public 
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services  and  noble  character ;  although  he  is  (as  he  has  always 
been)  for  Disestablishment.  What  I  did  say,  and  naust  abide  by, 
is  to  this  effect, — that,  as  between  mere  party,  and  such  a  great 
national  interest  as  I  conceive  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church  to  be,  the  national  interest  ought  to  be  preferred ;  and, 
further,  that  I  regarded  as  illiberal,  and  not  liberal,  any  promise 
to  support  a  measure  of  Disestablishment  having  the  features 
which  I  described,  and  which  I  found  in  the  only  definite  scheme 
yet  propounded, — the  scheme  put  forward  and  supported  by  the 
whole  influence  of  that  Society,  which  is  the  actual  motive  power 
of  the  entire  question.  The  fact,  that  these  propositions  might 
be  reversed,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  assault  and  those  of  defence  by  persons  who  look  at  the 
question  from  an  exactly  opposite  point  of  view,  cannot  (as  I 
think)  be  a  reason,  why  one  who  is  convinced  of  their  truth  and 
importance  should  not  state  them.  As  to  the  practical  conclusion, 
in  each  particular  case,  I  thought  that  every  elector  ought  to 
judge  for  himself,  after  taking  into  account  all  material  considera- 
tions. If  you  press  me  as  to  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed,  in  a  case  in  which  there  might  be 
nothing  substantial  to  modify  the  decision,  beyond  party  on  the 
one  side  and  Church  defence  on  the  other,  it  would  certainly 
follow  that,  if  I  had  a  vote  to  give,  I  should  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  give  it  to  a  "  Disestablisher,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  understand  that  word. 

I  am,  of  course,  sorry  to  have  caused  you  any  perplexity ; 
but  I  am  encouraged  by  your  saying  so  to  state  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  perplexes  me..  I  must  necessarily  do  so  from  my 
own  point  of  view ;  which  is,  that  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Established  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  upon  any  scheme  which 
I  am  able  to  conceive  as  within  the  possibilities  of  practical 
politics,  would  be  a  revolution,  injurious  to  the  members  of  those 
Churches,  and  disastrous  to  the  public  interest.  It  has  been 
stated  publicly,  without  (as  far  as  I  know)  denial,  that  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  present  electioneering  campaign, — I  think, 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure,  before  your  Midlothian  Address, — 
pledges  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  had  been  exacted  (I  pre- 
sume by  the  local  organisations  which  have  assumed  the  power 
of  selecting  Liberal  candidates)  from  a  number  of  candidates 
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professedly  Liberal,  so  great  that,  if  they  succeeded  in  all  the 
places  for  which  they  stood,  the  practical  result  would  be  a 
House  of  Commons  pledged  to  Disestablishment.  What  per- 
plexes me  is,  that  you  should  think, — ^if  you  do  think, — this 
position  the  same  as  that  which  existed  before  the  late  change 
of  Government;  or  that  it.  would  be  right  and  consistent  for 
those  who  see  the  importance  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
that  measure  in  the  light  that  I  do,  to  give  the  help  of  their 
votes  and  influence  towards  the  constitution  of  such  a  House  of 
Commons.  I  say  nothing  about  the  case  of  a  man  who,  whatever 
his  opinion  upon  the  question  may  be,  is  ready  to  promise  not 
to  vote  for  Bill  or  resolution  in  favour  of  Disestablishment  during 
the  Parliament  about  to  be  elected.  I  should  not  expect  that 
many,  who  had  before  pledged  themselves,  would  give  a  promise 
of  that  sort ;  but  of  this,  and  of  the  value  of  such  a  security, 
each  man  must  judge  for  himself.  I  am  not,  for  one,  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  of  much  substantial  value  (especially  rememberng 
what  I  alluded  to  before,  the  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  assault  and  those  of  defence)  if  it  left  the  pledge  suspended 
as  to  time,  but  still  in  force  as  to  substance,  and  the  persons  who 
gave  it  still  at  liberty  to  use  their  whole  influence,  in  every  other 
way  than  by  an  immediate  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  (and 
particularly  by  public  advocacy  of  the  measure),  to  consolidate 
their  power  for  a  future,  and  perhaps  not  long  deferred,  attack. 
Let  me,  for  illustration's  sake,  transfer  the  question  from  Dis- 
establishment to  that  of  a  single  uncontrolled  and  unchecked 
Legislative  Chamber,  or  of  formal  as  well  as  virtual  Eepublicanism. 
Ought  a  statesman  who  thought  those  measures  not  revolutionary 
only,  but  dangerous  to  liberty  and  to  the  public  welfare,  to  assist 
towards  constituting  a  House  of  Commons  full  of  their  supporters, 
upon  the  terms  of  a  temporary  truce,  founded  upon  a  (real  or 
supposed)  present  agreement  for  some  temporary  purpose  of  all 
who  called  themselves  by  a  common  party  name?  I  cannot 
think  so. 

You  will  see  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the  facts,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  question,  or  as  to  the  persons  responsible  for  making  it 
what  it  is,  as  you  appear  to  do.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  thing  to 
refer  to  the  speeches  which  those  members  of  the  late  Cabinet 
whom  you  name  (and  they  do  not  stand  alone)  have  made,  since 
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your  Midlothian  Address,  upon  this  and  other  subjects.  They 
appear  to  me  to  constitute  quite  a  new  departure  in  politics. 
There  have  been  two  divergent  voices,  one  from  the  present 
accepted  leader,  another  from  those  who  seem  to  aspire  to  the 
succession.  I  do  not  see  how  one's  own  view  can  possibly  be 
limited  to  a  single, — very  possibly  a  short  Parliament,  though 
you  or  I  may  not  survive  it. 

His  reply,  on  the  19th  of  November,  was  short, 
adding  nothing,  in  substance,  to  what  he  had  written 
before,  except  that  he  said,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the 
attempt  to  use  the  Church  as  a  test  question  in  Eng- 
land had  been  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Tories  and 
the  Church.  This  I  could  not  leave  without  observa- 
tion ;  so  I  wrote  again,  on  the  21st : — 

I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  my  belief,  founded  not  only  upon 
the  inferences  which  I  think  it  legitimate  to  draw  from  the  facts 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  but  upon  facts  within  my  personal 
knowledge,  is  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  within  my  personal 
knowledge  that  local  organisations,  taking  upon  themselves  to 
represent  the  Liberal  party  in  the  choice  of  Liberal  candidates, 
did  apply  the  Disestablishment  test  as  a  condition  sine  qud  non 
for  the  acceptance  of  any  such  candidate,  where  they  had  the 
power,  before  either  Tories  or  Church  had  made  any  stir  about 
the  matter.  ,  They  did  so,  for  instance,  in  four  different  places, 
to  my  own  son,  when  (after  Coventry  had  lost  its  second  member) 
he  was  in  search  of  a  constituency  :  and  in  all  four  places,  though 
he  had  been  a  popular  candidate  at  Coventry,  he  was  set  aside, 
solely  because  he  declined  to  give  the  pledge  to  vote  for  Dis- 
establishment, which  was  the  very  first  thing  required  of  him. 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  have  been  in  any  way  an  exceptional 
case. 

One  more  letter  from  Gladstone  (of  the  24th 
November)  closed  the  correspondence.  He  thought 
we  had  been  using  the  phrase,  "test  question,"  in 
different  senses.     He  regarded  what  I  mentioned  as 
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no  more  than  the  practice,  which  had  always  prevailed, 
of  local  leaders  choosing  candidates  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  constituency.  A  test  question  for  the 
purpose  of  the  votes  of  individual  electors  was  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  He  ended  by  expressing,  with  much 
kindness  of  tone,  his  regret  that  I  should  have  thought 
it  my  duty,  after  our  long  connection,  to  take  upon 
this  matter  a  line  opposite  to  his  own. 

I  appreciated  the  considerateness  of  Gladstone's 
tone  towards  myself  personally ;  but  he  failed  to 
persuade  me  that  there  was  nothing  new,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  action  of  "  caucuses  "  formulat- 
ing test  questions  for  candidates  under  an  organised 
central  influence ;  or  to  make  me  understand  how 
the  responsibility  for  the  introduction  of  Disestablish- 
ment, as  such  a  test  question,  could  reasonably  be 
imputed  to  those  who  were  really  defending  them- 
selves against  its  use  for  that  purpose  by  Disestab- 
lishers  in  a  stage  of  electioneering  earlier  indeed  than 
the  canvass  or  the  poll,  but  practically  conclusive  in 
most  boroughs  where  Liberals  were  a  majority,  unless 
it  could  be  resisted  in  an  independent  spirit  by  those 
who  cared  for  their  Church. 

The  elections  were  by  this  time  in  progress.  The 
borough  of  Petersfield,  which  had  until  then  a  separate 
representation,  gave  its  name  to  the  new  constituency 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Hampshire,  in  which  Black- 
moor  was  included.  My  son  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  stand  for  it  as  the  Liberal  candidate,  and  went 
through  the  necessary  canvass  with  great  spirit, 
making  himself  generally  popular.    He  was  elected  on 
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the  3rd  of  December;  his  opponent  being  a  neighbour^ 
with  whom  we  were  on  friendly  terms,  until  then  Liberal 
member  for  Petersfield,  whose  confidence  in  the 
Liberal  leaders  had  ceased,  and  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Conservative  party.  The  general  result  of 
the  elections  was,  that  the  Liberals,  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  taken  together,  without  reckoning  the  Irish 
Home  Eulers,  were  in  a  majority  of  eighty-four ;  but 
there  were  eighty-six  Irish  Home  Eulers,^  who,  if 
they  at  any  time  gave  a  solid  vote  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, might  just  turn  the  scale.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  Gladstone,  during  the  elections,  had 
deprecated.^  Rumours,  resting  on  no  substantial 
foundation,  were  afloat,  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  Conservative  Government  would  not  be  indisposed 
to  conciliate  the  Home  Rulers ;  and  it  was  reported 
(truly  or  otherwise)  that  the  Irish  vote  had  generally 
been  given  in  English  constituencies  to  Conservative 
candidates.  This  made  the  prospects  of  both  parties 
uncertain  and  precarious ;  and,  happen  what  might, 
it  was  not  likely  that  a  Parliament  so  constituted 
would  last  long. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  English  elections  of  1885,  that  the  County 
Divisions  (in  which  the  Liberal  gain  was  greater, 
upon  the  whole,  than  in  the  cities  and  boroughs) 
were   invaded  in    many   instances   with   success   by 

1  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  of  Basing  Park. 

2  Eighty-five  returned  by  Irisli   constituencies,   and   one  by  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool, 

^  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  9th  November  1885. 
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candidates  having  no  local  connection  with  them, 
and  without  any  established  public  reputation.  This 
was  rendered  possible,  not  only  by  the  disposition  of 
the  new  class  of  voters  to  listen  to  adventurers  or 
theorists  who  professed  to  have  their  special  interests 
at  heart  and  to  know  how  to  promote  them,  but  by 
the  successful  working  of  the  measure  which  Sir 
Henry  James  had  carried  through  Parliament  in  1883, 
for  putting  an  end  to  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
and  limiting  their  expense.  The  cost  of  a  contest 
for  almost  any  seat  in  Great  Britain  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  brought  within  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
means,  or  of  no  means  at  all  if  they  represented  any 
cause  in  aid  of  which  a  subscription  could  be  raised. 
Not  a  few  such  men  were  preferred,  in  counties  where 
territorial  influence  had  been  strong,  to  unexcep- 
tionable representatives  of  the  landed  interest.  One 
conspicuous  example  was  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  the  founder 
of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union;  who  was  elected, 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  600  over  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  brother,  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Norfolk. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmook,  loth  December  1885. 

.  .  .  You  will  know,  long  before  you  get  this,  the  general 
results  of  our  Election,  and,  among  other  things,  that  my  son 
is  now  M.P.,  to  our  great  satisfaction.  His  majority  was  not 
great ;  but  he  fought  the  contest  most  honourably  and  creditably, 
without  any  personal  canvass,  and  as  a  declared  supporter  of 
the  Church.  On  one  or  two  points  I  should  have  preferred 
his  being  more  reserved  than  he  was  in  forming  and  stating 
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Ms  opinions,  but  they  are  not  points  to  which  I  myself  attribute 
essential  importance. 

The  position,  resulting  from  so  large  a  "  Liberal "  majority 
(if  all  are  to  be  reckoned  Liberals  who  so  call  themselves)  over 
the  Conservatives,  with  a  power  in  the  Parnellites  at  any  time 
to  turn  the  scale  in  a  mere  party  division,  is  very  critical,  and 
will  certainly  demand,  from  all  who  prefer  their  country  to 
party,  some  exercise  of  the  qualities  both  of  disinterestedness 
and  of  independence.  How  much  of  these  qualities  shall  we 
find  ?  Till  I  know  what  Gladstone's  intentions  are  (and  I  am 
now  less  than  ever  in  his  confidence,  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
tell  you)  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  trustworthy 
analysis  or  classification  of  the  Liberal  returns,  but  I  think  it 
will  prove  that  Chamberlain's  extremists  are  in  a  decided 
minority,  and  the  no  small  proportion  of  the  cownty  returns  (which 
have  turned  the  scale)  are  of  moderate  and  patriotic  men.  Even 
Dilke  is  now  against  any  factious  opposition  to  the  present,  or 
any  other  Government,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  men  as 
Goschen,  Foster,  etc.,  will  do  the  same.  So  I  fully  expect  that 
Lord  Salisbury  will  go  on  till  the  summer  at  all  events ;  and 
what  I  expect  I  hope.     But  his  position  is  not  to  be  envied. 

More  eminent  men  (on  the  Liberal  side  especially)  have  lost 
their  seats  in  this  election  than  I  ever  before  remember.  Fore- 
most among  them  are  Childers,  Herschell,  and  George  Lefevre. 
I  am,  of  course,  sorry  for  them  all ;  but,  as  to  G.  L.,  I  must 
think  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  ought  to  bring  it  on 
himself  by  throwing  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  Extreme  Left. 
It  is,  I  think,  quite  certain  that,  to  Chamberlain's  "Radical 
Programme"  (of  which  I  fear  G.  L.  would  be  a  supporter) 
is  due  the  defeat,  not  only  of  violent  men  and  Disestablish- 
ment men  in  many  places,  but  also  of  some  excellent  and 
really  liberal  men,  neither  violent  nor  "  Disestablishers,"  who 
were  opposed  without  mercy  as  belonging  to  the  same  party 
with  those  who  were  so.  Childers  and  Lord  Northbrook's  son, 
and  a  good  many  more  whom  I  know,  declared  themselves  very 
positively  against  Disestablishment,  but  the  clergy,  nevertheless, 
treated  them  as  badly  as  if  they  had  done  the  reverse ;  even  my 
own  boy  experienced  much  the  same  treatment.  The  sugges- 
tion was,   "  Oh !  he  is,  no  doubt,  himself  now  against  it,  but 
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•when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  taken  up  by  his  party,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  help  voting  with  his  party." 

Upon  myself,  personally,  this  was  hard  enough,  not  only 
because  I  gave  some  proof  in  1868  that  I  did  not  prefer  my 
party  to  my  Church,  but  because  I  had  thought  myself  bound, 
during  this  very  election,  to  speak  out  on  the  same  point,  and 
expressly  to  say  that  I  thought  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church  of  much  more  importance  than  any  party  interest ;  so 
necessarily  implying  that  I  proposed  offending  my  party  and  its 
leaders  to  any  compromise,  or  even  silence,  on  that  point.  This 
I  did  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  signing,  at  Lord  Grey's  instance,  a 
paper  protesting  against  the  attempts  made  to  pledge  Liberal 
candidates  to  Disestablishment,  which  he  had  originated,  and 
which  the  Dukes  of  Westminster  and  Bedford,  and  Charles 
Wood,  and  several  others  also  signed ;  and  secondly,  by  sending 
to  a  Manchester  elector,  who  asked  for  my  opinion,  an  answer, 
which  he  published  in  the  newspapers.  .  .  . — Ever  affection- 
ately yours,  Selborne. 

To  Lord  Tennyson 

33  Gkosvbnoe  Road,  Westminster, 
15th  Becemier  1885. 

Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  "  Tiresias  "  volume,  from 
reading  which  I  expect  great  pleasure  :  but,  having  been  here  on 
business  ever  since  it  came,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  more 
than  just  look  at  it.  I  was  very  pleased  by  your  verses  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll :  who  is  worthy  of  such  a  recognition  of  the  real 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  which  he  is  a  conspicuous  example, 
in  days  when  those  qualities  seem  to  be  rarer  than  they  used  to 
be.  Let  me  also  say,  that  I  read  with  great  satisfaction  your 
letter  just  published  in  the  newspapers  (in  defence  of  the  Church). , 
As  for  the  political  outlook,  it  is  perplexing,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  prophet.  But  I  am  inclined  for  once  to  agree  with 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  that  the  situation  is  one  in  which,  despite  all 
that  our  friend  at  Hawarden  has  been  saying,  or  can  say,  mere 
party  will  and  ought  to  count  far  less  than  it  has  done  hitherto. 
This  (Dilke's)  reason  for  being  content  to  see  that  bond  relaxed 
is  probably  the  reverse  of  mine ;  each  of  us,  perhaps,  is  biassed 
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in  his  opinion  by  his  wishes :  but  my  wishes  are,  that  men's 
real  opinions,  all  round,  should  be  understood  and  acted  upon,  so 
that  (if  we  are  to  fight  for  what  we  hold  most  precious  and  most 
sacred)  we  may  not  fight  in  mist  and  darkness,  or  with  our 
hands  tied  behind  our  backs,  but  Iv  <^aet  knowing  what  we  do. 
— Believe  me  ever  yours  most  truly,  Selbokne. 


CHAPTEE  XXX 

MR.  Gladstone's  new  irish  policy — formation  of 

HIS  THIRD  administration — HIS  BILLS  AND  THEIR 
CONSEQUENCES. 

1885-1886 

Soon  after  the  results  of  the  elections  were  known, 
the  country  was  startled  by  a  sudden  announcement 
in  certain  newspapers  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  the  Irish  Nationalists  the  "  Home 
Rule  "  which  they  desired,  retaining  their  representa- 
tives at  the  same  time  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
that  Lord  Spencer  had  been  "won  over"  to  this 
policy.  There  were  faint  disavowals ;  but  before  long 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  announcement, 
although  it  might  not  have  been  authorised  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  it  appeared,  was  substantially 
true.  Whether  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  former 
colleagues,  except  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Granville, 
were  taken  into  his  confidence  before  that  resolution 
was  formed,  I  do  not  know ;  I  certainly  was  not.  It 
had  been  usual,  when  far  less  important  questions  of 
public  or  party  policy  had  to  be  considered,  to  hold 
something  like  a  consultation  between  all  the  members 
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of  the  party  who  had  sat  in  the  last  Cabinet,  or  such 
of  them  as  could  be  brought  together  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  that  so  violent  a 
change  as  that  contemplated  would  encounter  formi- 
dable opposition  which  might  make  its  accomplish- 
ment impossible  could  explain  why,  in  this  instance, 
the  usual  course  was  not  followed.  Gladstone,  in  a 
pamphlet  ^  published  after  the  elections  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  told  the  world  that  the  idea  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  germinating  in  his  mind.  No  word, 
indeed,  fell  from  his  lips  in  public  (nor,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  private)  from  which  the  most  sagacious  of 
his  political  friends  could  have  divined  more  than 
that  he  was  liberally  disposed  towards  Ireland,  as  to 
local  government  as  well  as  other  questions.  The 
immediate  causes  of  his  sudden  change  of  front  were 
the  elections  of  1885,  and  his  belief  that  the  Con- 
servative Government  meditated  something  of  the 
same  kind.  But  I  have  never  myself  doubted  that, 
on  this  as  well  as  other  occasions,  the  motives  which 
had  most  influence  upon  his  conduct — right  or  wrong, 
wise  or  unwise — were  higher  and  more  honourable 
than  those  of  mere  personal  ambition.  The  success 
of  the  series  of  measures  which  he  had  devised  and 
carried  for  Ireland,  from  the  Church  Act  of  1869  to 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  and  the  Arrears  Act  of  1882, 
had  fallen  very  far  short  of  his  hope  and  expectation. 
His  impatient  spirit  could  not  wait  for  their  fruits  to 
ripen  by  any  slow  process,  especially  with  his  political 

1  The  Irish  Question:  History  of  an  Idea:  Lessons  of  the  Election 
(Murray,  1886). 
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adversaries  in  power ;  his  distaste  for  coercive  measures 
was  greater  than  his.  respect  for  law  or  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  steady  government 
by  law  for  the  equal  enjoyment  of  private  rights  and 
liberties.  The  sands  of  his  life  (to  use  a  metaphor  of 
his  own)  were  fast  running  out ;  whatever  there  might 
be  still  to  do  must  be  done  quickly.  "  The  time," 
especially  in  Ireland,  "was  out  of  joint";  he  was 
"  born  to  set  it  right,"  and  (unlike  Hamlet)  ^  he  liked 
the  task.  When  he  determined  to  run  any  great  risk 
in  politics  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  feel  doubt  or 
misgiving ;  if  one  experiment  failed  he  was  so  much 
the  readier  for  another,  and  was  prepared  to  double 
the  stake  at  each  cast  of  the  die.  It  is  to  this  state 
of  mind  that  I  trace  his  new  departure  in  politics 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  a  departure  not  new  as  to 
Ireland  only  but,  as  it  proved  in  the  sequel,  as  to 
many  other  questions  also. 

The  first  authentic  information  which  I  received 
on  this  subject  was  from  Lord  Northbrook,  who  had 
been  at  Althorp,  and  had  heard  all  that  Lord  Spencer 
was  at  liberty  to  tell  him.  He  wrote  to  me  on  the 
23rd  December  1885,  enclosing  a  paper  in  which  he 
set  down  the  impressions  made  upon  him,  and  desired 
to  know  my  thoughts.  I  gave  them  in  the  form  of 
the  following  memorandum,^  which  (with  my  consent) 
he  showed  to  Lord  Spencer,  through  whom  it  also 
became  known  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 


1  Hamilet,  Act  i.  Scene  5. 

2  Dated  28tli  December  1885.     (I  have  omitted  a  few  words  refer- 
ring to  confidential  conversations.) 

VOL.  II  0 
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28ft  December  1885. 

My  dear  Northbrook — I  must  first  wish  you,  and  you  all, 
good  Christmas  wishes,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your  im- 
portant paper.  ...  I  send  you  my  own  thoughts  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  shape  of  a  memorandum,  in  which  I  have 
abstained  from  reference  to  persons  as  far  as  I  could. 

I  think,  that  those  who  have  been  parties  to  the  Irish 
Legislation  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  who  until  now  have 
always  seemed  confident  of  its  eventual  success,  will  be  in  a 
strange  position  if  they  practically  hand  over  it,  and  the  classes 
aifected  by  it,  to  Parnell  and  his  friends,  to  do  what  they  like 
with.  I  agree  with  Hartington  (and  I  suppose  also  with  those 
with  whom  he  consulted),  that  whoever  else  may  be  able  to  do 
this,  I  cannot.  The  responsibility  of  stirring  up  the  question 
just  now,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done,  is  enormous  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Gladstone  is  too  anxious  to  mark 
the  close  of  his  life  by  what  he  enthusiastically  takes  up  as 
heroic  (but  what  may  be  to  the  country  when  he  is  gone, 
disastrous)  projects  of  legislation ;  projects,  the  mere  agitation 
of  which  by  him  may  do  infinite  harm,  whether  he  succeeds  in 
carrying  them  or  not. 

You  do  not  say  what  Granville  and  Eosebery  think  about 
this  matter.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  his  public  declaration, 
that  Lord  Spencer's  ultimate  judgment  may  agree  with  my 
own.- — Believe  me,  etc.,  Selborne. 


Whatever  else  may  be  doubtful  about  any  project  for  an 
Irish  Parliament,  I  think  .three  things  are  clear — first,  that  a 
constitutional  change  of  that  magnitude  and  moment  cannot  be 
accepted  by  any  reasonable  and  conscientious  politician  on  mere 
party  grounds,  or  out  of  deference  only  to  the  authority  of  any 
political  leader ;  secondly,  that  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
deterred  by  difiiculties  or  fears  from  doing,  in  so  great  a  matter, 
what  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
country ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  he  thinks  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  country  might  be  dangerously  compromised  by  such  an 
experiment  without  proper  safeguards,  or  because  proper  safe- 
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guards  are  impossible,  he  ought  to  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 

If  Ireland  is  to  remain  under  the  British  Crown,  it  must 
surely  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  concession  of  any 
form  of  "  Home  Rule,"  that  there  should  be  some  real  security 
for  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  all  the  Queen's  loyal 
subjects  there,  landlords  as  well  as  peasants,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Papists.  To  abandon  the  classes  most  attached  to  British 
connection,  and  leave  them  to  the  risk  of  confiscation  and 
proscription  by  their  avowed  enemies,  who  have  agitated  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  by  means  of  criminal  outrage  and 
anti-social  persecutions,  and  who  have  systematically  denounced 
the  legal  punishment  even  of  ferocious  murders  as  worse  than 
those  crimes  themselves, — to  do  this,  while  maintaining  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  the  lowest  depth 
of  dishonour.  I  would  myself  face  any  difl&culty,  or  accept  any 
possible  alternative,  rather  than  this.  If  there  were  a  political 
necessity  great  enough  to  compel  the  choice,  I  should  prefer  a 
total  and  absolute  separation;  under  which,  if  Ireland  were 
oppressed  or  misgoverned,  we  should  have  no  responsibility 
except  for  the  act  of  separation  itself ;  and  should  only  have  to 
guard  ourselves  against  dangers  from  any  foreign  alliances  of 
her  rulers.  The  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
the  equal  administration  of  justice,  are  the  first  duties  of  every 
Government ; — it  is  better  to  have  no  authority  at  all  than  to 
pretend  to  it  while  declining  those  duties.  No  security  for  these 
indispensable  objects  could  be  found  in  any  mere  paper 
guarantees,  or  in  any  Eoyal  veto  upon  the  Acts  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  as  to  matters  within  its  competency ;  not  even  if  the 
power  of  veto  were  exercised  on  the  advice  of  a  British  and  not 
an  Irish  Ministry.  Against  any  efTeetive  use  of  such  a  power 
there  would  be  agitation  and  resistance,  with  the  whole  local 
administration  of  Ireland  at  its  back ;  soon  resulting  in  a  dead- 
lock, and  (unless  the  Irish  Parliament  had  its  way)  in  rebellion. 
And  to  deal  with  such  a  rebellion  (especially  if  encouraged 
by  Foreign  Powers  to  whom  our  humiliation  might  be  accept- 
able) would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  the 
last  century.  The  principles  which  may  now  incline  anybody 
to  grant  what  the  representatives  of  Ireland  ask  for  that  country 
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because  they  ask  it,  must  infallibly  lead  to  the  practical  nullifica- 
tion of  any  mere  power  of  veto.  I  reject  utterly  the  imagination 
that  a  sudden  change  might  come  over  the  temper,  character, 
and  designs  of  the  dominant  party,  as  soon  as  Ireland  was 
surrendered  into  their  hands, — that  the  wolf  would  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  that  feuds  between  Papists  and  Orangemen 
would  cease,  and  that  all  the  fierce  denunciations  of  "  landlord- 
ism "  would  be  forgotten  and  bear  no  fruit.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  one  entertaining  such  an  idea,  unless  he  were  a  man  blinded 
by  a  fanatical  optimism  to  the  whole  history  of  Ireland,  and  to 
all  the  lessons  of  experience.  If  faction-fighting,  riot,  or  in- 
surrection were  provoked  among  the  now  loyal  population  of 
Ulster  by  the  domination  of  a  "  Nationalist "  Parliament,  British 
troops  would  be  called  upon  to  put  it  down. 

As  for  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  State  buying  out 
all  the  landlords  in  Ireland  who  might  not  be  willing  to  take 
their  chance,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Why  should  they  be  put 
to  the  alternative  of  expatriation  or  robbery  ?  At  what  price 
are  they  to  be  bought  out,  and  on  what  principles  is  that  price 
to  be  ascertained  ?  Is  it  to  be  at  a  depreciation  of  the  market- 
able value  of  the  property  produced  by  our  own  legislation, 
culminating  in  this  new  Eevolution  ?  And  who  is  to  pay  ?  If 
Ireland,  is  she  to  pay  in  securities,  or  in  cash  ?  If  in  securities, 
what  will  be  their  value  under  the  new  Government  ?  If  in 
cash,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  Or  is  the  British 
nation  to  pay  ?  Who  believes  that  they  would  ever  consent  to 
do  so  ? 

What  other  guarantees  or  safeguards  can  be  suggested  ?  I 
can  think  of  none,  except  the  enactment  by  the  Imperial  legis- 
lature of  conditions  in  the  shape  of  fundamental  laws,  any 
change  in  which  should  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, even  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown,  and  competent  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  only.  Now,  let  it  be  considered  what  these 
must  be,  unless  the  safeguards  to  be  afforded  by  them  against 
confiscation,  violence,  and  injustice  are  to  be  merely  nominal 
and  illusory ;  and  then  let  it  be  considered  whether  they  would 
be  practicable,  and  how  they  would  work. 

(1)  The  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  legislate  concerning 
land-titles  and  land-tenures,  and  also  to  confiscate  under  colour 
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and  pretence  of  special  taxation,  must  be  placed  under  definite 
restrictions,  most  difficult  to  conceive,  much  more  to  formulate, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  evasion. 

(2)  There  must  be  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  an  im- 
partial and  independent  Judicature,  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
both  in  the  Supreme  and  in  the  Local  Courts. 

(3)  There  must  be  enactments  (permanent,  and  such  as 
might,  if  necessary,  be  at  the  same  time  extended  to  England), 
against  terrorism,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  jury- 
trial,  substantially  identical  with  the  intimidation  and  jury 
clauses  of  the  late  Crimes  Act. 

(4)  There  must  be  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
sufficient  Constabulary  and  Military  Force  in  the  hands  of  and 
disposable  by  the  Crown ;  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the 
Courts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
When  I  speak  of  the  Crown,  I  mean  the  Imperial  Government. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  difficulty  of  putting  such  funda- 
mental laws  as  these  into  proper  form,  though  great,  could  be 
overcome.  They  would  still  be  open  to  three  (as  it  seems  to 
me)  insuperable  objections.  First,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
they  would  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  legislation  for 
local  affairs  by  a  Local  Parliament,  as  exemplified  in  all  the 
colonies  {e.g.  Canada),  to  which  we  have  given  such  Parliaments. 
Next,  it  is  certain  that  the  "Home  Rule"  or  "Nationalist" 
party  would  not  assent  to  or  acquiesce  in  them.  And,  lastly, 
if  they  were  enacted,  an  Irish  Parliament  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  would  occupy  itself  in  nothing 
else  but  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  prosecute  still 
further  their  own  separatist  policy. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  reasonably  clear,  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  these  or  any  similar  conditions 
are  not  possible. 

I  now  turn  to  another  point,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire  are  more  directly  concerned  than  Ireland.  It 
would  certainly  be  an  argument  of  some  practical  weight  in 
favour  of  "Home  Rule"  for  Ireland,  if  its  consequence  were 
to  eliminate  from  the  British  Parliament  an  incongruous  ele- 
ment, the  presence  of  which  has  been  deteriorating,  disturbing, 
and  obstructive.      But  it  seems  to   be  contemplated  that  the 
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representation  of  Ireland  in  the  British  Parliament  might  con- 
tinue as  now,  although  a  separate  Parliament  were  established 
in  Ireland  for  all  Irish  affairs.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor's  scheme,  who  desires  to  take  the  Canadian  con- 
stitution for  a  precedent,  is  much  more  reasonable.  A  scheme 
for  giving  to  the  Irish  Parliament  a  dual  existence, — exclusive 
of  the  British  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  British  Parliament  in  Great  Britain, — is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
new  and  unprecedented :  and,  even  if  the  representation  for  the 
two  purposes  were  not  identical,  I  should  think  it  intolerable. 
Why  should  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  with  "  autonomy  "  at 
home,  manage  British  or  Imperial  affairs,  turn  the  balance  of 
our  parties,  determine  the  fate  of  our  Ministries,  and  have  the 
power  of  paralysing  British  or  Imperial  legislation  ?  If  their 
control  of  Irish  affairs  were  limited  and  conditional,  their  whole 
power  and  influence  in  the  British  Parliament  would  certainly 
be  used  to  get  rid  of  the  limits,  and  defeat  the  conditions.  If 
unconditional,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  monstrous  than 
that  the  Union  should  be  practically  repealed  quoad  Ireland,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintained  as  against  Great  Britain. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  something  as  to  the  ground  alleged 
(or,  rather,  the  occasion  taken)  for  a  new  departure  on  this 
question — viz.  the  return  of  eighty-five  Parnellites  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  votes  (as  it  would  seem)  of  some  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  Irish  (voting)  electorate, — figures  which  show  how 
large  the  minority  is  which  has  a  right  to  British  protection,  and 
how  inadequately  it  is  represented  by  its  share  of  the  members 
returned — to  say  nothing,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  electorate,  who  did  not  vote.  I  demur  altogether 
to  the  validity  of  such  a  ground  for  such  legislation.  The  good 
government  of  Ireland,  and  her  relations  to  Great  Britain,  are 
matters  not  of  Irish  only,  but  of  Imperial  concern :  they  are, 
indeed,  of  no  less  importance  to  Great  Britain,  than  to  Ireland. 
Why  should  a  small  fraction  of  the  United  Parliament  have  its 
will  in  such  matters,  unless  the  Union  is  regarded  as  already 
repealed  ?  Where  is  to  be  the  end,  what  are  the  limits,  of  such 
a  principle  ?  To  what  conditions  is  it  subject  1  Why  should  it 
be  conceded  so  far,  and  denied,  if  the  next  demand  is, — as  it  is 
sure  to  be,  if  the  principle  is  avowed, — for  total  separation  and 
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absolute  independence  ?  The  return  of  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  "  Home  Eulers "  to  the  new  Parliament  is  no  unforeseen 
event.  It  was  contemplated  as  practically  certain  when  the 
questions  of  assimilating  the  Irish  Franchise  to  the  British,  and 
of  retaining  undiminished  the  number  of  Irish  representatives) 
were  under  discussion.  The  belief  (which  Lord  Spencer  shared) 
was,  that  even  under  the  former  franchises,  and  the  former 
distribution  of  seats,  the  result  would  have  been,  within  a  very 
small  number,  the  same.  ...  If  anybody  then  thought,  that  the 
concession  of  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  a  necessary  or  just 
consequence  of  the  return  of  eighty-five  or  any  other  number 
of  Parnellites,  nobody  then  said  so.  .  .  .  Before  the  elections  Mr. 
Parnell's  recent  manifesto  was  treated  in  all  the  speeches  of  lead- 
ing Liberals  on  the  subject, — at  least  all  which  I  have  seen, — not 
as  expressing  a  view  to  which  they  had  become,  or  were  becoming, 
converts,  but  as  widening  the  previous  distance  between  Mr. 
Parnell  and  themselves.  As  for  the  passage  about  Ireland  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  Address  (in  which  Mr.  John  Morley 
says  we  ought  all  to  have  read  an  Irish  Parliament  between  the 
lines),  all  possible  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  the  country  that 
the  whole  "  programme "  set  forth  in  that  address  was  one  in 
which  Liberals  of  all  shades  of  opinion  ought,  and  might  be 
expected,  to  agree.  A  man  would  have  been  out  of  his  senses, 
who  thought  that  all  Liberals  would  agree  in  setting  up  an  Irish 
Parliament. — S. 


Blackmook,  Petbkseibld,  31si  December  1885. 
My  dear  Northbkook — You  may  certainly  send  my  memo- 
randum to  Spencer  to  read.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  difiiculties,  which,  however,  are  in  the  main 
Parliamentary ;  and  even  Parliament  has  never  yet  refused,  on 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  real  emergency,  to  grant  such  powers  as 
the  Executive  has  asked  for.  If  we  are  coming  to  a  time  when 
choice  must  be  made  between  party  unity  and  the  first  duties  of 
government,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter. — Believe  me, 
gt(j_  Selborne. 
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Lord  Northbrook  agreed  with  me  ;  and  it  shortly 
appeared  that  four  other  members  of  the  late  Cabinet/ 
and  Sir  Henry  James,  were,  as  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion, of  the  same  opinion. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  12th  of 
January  1886,  it  was  at  once  made  clear  that  the 
Conservative  Government  had  no  intention  of  com- 
peting with  Gladstone  for  Nationalist  support. 
Those  who  were  resolved  not  to  surrender  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  into  Mr.  Parnell's  hands  were  strong- 
enough  in  that  Parliament  to  keep  the  existing 
Ministry  in  power,  if  they  chose  to  do  so  :  and  my 
own  opinion  was,  that,  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
the  existing  Ministry  ought  not  to  be,  and  were  not 
likely  to  be,  displaced  on  any  light  or  trivial  grounds. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  26th  of  January,  a  majority 
of  seventy-nine  supported  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings's  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  expressing  regret  that  no 
measure  for  facilitating  allotments  and  the  creation 
of  small  holdings  for  agricultural  labourers  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  disapproved 
the  vote,  as  precipitating  a  crisis  which  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  State.  The  majority  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  larger,  if  there  had  not  been  many 
who  shared  my  view.  Some  (of  whom  my  son  was 
one)  who  were  new  to  Parliament,  joined  in  that  vote, 
partly  because  they  sincerely  desired  to  promote  a 
good  object  in  favour  of  which  they  had  given  pledges 

1  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Carlingford,  and  Lord 
Monk-Bretton. 
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to  their  constituents,  and  partly  because  they  thought 
there  was  a  constitutional  objection  to  government  by 
a  minority.  But,  however  excellent  Mr.  CoUings's 
object  might  be,  it  gave  no  legitimate  occasion  for  a 
trial  of  party  strength,  though  it  was  easily  turned  to 
that  purpose ;  the  less  so,  because  the  Conservative 
Government  was  not  opposed  to  any  fair  and  judicious 
legislation  in  the  direction  pointed  at.  To  carry  it 
against  them,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  was  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  more  emphatic  because 
gratuitous.  However,  the  thing  was  done ;  the  vote 
extricated  Lord  Salisbury,  who  at  once  resigned,  and 
Gladstone  was  again  Prime  Minister. 

He  wrote  to  me  on  the  day  after  the  division, 
before  he  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  the  new 
Government,  alluding  to  what  had  passed  between  us 
at  the  time  of  the  elections  as  to  (what  he  called)  "  a 
Church  test,"  and  to  what  he  had  learned  of  my 
opinions  about  Ireland  ;  and  expressing  his  reluctance 
to  think  of  the  dissolution  of  our  old  political  con- 
nection, or  to  refrain  from  "  asking  himself,  inwardly, 
whether  he  could  again  hope  for  my  co-operation  ? " 
I  replied  ^ : — 

I  am  obliged  and  gratified  by  your  letter ;  because,  although 
it  is  not  possible  for  those  who  have  stood  in  such  relations  as 
you  and  I  have  towards  each  other  to  part  company  without 
pain — on  the  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  junior  in  age,  and  the 
inferior  in  political  standing  and  public  influence — still  that  pain 
is  softened  when  the  opportunity  for  mutual  explanation  is  given 
in  the  frank  and  generous  way  in  which  you  have  given  it  to 
me.      All   private   reasons  would   have   made  me  desirous  of 

1  28th  January  1886. 
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resuming  my  former  position;  and  I  trust  that  nothing  will 
ever  lead  me  to  misjudge  your  motives  for  any  line  of  conduct 
you  may  think  yourself  obliged  to  pursue.  I  do,  however,  feel 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  future  co-operation  are 
likely  to  be  insuperable. 

If  the  practical  question  depended  only  upon  confidence 
between  you  and  myself,  the  difierence  which  existed  between 
us  as  to  the  line  taken  at  the  elections  on  the  Church  question 
would  not  have  made  co-operation  on  my  part  impossible,  or 
even  difficult,  if  it  were  not  so  on  yours ;  because  your  own 
attitude  on  that  question,  if  more  neutral  than  I  could  have 
wished,  was  certainly  not  hostile  to  the  Church.  There  would, 
therefore — as  between  us  only — have  been  no  difiiculty,  unless  as 
to  Ireland.  On  that  subject,  I  infer  from  what  you  say,  that  you 
have  seen  a  memorandum  of  mine  which  was  in  Lord  Spencer's 
hands,  to  the  principles  of  which  I  should  beyond  doubt  adhere. 
I  did  not,  indeed,  and  I  do  not  (to  use  your  words)  intend  to  shut 
myself  out  from  considering  whether  there  are  any  practicable 
conditions  which  would  warrant  and  recommend  the  creation  by 
the  State  of  an  Irish  legislative  body  for  Irish  affairs.  But,  if 
such  a  question  were  to  be  entertained,  two  conditions  did  and 
do  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  indispensable — the  one,  in 
point  of  duty,  honour,  and  justice ;  the  other,  in  point  of  public 
policy — for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these  was 
and  is,  the  effective  and  adequate  protection  of  the  landlord 
class  from  oppression  and  robbery,  a  duty  more  especially  in- 
cumbent, as  it  appears  to  me,  on  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  Irish  legislation  of  the  last  seventeen  years.  This  seemed 
to  me,  forming  the  best  judgment  I  could,  to  be,  under  present 
circumstances,  impracticable,  if  there  were  to  be  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment managing  Irish  affairs :  but  nevertheless,  if  this  were  a 
matter  for  discussion  between  you  and  me,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
general  agreement  about  it  in  principle,  I  should  certainly  not 
be  justified  in  refusing  to  consider  any  solution  which  you  might 
think  possible,  of  difficulties  which  to  me,  at  present,  seem  in- 
soluble. The  second  indispensable  condition,  to  my  mind,  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  Irish  element  from  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  as  soon  as  they  had  their  own  separate  legislature 
for  Irish  affairs.     On  this  point,  I  know  nothing  of  your  opinion 
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from  yourself ;  but,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  suppose  it  to  be 
different  from  mine.  If  so,  as  I  think  the  point  vital,  the 
difference  could  not  be  overcome. 

How  far,  if  there  had  been  a  prospect  of  agreement  between 
us  on  these  points,  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  regard  the 
practical  question  as  one  depending  only  on  mutual  confidence 
between  ourselves,  without  reference  to  the  political  views  and 
present  attitude  of  others  who  might  have  place  and  power  in 
your  Cabinet,  is  a  question  into  which  it  is  not  necessary,  and 
would  probably  be  wrong,  for  me  at  present  to  enter.  I  cannot 
conclude,  without  heartily  reciprocating  what  you  have  so  kindly 
said  about  your  personal  feelings  towards  myself.  If,  as  to  these 
great  matters,  we  should  have  to  differ,  the  pain  of  that  difference 
will  certainly  be  increased  to  me  by  the  unavoidable  apprehension, 
that  not  the  welfare  of  the  country  only  (which  must  be,  with 
both  of  us,  the  first  consideration)  but  the  estimation  in  which 
your  public  services  may  be  hereafter  held,  will  depend  upon  the 
result. 

On  the  SOtli  of  January,  after  receiving  the 
Queen's  commission,  he  wrote  to  me  again,  touching 
briefly  upon  the  questions  raised  by  my  letter,  and 
saying:  "Of  my  wishes  I  need  not  further  speak; 
but,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  you  can  adopt  the  view  taken  in  this  letter." 
Before,  however,  that  letter  could  reach  me,  I  received 
from  him  a  telegram,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  me ; 
on  which  I  went  up  immediately  from  Blackmoor  to 
London,  and  saw  him  on  the  same  day.  Our  con- 
versation was  very  friendly ;  but  the  result  was  that 
.  I  did  not  think  the  prospect  of  our  agreement  about 
Ireland  sufl&cient  to  justify  me  in  accepting  a  place 
in  his  Cabinet.  If  he  could  succeed  in  producing 
measures  by  which  my  difficulties  might  be  overcome, 
I  might  be  more  useful  to  him  out  of  office  than  in 
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it ;  if  not,  my  duty  would  be  to  oppose  him,  which 
I  could  best  do  by  retaining  in  the  meantime  my 
independence.  We  parted  with  expressions  of  affec- 
tion and  regret,  but  we  parted,  practically,  for  ever. 


To  Viscount  Wolmer,  M.P. 

Blackmook,  Peteksfibld,  26ft  January  1886. 

Mr.  Picton's  motion  ought  to  be  steadily  resisted.  There  is  no 
other  cause  or  reason  for  it,  than  as  a  mere  move  in  the  game  of 
attack  upon  the  Church ;  and  it  would  be  the  last  degree  of 
weakness  to  look  at  it  in  any  other  light.  I  think  it,  therefore, 
almost  waste  of  time  and  of  words  to  add,  that  there  could  be 
no  greater  absurdity  (in  any  other  point  of  view)  than  to  propose 
an  inquiry  into  matters  of  public  history  (the  general  facts  of 
which  are  well  known  to  all  who  care  to  know  them,  and  the 
proper  sources  of  information  on  which  are  accessible  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  understanding  them,  and  disposed  to  see  them 
honestly)  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a 
Committee  could  not  be  either  learned  or  impartial.  Its  com- 
position would  be  a  mixture  of  partisans,  for  and  against  the 
ulterior  object,  which  alone  the  mover  has  in  view.  These 
partisans  would  bring  forward  a  number  of  other  partisans  from 
outside,  to  propound  their  own  theories  and  opinions,  and  to  put 
glosses  upon  the  facts  of  history  or  the  language  of  historical 
authorities  ;  and  all  this  partisan  rubbish  would  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  "Blue  Book,"  under  the  name  of  "Evidence"! 
Nor  would  it  require  much  management,  in  a  House  of  Commons 
so  constituted  as  this  is,  to  get  such  a  Committee  (the  mover 
usually  nominating  it)  as  would  make  a  report  in  effect  for 
Disestablishment,  etc.,  under  pretence  of  summing  up  evidence. 
You  might  as  well  have  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  into 
the  History  of  the  British  Monarchy,  or  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  of  the  connection  of  India  with  England,  on  the  motions  of 
an  avowed  Republican,  or  a  "  Single  Chamber  "  man,  or  a  "  Home 
Euler." 

This   brings   me   to  the  subject  of  your  other  interesting 
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letter,  of  which  the  most  important  part  is  your  report  of  what 
you  have  gathered  from  Lord  Northbrook. 

To  go  at  once  to  the  points  on  which  this  Irish  question 
really  turns :  I  have  not  carefully  studied  Mr.  Giffen's  scheme 
for  buying  out  the  landlords ;  but  Mr.  Giffen  is  an  able  and  an 
honest  man,  and  I  should  not  set  aside,  off-hand,  any  scheme 
which  he  advocates  as  really  practicable.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that,  before  the  ground  is  prepared  for  those  who  have  any 
conscience  in  this  matter  to  entertain  at  all  any  project  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  this  part  of  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  settle  it;  and  that  not  on  paper  only,  but 
practically.  I  am  afraid  that  this  would  take  more  time, 
necessarily  (even  if  it  were  clear  that  it  could  be  done  at  all),  than 
what  remains  of  the  life  of  a  man  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
who  thinks  he  has  had  a  divine  call  to  give  up  a  long-cherished 
hope  of  retirement  and  rest  before  leaving  this  world,  in  order 
that  he  may  give  Ireland  peace  under  a  domestic  government. 
It  follows  that  no  such  preliminary  measures  as  would  really 
take  the  landowners  out  of  the  power  of  the  Parnell  faction 
could  be  passed  and  brought  into  practical  operation  before  the 
more  perilous  and  questionable  parts  of  the  ulterior  measure 
were  determined  upon. 

I  will  assume  that  we  might  keep  the  garrisons  in  our 
hands.  But  to  enforce  (I  suppose)  the  laws  which  Parnell  and 
his  nominees  might  make !  That  is  the  only  thing  they  could 
do,  except  in  case  of  a  rebellion,  or  foreign  invasion.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  others  are  not  the  men  I  take  them  for,  if  (under 
the  circumstances  which  their  contemplated  measure  would 
introduce)  they  would  not  reduce  these  garrisons  to  a  numerical 
strength  so  low  as  practically  to  make  them  nothing  but  an 
outward  sign  and  symbol  of  Imperial  power;  which  might 
possibly  be  irritating  to  the  dominant  party,  but  would  afford 
little  security  against  them,  if  the  measure  failed  to  produce 
general  harmony  and  goodwill.  As  for  such  a  limitation  of  the 
legislative  power  as  would  prevent  the  Irish  Parliament  from 
returning  to  protection,  I  will  simply  say,  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  or  could  be  insisted  upon,  consistently  with  (what 
I  suppose  to  be)  the  general  principle  of  any  scheme  intended 
to  give  satisfaction  to  Parnell  and  his  followers.     To  retain  the 
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general  power  of  taxation,  as  to  Ireland,  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, would  not  be  consistent  witli  any  such  scheme ;  to  give  it 
to  an  Irish  Parliament  under  fetters  which  might  prevent  them 
from  raising  an  Irish  revenue  for  Irish  purposes  in  whatever 
way  they  might  think  best,  and  also  alleviating  (according  to 
whatever  might  be  their  own  ideas)  Irish  distress,  could  never 
be  a  final  or  an  acceptable  settlement. 

You  seem  to  be  struck  with  the  idea  of  retaining  a  sovereign 
power  of  Imperial  legislation  capable  of  overriding  any  Irish 
legislation  as  very  important.  I  am  not.  That  power  must 
necessarily  exist  as  to  any,  and  every,  dependency  of  the  Empire  : 
it  exists  now  as  to  all  our  Colonies.  But  its  exercise  under  any 
circumstances  but  those  of  insurrection,  or  general  public  con- 
fusion, would  be.  against  the  principle  of  the  whole  constitutional 
arrangement,  which  it  would  practically  upset ;  and  therefore  it 
does  not  take  place  as  to  any  of  our  Colonies  under  Parliament- 
ary Government,  and  it  would  not  (unless  in  the  contingencies 
mentioned)  take  place  as  to  Ireland.  I  myself  look  upon  the 
suggestion  of  this,  as  if  it  were  (for  any  but  these  exceptional 
purposes)  a  practical  and  important  matter,  as  little  more  than  a 
blind,  and  an  excuse  for  the  {to  me)  wholly  intolerable  and 
inadmissible  proposal  to  leave  the  Irish  members  in  the  British 
Parliament  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  one  of  their  own. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  proposal  recommends  itself 
to  the  mind,  or  minds,  which  seem  to  favour  it  for  one  or  other 
of  two  reasons,  than  which  I  cannot  imagine  any  worse  :  the 
one,  as  a  mode  to  seeming  to  satisfy  engagements  to  maintain  the 
integrity,  and  resist  the  dismemberment,  of  the  Empire,  which 
may  be  represented  as  more  substantial  than  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  which  would  make  the  Monarchy  the  only  Constitutional 
bond;  the  other  (base  and  discreditable  in  the  last  degree,  if 
it  were  consciously  entertained,  but  which  may  possibly  exercise 
some  latent  influence  even  over  minds  which  would  reject  the 
open  suggestion  of  it  with  indignation),  as  an  instrument  for 
securing  to  one  political  party  a  preponderance  in  the  British 
Parliament  over  its  opponents.  I  dismiss  this  last  idea  without 
saying  more :  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  attachment  of 
a  (really)  foreign  element  in  the  British  Parliament  would  be 
greater,  in  the  long  run,  to  one  British  party  than  to  another — 
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what  is  more  probable  is,  that  it  would  be  an  element  naturally 
tending  to  ally  itself  with  those  politicians  and  measures 
which  might  seem  most  likely  to  lower  their  country  in  the 
scale  of  nations. 

To  return  to  the  first  idea.  Does  it  really  mean  that,  while 
Irish  affairs  are  to  be  managed  by  Irishmen  in  Ireland  only, 
British  affairs  are  not  to  be  managed  by  Britons  without  the 
interference  of  Irishmen  ?  If  it  means  anything  else,  I  should 
wish  to  know  what  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  to  be :  how  Imperial  are  to  be  separated  from 
British  affairs ;  what  limits  are  to  be  placed,  and  how,  upon  the 
Irish  vote  in  the  British  Parliament ;  and  why  Irishmen  should 
have  a  power  denied  to  our  Colonies  in  Imperial  affairs. 

Let  me  strongly  advise  you  to  attach  no  more  weight  than 
they  deserve  to  any  Parnellite  propositions,  and  to  follow  no 
leader  against  your  own  judgment  in  these  vital  matters. 


Blaokmook,  Peteesfield,  2Sth  Januanj  1886. 

I  am  not  going  to  blame  you  for  thinking  (as  I  suppose  you 
did)  that  what  you  had  said  in  your  Election  speeches  about 
Allotments  obliged  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Collings's  motion.  But 
I  myself,  even  if  I  went  as  far  as  Chamberlain  himself  on  the 
Allotment  question,  should  have  seen  in  Mr.  Collings's  motion 
nothing  but  a  move  to  turn  out  the  Government,  and  bring  Mr. 
Gladstone  in ;  and,  unless  I  had  thought  this  desirable,  in  the 
actual  position  of  the  Irish  question,  I  should  certainly  have 
voted  as  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  H.  James,  and  Arthur  Elliot  did. 
It  is  most  unusual,  according  to  my  experience,  to  put  any  such 
expression  of ;  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  all  sorts  of 
questions  omitted  from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  (whatever 
the  House  may  think  about  them)  into  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address;  and,  if  often  done,  it  would  make  the 
debate  on  the  Address  (even  more  than  it  is  at  present)  an 
opportunity  for  mere  waste  of  time,  and  for  airing  everybody's 
ideas,  reasonable  or  the  reverse,  de  omnibus  rebus.  To  dechne  to 
vote  for  pledging  the  House  to  an  abstract  resolution  on  such  a 
topic,  by  amendment  to  the  Address  (unless  one's  real  object 
were  to  vote   no    confidence   in   the    Government),   would   be 
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perfectly  consistent  with  such  an  opinion  as  I  suppose  yours  to 
be  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Collings's  proposition ;  and  also  with  any 
engagements,  in  that  sense,  which  you  might  have  undertaken 
to  your  constituents.  And  to  do  so,  in  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  debate  and  the  division,  would  scarcely  have  seemed  to 
me  consistent  with  the  belief  (which  I,  at  least,  decidedly  hold) 
that  a  Crimes  Act  is  really  necessary  for  Ireland. 

My  regard  for  some  of  the  outgoing  Ministers,  and  for  the 
characters  of  public  men  in  general,  made  me  glad  that  they 
spohe  out  on  this  point ;  even  though  it  was  at  the  last  moment, 
and  when  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  motive  of  rallying  the 
"  Liberal "  friends  of  order  in  Ireland,  and  opponents  of  conces- 
sions to  Parnellism,  in  the  coming  division.  That  they  (the  late 
Ministers)  played  their  cards  very  ill,  by  their  hesitating  and 
temporising  language  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  followed  by  the 
explanation  that  they  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  then,  at 
last,  speaking  out  without  waiting  for  him,  when  it  was  (as  they 
so  often  told  us)  "too  late,"  is  undeniable.  Still,  I  should  not 
have  voted  for  then  turning  them  out  of  office. — Ever  your  most 
affectionate  father,  Selborne. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Thtjegamon,  Southwell,  Zrd  February  1886. 

.  .  .  Sophy  sent  you,  last  week,  copies  of  the  letters  which 
had  then  passed  between  Gladstone  and  me,  before  he  had 
received  the  Queen's  Commission  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  I 
will  now  give  you  the  sequel.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
(30th  January — King  Charles's  Day)  Gladstone,  having  the 
Queen's  Commission,  telegraphed  to  me  to  come  and  see  him, 
which  I  did :  he  (in  the  meantime),  on  account  of  some  delay 
in  the  transmission  of  my  answer,  sending  down  a  Queen's 
Messenger  to  Blackmoor,  with  a  letter,  of  which  I  do  not  send 
you  a  copy ;  because  an  account  of  our  conversation  will  better 
serve  the  same  purpose.  He  said,  in  efifect,  that  my  points 
appeared  to  be  these :  the  one,  what  was  due  in  justice  to  the 
Irish  landlords ;  as  to  which  (if  other  difficulties  did  not  remain) 
he  would  have  liked  me  to  see  Lord  Spencer,  and  to  consider  a 
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plan  for  buying  out  those  landlords  who  might  not  prefer  to  run 
all  the  risks,  which  (as  I  understood)  he  and  Lord  Spencer 
thought  practicable,  and  sufi&cient  for  justice.  My  second  point, 
as  to  the  principle  of  excluding  the  Irish  members  from  the 
British  Parliament,  if  they  had  their  own  for  all  Irish  purposes, 
he  desired  to  keep  open  :  not  having  (as  far  as  I  could  judge)  so 
strong  an  opinion  against  my  view  as  I  had  expected,  admitting 
that  the  reasons  for  it  were  primA  facie  strong ;  but  thinking 
that  there  were  also  reasons  to  be  considered  on  the  other  side  : 
and  at  all  events,  holding  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  decision  on 
that  point  should  precede  the  formation  of  the  new  Grovernment, 
or  enter  into  the  basis  of  co-operation  between  its  members.  My 
third  point  (as  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  Ministry)  he  met, 
by  saying  that  his  own  wish  and  endeavour  would  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  reassemble  the  same  men  who  were  in  his  former 
Cabinet. 

On  the  first  point  (if  it  had  stood  alone)  I  could  not  have 
refused  to  see  Lord  Spencer,  and  form  my  opinion  of  the  financial 
scheme  in  view  (however  little  probability  there  might  appear 
to  be  of  a  satisfactory  result).  But  the  second  point  was  one, 
which  was,  in  my  view,  too  indispensable,  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  enter  a  Cabinet  contemplating  (in  substance)  the  creation 
of  an  Irish  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  to  be  an  open  question.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  even  if  the  same  men  could  be  now  assembled 
in  Cabinet  as  before,  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  would  not 
be  the  same,  in  that  degree  which  I  thought  indispensable  for 
mutual  confidence  and  political  cordiality  between  colleagues. 
I  was  compelled  to  come,  upon  the  whole  matter,  to  the  con- 
elusion,  that,  as  I  could  not  be  neutral  on  questions  which  I 
thought  vital  to  the  public  interest,  I  should  both  be  more  free 
to  oppose  actively,  if  measures  were  brought  forward  which  I 
thought  wrong,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  measures  were  brought 
forward  which  satisfied  my  views  of  justice  and  public  policy 
any  support  which  I  might  (in  that  case)  think  it  my  duty  to 
give  to  them  might  be  more,  rather  than  less,  useful,  when  I  was 
not  in  office.  Nothing,  however,  was  said,  from  which  Gladstone 
could  be  led  to  expect  from  me  a  greater  degree  of  support,  or 
even  forbearance,  than  might  be  the  right  and  legitimate  result  of 
a  bond  fide  judgment  of  his  measures,  upon  their  merits  :  though, 

VOL.  II  P 
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as  far  as  personal  feeling  went,  the  interview  was  most  friendly 
on  both  sides. 

I  must  say,  it  is  rather  a  shock  to  me  to  see  with  what 
facility  some  men,  in  whose  honour  and  integrity  my  confidence 
was  unbounded,  have  been  (as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  put  it,  in  its 
original  exulting  announcement  of  G-ladstone's  own  conversion) 
"won  over."  In  their  honour  and  integrity  I  still  believe, 
as  I  do  (of  course)  also  in  Gladstone's  own;  but  as,  in  his 
case,  I  attribute  the  course  he  takes  to  the  compound  influ- 
ence of  fanatical  optimism  and  a  lofty  (not  dishonourable)  kind 
of  ambition, — so,  in  theirs,  I  attribute  their  subservience  to  his 
views  to  the  compound  influence  of  the  fascination  of  a  more 
powerful  over  weaker  minds,  and  the  power  of  party  names  and 
party  attachments. 

How  will  it  end  ?  is  now  the  question  of  most  interest. 
Will  that  levity,  which  has  (I  fear)  become  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  modern  politics,  coupled  with  the  fear  of  an 
early  dissolution,  and  the  interest  of  the  Eadical  Caucus,  with 
a  view  to  its  own  futiu-e,  to  put  pressure  on  all  whom  it  can 
influence  to  compel  submission  to  a  Government  of  which 
Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  and  John  Morley  must  be  the  absolute 
masters — will  these  things  together  enable  Gladstone  to  carry 
his  measiu'es,  be  they  what  they  may  ?  It  is  far  from  unlikely. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any  considerable  number  of 
politicians  in  earnest,  really  patriotic  and  disinterested  thinking 
men  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  ought 
(one  would  think)  to  see  that  Hartington's  new  position  will 
give  them  the  opportunity  now  of  making  that  stand  against 
revolution,  which,  before  very  long,  must  be  made,  unless  every- 
thing is  to  go  to  ruin;  and  which,  unless  made  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  may  perhaps  be  too  late  hereafter,  even  if  it 
be  made  in  the  House  of  Lords.  What  makes  failure,  on  the 
part  of  the  new  Government,  appear  to  me  most  probable  is 
that  (as  far  as  I  can  see)  the  landlord  class  cannot  be  bought 
out  in  Ireland  except  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain :  and  that 
to  buy  them  out  must  add  not  much  less  than  £200,000,000  to 
the  national  debt. — ^Ever  yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 
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To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddtjlph 

Blaokmoor,  Peteesfibld,  Zrd  Februa/ry  1886. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  dear  letter.  I  must  now 
tell  you  about  my  own  share  of  what  has  been  going  on. 
On  the  day  after  the  division  on  Mr.  CoUings's  motion  (before 
he  had  been  sent  for),  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  me  a  very 
kind  and  friendly  letter,  anticipating  (from  information  which 
he  had  received  from  Lords  Spencer  and  Northbrook,  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  communication)  that  I  might  find  serious 
difficulty  in  joining  him  in  a  new  Cabinet,  formed  to  deal  with 
the  question  for  a  special  legislative  body  for  Ireland,  as  his 
would  be,  but  inviting  explanations  between  us,  with  a  view  to 
overcome  that  difficulty,  if  possible.  I  answered  him,  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  he  wrote ;  not  exaggerating,  but  plainly 
stating,  my  difficulties.  On  Saturday,  after  he  had  received  the 
Queen's  Commission  to  form  a  Government,  he  telegraphed  to 
me  to  come  and  see  him ;  which  I  did.  We  talked  the  whole 
situation  over,  most  amicably;  but  my  difficulties  were  not 
removed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  decline  joining  him.  My  official 
career,  therefore,  is  over  :  and  my  judgment  and  conscience  are 
both  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  under  the  actual  circumstances; 
though  (for  private  and  personal  reasons)  it  is  more  of  a  sacrifice 
to  me,  than  many  of  my  friends  might  suppose.  If  it  is  God's 
will  that  the  Eevolutionary  party,  here  and  in  Ireland,  should 
prevail,  at  least  it  is  well  to  have  no  share  of  the  responsibility  : 
if,  by  His  help,  a  stand  may  successfully  be  made  against  them, 
I  shall  be  more  free,  out  of  office,  to  take  my  part  in  it.  You 
will  see  that,  besides  Lord  Hartington,  others  have  taken  the 
same  course.  I  am  surprised,  and  I  own  a  little  grieved,  that 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  have  not. 

mh  Februwry  1886. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  doubt  whether  you  do 
not  estimate  too  highly  the  strength  of  the  Moderate,  or  really 
Liberal  party,  as  opposed  to  the  Eadicals.  I  am  afraid  it 
depended  very  much   upon  Gladstone,   which  should  prevail; 
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and  it  is  now  only  too  plain,  that  he  has  thrown  all  his  weight 
into  the  Radical  scale.  Secessions  and  protests  of  peers  and 
great  landowners  will  go  for  very  little  (at  the  present  moment), 
unless  there  are  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  sufficiently 
patriotic  and  independent  to  give  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Goschen  a  powerful  following :  of  which  I  am  not  as-  confident 
as  I  should  like  to  be. 

The  Law  appointments  (English)  are  all  three  as  good  as  they 
possibly  could  be.  Herschell,  Charles  Russell,  and  Davey  (by 
universal  consent)  the  three  first  men  at  the  Bar. — Ever  your 
most  afl^ectionate  Father,  Selborne. 


Grladstone's  change  of  front  resembled,  in  some 
of  its  circumstances,  the  sudden  conversions  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  the  great  questions  of  1828-29  and 
1845-46.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  office  when 
those  conversions  took  place  :  Gladstone  was  not ; 
and  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  new 
situation  which  Gladstone  created  were  essentially 
different.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  course  was  more  self- 
denying,  and  tended  to  draw  patriotic  Conservatives 
in  a  Liberal  direction  :  Gladstone's  was  more  self- 
reliant,  and  tended  to  make  independent  Liberals 
more  Conservative  than  before.  For  the  one,  there 
had  been  a  long  preparation  by  constant  Parliament- 
ary discussion,  and  the  pressure  of  party  upon  party  ; 
and  when  the  time  came,  there  was  no  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty as  to  what  must  be  done :  for  the  other,  there 
was  no  preparation;  and  the  practical  problem  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  solving  itself  No  British 
party,  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country,  had  advocated 
any  substantial  change  in  the  constitutional  relations 
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fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland :  and  those  Irish  Nationalists,  who  appeared 
to  stop  short  of  that  claim  of  absolute  independence 
for  Ireland  which  was  the  avowed  aim  of  the  more 
resolute  and  outspoken  among  them,  had  given  no 
definite  shape  to  their  demand  for  "  Home  Eule." 
Everything,  however,  depended  upon  the  practical 
form  which  it  might  take.  Gladstone  was  not 
able  to  reduce  his  own  idea  to  any  practical  form, 
without  parting  company  from  several  who  had  con- 
sented to  join  his  Administration :  and  the  form 
which  it  actually  took  met  with  no  acceptance  from 
the  country.  "When  the  time  for  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  it  drew  near,  he  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  issuing,  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  his  constituents,  a  passionate  appeal  from 
reason  to  emotion,  from  the  more  to  the  less  educated 
and  intelligent  classes  of  the  people.  Bright,  and 
others  like-minded,  were  among  the  strongest  and 
most  inflexible  opponents  of  his  scheme ;  yet  he 
could  suffer  himself  to  write  of  it,  as  opposed  only 
by  "  the  spirit  and  power  of  class," — "  wealth,  social 
influence,  station,  title,  professions,  or  the  large 
majority  of  them,"  and  their  dependants.  And  he 
strove,  in  the  same  address,  to  divert  men's  attention 
from  the  particular  features  of  the  scheme  which  he 
had  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  to  fix  it  only  upon 
the  vague  question,  whether  "  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  prayer  of  Ireland  for  the  management  by  her- 
self of  aff"airs  specifically  and  exclusively  her  own  ? " 
The  scheme  was  divided  into  two  parts, — one, 
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contained  in  the  Bill  for  giving  a  new  Constitution 
to  Ireland ;  the  other,  in  a  Bill  introduced  nine  days 
after  the  first,  by  which  provision  was  made  for 
buying  out,  upon  certain  terms,  such  of  the  owners  of 
lands  held  by  agricultural  tenants  in  Ireland  as  might 
not  prefer  to  remain  under  the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  "  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,"  without  so 
much  as  mentioning  the  Act  of  Union,  would  have 
practically  repealed  it ;  establishing  a  new  Parliament 
for  Ireland,  and  leaving  Ireland  without  representation 
in  the  British  Parliament.  It  would  have  given  to 
the  new  Irish  Parliament  legislative  powers  extending 
to  the  repeal  of  laws  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
whenever  passed ;  but  not  unlimited,  like  those  of 
"  Grattan's  Parliament "  during  the  eighteen  years 
which  preceded  the  Union.  There  were  to  be  excep- 
tions ; — amongst  other  things  of  "  trade,"  the  "  estab- 
lishment or  endowment  of  religion,"  and  the  "  charters 
and  privileges  of  Irish  Corporations " ;  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  supposed 
principle  of  giving  Ireland  "the  management  by 
herself  of  affairs  specifically  and  exclusively  her  own," 
and  which  were  reasonable  only  upon  the  opposite 
view,  that  Great  Britain  is  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  the  good  government  of  Ireland.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  rights,  liberties,  pro- 
perties, or  even  the  lives  of  individuals,  apart  from 
corporate  charters  and  privileges.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  English  Privy  Council,  with  some  Irish 
assistance,  was  to   have   the  power  of  determining 
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whetiier  any  Act  of  the  Irish  Legislature  assented  to 
by  the  Crown  was  in  excess  of  its  powers ;  and  a  dis- 
pensing power,  as  to  some  of  the  excepted  matters, 
was  also  to  have  been  vested  in  the  English  Privy 
Council.  The  Irish  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  new  sort  of  Second  Chamber, 
in  which  the  Irish  Peerage  was  to  have  a  limited 
representation  for  a  certain  number  of  years;  after 
the  lapse  of  which  it  was  to  become  wholly  elective. 

While  Grattan's  Parliament  was  in  force,  there 
was  no  Irish  Ministry  or  Executive  Government 
responsible  to  it  or  dependent  on  its  confidence :  all 
the  departments  of  the  Executive  Government  were 
controlled  by  the  British  Ministry  in  London.^  But 
under  this  new  scheme,  the  whole  control  over  the 
criminal  and  civil  Judicature  of  Ireland  (except  the 
Court  for  the  trial  of  Eevenue  cases),  and  of  the 
police  and  executive  government  in  all  departments, 
would  have  been  handed  over,  after  a  short  interval,^ 
to  a  local  administration  responsible  to  and  virtually 
nominated  by  the  new  Irish  Parliament, — that  is,  to 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends.     As  to  this,  there  was  no 

1  It  was  oaly  the  close  Oligarchical  character  of  that  Parliament, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Government  upon  it  by  means  of  nomination 
boroughs  and  Crown  patronage,  which  made  such  a  system  possible. 

^  As  to  the  Dublin  police,  there  was  to  be  a  delay  of  two  years  : 
the  local  police  everywhere  else  was  to  be  controlled  at  once  by  the 
new  Irish  Legislature.  And  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  "  while  the 
force  subsisted "  (words  indicative  of  an  intention  that  it  should  not  be 
permanent),  was  to  be  subject  as  heretofore  to  the  control  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  as  representing  Her  Majesty.  It  would  have  been  within 
the  Legislative  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  at  any  time,  to  abolish 
that  force. 
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qualification,  except  that  certain  fixed  contributions 
to  Imperial  expenditure  were  to  be  charged  upon  the 
Irish  Treasury,  and  (to  secure  them)  an  anomalous 
control  over  certain  Irish  revenues,  and  over  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  was  reserved  to  the  Imperial 
Government. 

There  was  a  clause,  providing  for  the  revision  and 
alteration  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  (if  it  had 
become  law)  under  certain  conditions,  any  voluntary 
departure  from  which  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Parliament  would  have  been  contrary  to  good  faith. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  were,  that  the  question 
of  any  such  alteration  might  at  any  time  be  raised  by 
an  address  from  the  Irish  Parliament :  and  that,  in 
whatever  manner  it  was  raised,  the  Irish  members 
were  to  sit  with  the  members  for  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  British  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  deciding  on  the  proposed  alteration. 

This  (as  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  many  others)  was 
a  paper  constitution,  of  which  those  restrictions  which 
were  intended  as  safeguards  must  inevitably  raise 
irritating  and  difficult  questions,  causing  constant 
friction  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  while  for 
the  just  and  due  performance  of  the  primary  duties  of 
government  it  offered  no  safeguards  at  all.  It  had 
no  elements  of  permanence  or  stability  ;  no  Irish 
Parliament  or  Administration  could  have  been  expected 
to  remain  satisfied,  until  some  of  the  more  important 
restrictions  were  got  rid  of  But  it  would  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  moment  when  the  whole  executive 
power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  local  admini- 
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stration  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  have  dis- 
armed the  British  Government  from  offering  effectual 
resistance,  without  a  civil  war  waged  under  disad- 
vantages unknown  at  any  former  time,  to  any  ulterior 
designs  in  the  direction  of  more  complete  national 
independence,  which  the  party  dominant  in  Ireland 
might  form.  And  if  such  designs  were  to  assume  a 
practical  shape  when  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in 
wars  or  controversies  with  Foreign  Powers,  they 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  Empire.  It 
would  have  done  what  was  anticipated  in  a  manifesto^ 
of  the  American  "  Clan- na- Gael "  on  the  18th  of 
December  1885  :  it  would  have  "placed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  and 
brothers "  of  those  revolutionists ;  it  would  have 
given  them  "  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution." 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  questions 
raised  by  this  and  the  other  Bill  should  be  understood 
by  the  country,  before  any  decisive  vote  was  taken  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  was  natural,  that 
some  of  those,  who  could  not  be  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  should  take  part  in  their  discussion. 
Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  were  conspicuous 
among  those  who  did  so :  I  also  thought  this  my 
duty ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  perform  it,  in  two  letters 
which  I  addressed  to  the  Times  during  the  Easter 
Kecess,  on  the  21st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  May.  In 
the  latter  I  said,  that  I  "  hesitated  to  offer  detailed 
criticisms  upon  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
because  I  was  not  sure  that  I  might  not  be  fighting 

1  Quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  of  1890. 
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with  shadows," — adding  :  "I  perceive  that,  through- 
out the  country,  those  who  range  themselves  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  side  look  on  his  scheme  as  a  sort  of 
dissolving  view,  in  which  there  is  nothing  substantial 
except  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  personality,  and  some 
principle  of  Home  Rule  which  they  are  content  to 
accept  at  his  dictation."  There  were,  however,  two 
points,  on  which  it  seemed  to  me  not  superfluous, 
even  under  those  circumstances,  to  dwell.  One  of 
them  was  the  impossibility  of  placing  any  reliance 
upon  the  Royal  veto,  as  a  safeguard  against  unjust 
legislation  by  an  Irish  Parliament.  Even  in  colonies 
under  parliamentary  constitutions,  the  power  of  veto 
only  worked  smoothly,  because  in  practice  it  was 
never  insisted  on  against  any  measure  which  was 
several  times  passed  by  a  Colonial  Legislature. 

But  Ireland  (I  said)  is  at  our  very  doors ;  and  in  the  work- 
ing of  an  Irish.  Legislature,  and  in  the  questions  with  which  it 
will  be  likely  to  deal,  the  interest  of  this  country  is  sure  to  be 
constant  and  intense.  Much  of  the  time  of  our  Parliament 
would  probably  be  taken  up  with  questions  depending  on  the 
reserved  power  of  veto  over  Irish  legislation,  and  this  might  be 
expected  to  prove  a  constant  source  of  irritation  between  the 
two  countries.  If  Irish  Bills  were  often  vetoed,  the  friction 
would  certainly  be  very  far  greater  than  in  any  of  our  colonies ; 
though,  even  there,  it  might  easily  become  dangerous;  and  under 
such  a  state  of  things  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  not  long  be  preserved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
no  more  use  of  the  veto  in  the  case  of  Ireland  than  in  England 
it  would  be  absolutely  nugatory  and  no  security  for  anything. 
The  moral  responsibility  for  whatever  might  be  oppressive  or 
dangerous  in  Irish  legislation,  and  even  for  supporting  it  by 
force  of  arms,  would  rest  Upon  the  British  Crown,  without  any 
real  power  of  influencing  or  controlling  it. 
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Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  restrictive 
conditions  of  that  Bill,  or  whatever  else  may  have 
been  the  cause,  I  do  not  know ;  but  an  outcry  arose, 
not  from  the  Irish  members  themselves,  but  from 
many  Liberals  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
against  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  the 
British  Parliament,  and  there  were  indications  that 
this  outcry  was  likely  to  prevail.  It  was  generally 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  rightly)  believed  that  this  part 
of  the  plan  was  John  Morley's,  not  Gladstone's, 
whose  mind  I  knew  to  have  been  at  least  open  about 
it  when  his  Ministry  was  formed.  I  urged,  with  as 
much  force  as  I  could,  the  opinion  upon  that  point 
which  I  had  from  the  beginning  expressed. 

To  retain  Irish  members  in  the  British  Parliament,  under 
that  or  any  similar  scheme,  would  not  be  to  preserve  the  sub- 
stance or  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union ;  it  ivould  be  to 
preserve  its  inconveniences  without  its  benefits,  to  accentuate 
and  intensify  the  evils  of  its  practical  repeal,  and  to  introduce 
new  evils  and  dangers  in  a  manner  absolutely  unprecedented 
and  wholly  intolerable  in  principle.  The  British  Parliament  is 
to  be  excluded,  generally,  from  the  power  of  legislation  as  to 
Irish  affairs,  and  from  all  control  over  the  Executive  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  power  of  Irish  legislation  is  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  separate  Irish  Legislature;  the  Executive  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  to  be  conducted  by  Ministers  responsible  only 
to  that  Irish  Legislature.  .  .  .  That  the  Irish  members  should, 
under  such  a  system,  have  a  dual  character;  that  they  should 
take  part  in  governing  us,  though  we  no  longer  took  part  in 
governing  them;  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
obstructing  British  and  Imperial  legislation  at  Westminster,  and 
carrying  on  there,  as  well  as  in  Dublin,  perpetual  war  against 
the  financial  and  other  restrictive  conditions  of  the  new  Irish 
Constitution ;  that  they  should  still,  under  critical  circumstances, 
act  the  part  of  free-lances  at  the  service  of  any  British  faction 
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which  will  pay  them  their  price,  turning  the  balance  of  our 
parties  and  determining  the  fate  of  our  Ministries,  while  their 
own  parties  and  Ministries  in  Dublin  are  secured  from  our 
interference ;  that  they  should  be  offered  the  chance  of  becoming 
our  masters  as  well  as  their  own,  and  of  overruling,  as  to  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  military  and  naval  establishments,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  even  domestic  legislation  for  England  and  Scotland, 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  with  ordinary  spirit  and  in- 
telligence, and  without  unpatriotic  purposes,  should  wish  or  consent 
to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  seems  to  me  nothing 
short  of  political  madness.  And  yet  it  seems  that  some  such 
persons  there  are,  and  that  the  Government  is  actually  supposed 
by  many  to  be  weak  or  blind  enough  to  be  capable  of  letting 
those  persons  have  their  way. 

Under  tlie  "  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,"  the 
power  of  legislation  as  to  land  (subject  to  the  Eoyal 
veto)  was  absolute  ;  and  that  it  would  be  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  purposes  of  confiscation,  the  avowed 
objects  and  proceedings  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
National  League  were  enough  to  prove.  It  was, 
doubtless,  for  that  reason  that  the  Land  Purchase  Bill 
offered  to  such  landlords  as  could  obtain  the  benefit  of 
it  the  chance  of  being  bought  out  upon  certain  terms, 
on  British  credit :  with  provision  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion or  reimbursement  of  the  British  Treasury  from 
Irish  sources.  But  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  offer  this  security  against  in- 
justice and  oppression  required  that  it  should  be  open 
equally  to  the  whole  class  of  landowners  who  might 
be  exposed  to  that  danger ;  and  I  had  foreseen  that 
the  British  public  would  never  consent  to  pledge  their 
National  credit  for  so  enormous  an  operation,  in  order 
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to  set  up  an  Irish  Legislature.  My  anticipations  were 
realised  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  measure  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Gladstone 
was  so  half-hearted  as  almost  to  invite  the  general 
condemnation  which  it  received.  In  one  breath  he 
spoke  of  it  as  an  offer  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  "  a 
matter  of  honour  and  good  faith  'to  make,"  and  that 
"in  an  efficient  shape."  But  in  another  he  admitted 
that  the  amount  of  the  new  stock  of  which  he  asked 
Parliament  to  authorise  the  creation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Bill,  £50,000,000,  was  less  than  half  the  sum 
which  might  be  necessary,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Government  itself,  if  equal  justice  were  done  to 
aU  concerned,  and  which,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
secessions  which  took  place  from  the  Cabinet,  it  had 
been  intended  to  propose.  That  sum  was  £113,000,000 
— evidently  the  lowest  possible  figure  to  which  the 
estimate  could  be  reduced  by  the  most  sanguine 
calculations  consistent  with  honesty  of  purpose  ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  independent  opinions,  much 
too  little.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech,  proposed  not 
only  to  regard  this  sudden  cutting  down  of  113  to  50 
millions  as  a  great  improvement,  but  to  look  upon  any 
future  extension  of  the  amount  as  a  matter  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  discretion  of  a  future 
Parliament,  and  on  which  the  judgment  of  a  future 
Parliament  ought  to  be  "exercised  afresh  with  reference 
to  a  multitude  of  conditions  and  considerations  affecting 
the  future  Irish  authority,  conditions  affecting  the  Irish 
tenant,  and  conditions  affecting  the  money  market " — 
which  "  issues  "  (he  added)  "were  not,  even  to  himself 
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and  his  colleagues,  matters  of  good  faith,"  but  were 
"  more  or  less,  though  by  no  means  generally  or 
universally,  matters  of  good  faith,  matters  of  policy  or 
expediency."  The  comprehension  of  all  this  (as  I  said 
in  my  letter  of  the  21st  April)  was  too  much  for  me  : 
nor  could  I  feel  surprised  that  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Gladstone  in  the  daily  press,^  "taking  it 
to  be  now  admitted  that  a  reduction  of  the  scheme  to 
utterly  inadequate  proportions  was  a  great  improve- 
ment," went  on  to  urge  that  "it  would  be  a  still 
greater  improvement  to  remove  it  altogether  out  of 
the  way." 

What  the  state  of  Gladstone's  own  mind  as  to 
this  part  of  the  scheme  really  was,  may  be  inferred 
from  what  he  said  about  it  in  his  appeal  to  the  country 
through  the  electors  of  Midlothian,  just  a  fortnight 
after  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  had  been  introduced,  and 
when  it  had  been  circulated  for  scarcely  more  than  a 
week.  He  " regretted "  that  "while  the  sands  were 
running  in  the  hour-glass,  the  Irish  landlords  had  yet 
given  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  accept  a  proposal 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  allowable  regard  to 
their  apprehensions  and  their  interests  " — as  if  the 
power  to  accept  or  reject  that  proposal  had  rested  with 
the  Irish  landlords,  and  not  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  people.  And  in  his  manifesto  after  the 
general  election  which  followed  his  defeat,  he  accepted 
the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  as  conclusive  against 
that  part,  and  that  part  only  of  his  scheme. 

1  The    Pall   Mall    Gazette — performing    (aa    it  said)  the  part   of 
«  Balaam's  ass  "  to  "  the  Grand  Old  Prophet." 
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The  Parliament,  whicli  in  January  brought  his 
Ministry  triumphantly  into  power,  rejected  the  "  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Bill "  on  the  8th  of  June,  by  a 
majority  of  341  to  311,  in  the  largest  House  ever 
known,  and  was  at  once  dissolved  though  only  six 
months  old.  From  that  time  forward  Gladstone 
formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  In  the  new  Parliament  his  sup- 
porters, apart  from  the  85  "  Nationalists,"  numbered 
no  more  than  191  ;  the  Conservatives  rose  from  250 
to  316;  the  Liberal  Unionists  were  78.  Lord  Salis- 
bury would  have  been  willing  to  yield  the  first  place 
to  Lord  Hartington ;  but  Lord  Hartington  thought  he 
could  better  serve  the  country  in  an  independent 
position.  So,  with  Lord  Salisbury's  return  to  power, 
ended  that  first  stage  of  a  contest  which  has  ever  since 
been  going  on.  My  son  was  again  returned  as  a 
Liberal  Unionist  for  the  Petersfield  division  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  has  since  done  much  good  service  to  the 
Unionist  cause. 


To  GoLDWiN  Smith,  Esq. 

Blaokmooe,  Pbteesfield,  6ft  May  1886. 

It  is  a  light  in  a  dark  sky,  to  hear  of  you  as  again  in 
England.  I  am  in  the  country  at  present  (running  up  to 
London  as  often  as  my  duty  there  makes  it  necessary),  but  I 
hope  we  may  meet  before  long. 

I  have  never  been  (and  am  not  even  now)  a  pessimist,  more 
than  an  optimist,  about  public  aifairs.  I  grant  that  there  are, 
in  the  present  situation,  many  new,  as  well  as  serious,  elements 
of  danger.  But  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  divine  government  of 
the  world ;  and,  although  it  would  be  a  great  presumption  to 
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infer  from  this,  that  our  country  must  certainly  be  saved  from 
the  calamities,  to  which  history  shows  so  many  other  countries 
to  have  been  liable,  whenever  there  was  a  breakdown  in  their 
systems  of  government,  still  I  cannot  but  expect  that  the  morale 
of  the  very  large  aggregate  sum  of  honesty,  integrity,  charity, 
religious  faith,  and  virtue,  which  I  know  (from  a  considerable 
amount  of  contact  throughout  my  life)  to  be  found  in  all  the 
classes  which  make  up  the  English  nation,  will  prevail,  in  the 
main,  over  the  contrary  principles.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  what 
comes  of  the  ferment  of  this  time ;  but  I  shall  die  in  the  hope, 
that  even  out  of  this,  with  all  its  haste,  superficiality,  arrogance, 
and  impatience,  God  may  bring  good,  not  to  remoter  generations 
only,  but  to  our  own  children,  and  children's  children. 

Your  estimate  of  Gladstone  is,  I  fear,  most  accurate.  It  is 
a  great  danger  for  any  country,  when  a  man  of  such  qualities — 
too  old  to  learn,  too  imperious  to  have  any  real  consideration  or 
respect  for  anybody's  opinion  except  his  own,  intoxicated  with 
popularity,  surrounded  by  those  who  flatter  all  his  weaknesses 
and  repel  as  treason  every  doubt  of  his  infallibility,  and  so  near 
the  end  of  his  life  as  to  be  beyond  the  risk  of  having  to  bear  in 
this  world  any  responsibility  which  may  follow  from  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  his  measures — when  such  a  man  becomes  the 
fetish  of  a  popular  idolatry,  and  is  led  to  believe  that  he  has  carte 
blanche  to  do  what  he  thinks  good  with  the  public  interests.  If 
he  lived  long  enough,  there  is  nothing  which  he  would  not 
destroy.  And  yet,  what  right  have  /  to  blame  others  ?  I  was 
not,  indeed,  by  nature,  capable  of  this  sort  of  idolatry  of  any 
man ;  but  I  gave  him  a  kind  and  degree  of  confidence,  which  I  did 
not  give  to  any  one  else.  .   .  . 

My  strong  impression  is,  that  the  Bills  will  be,  for  the  present, 
defeated.  But,  if  they  are,  a  stormy  and  uncertain  future  will 
be  before  us. — Believe  me,  ever  yours  aflfectionately, 

Selborne. 

To  Lady  Sophia  Palmer 

Athen^um  Clttb,  29th  May  1886. 

I  am  very  well :  as  to  politics,  they  seem  to  me  to  get  worse, 
not  better.  It  is  generally  thought  now  that  the  Bill  will  pass 
the  second  reading  by  a  small  majority.     Gladstone  has  squared 
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all  the  fools,  and  there  seems  to  be  enough  of  them  to  turn  the 
scale. — Yours  most  aiFectionately,  Selboene. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmook,  Pbtersfibld,  nth  June  1886. 

.  .  .  We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  another  election.  It  is 
almost  a  revolutionary  thing  in  itself  that  a  Parliament  elected 
only  three  months  ago  should  be  dissolved,  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  a  change  of  Ministry  after  a  large  adverse  vote 
upon  a  question  of  primary  importance.  But,  in  this  case,  I 
think  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  no  Ministry  which  was 
possible  could  go  on  without  a  dissolution ;  and,  this  being  so, 
nobody  wished  the  Queen  to  refuse  Gladstone  what  he  asked. 

The  situation  is  unexampled,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  to  fear  that  it  may  not  be  cleared  up  by  the  results  of  the 
coming  election.  The  prospect  is  that  everywhere  the  political 
organisations  on  the  Liberal  side  will  be  for  Gladstone ;  and 
that  everywhere  there  will  be  a  minority  of  Independent  Liberals 
who  are  against  his  Irish  measures,  and  who  will  (generally, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  everywhere,  and  not  in  the  case  in 
which  I  am  myself  most  directly  interested),  receive  Conservative 
support.  But  the  curse  of  the  party  system,  under  which  we 
have  so  long  been  living,  is  so  great,  that  I  fear  that  there  may 
not  be  that  degree  of  mutual  cordiality  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Independent  Liberals,  even  on  this  occasion,  which  may 
be  necessary  for  their  success.  No  doubt  everything  which 
happens  shows  more  clearly  that  we  are  approaching  more 
and  more  closely  to  a  time  when  the  real  contest  will  be  between 
Eevolution  and  the  English  Constitution,  such  as  we  have 
known  it.  And  one  of  the  great  vices  of  Gladstone's  Irish 
measures  is,  that  they  tend  to  the  unsettlement  of  our  whole 
Constitution,  which  is  the  real  secret  of  their  acceptance  by 
the  revolutionists, — Labouchere,  Bradlaugh,  Arch,  and  the  others 
who  call  themselves  "Labour  Eepresentatives,"  who  are  the 
only  people,  except  the  Irish,  who  heartily  go  with  them.  The 
rest  are  either  driven  like  sheep  by  the  Caucuses,  or  under  the 
spell  of  Gladstone's  name  and  personal  influence,  not  probably 
without  some  hope,  that  he  will  afterwards  reward  each  section 

VOL.  II  Q 
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of  Ms  supporters,  by  cutting  down  the  particular  tree  wliicli 
they  want  to  destroy.  All  which  it  is  likely  enough  that  he 
would  do,  if  he  lived  long  enough  to  do  it.  In  the  coming 
elections,  much  will  probably  turn  upon  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  "  Irish  vote  "  in  our  large  towns, — a  problem  which 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  solved.  .  .  . 

33  Grosvbnor  Road,  Westminster, 
9th  July  1886. 

.  We  are  now  more  than  half  through  this  extra- 
ordinary election,  of  which  the  results  will  be  much  more  un- 
favourable to  Gladstone  and  his  Irish  policy  than  you  anticipated. 
It  is,  I  think,  evident  that  the  country  is  rapidly  righting  Itself 
after  the  large  apparent  increase  of  democratic  power, — more 
rapidly  than  it  did  after  the  First  Reform  Act ;  and,  if  Lord 
Salisbury  does  not  mismanage  affairs  very  much  (of  which  I  feel 
less  confident  than  I  might  have  done  even  a  year  ago),  there  is 
really  a  considerable  prospect  of  his  coming  in  with  strength 
enough  to  carry  on  the  government.  Gladstone's  Ministry  and 
scheme  seem  to  be  doomed  beyond  hope  of  recovery;  and 
even  fte  must,  I  think,  by  this  time  perceive  it.  Of  all  things 
which  have  happened,  the  Conservatism  of  the  Metropolis  is  the 
most  wonderful ;  next  to  that,  the  thoroughgoing  Gladstonianism 
of  Scotland.  In  Wales  the  tide  has  not  yet  turned ;  but  there 
are  strong  indications  that  it  may  do  so  at  another  election. 
Sir  Watkin  Wynn  was  within  26  of  recovering  his  county, 
this  time  from  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.  In  the  English  agricultural 
counties  there  is  evidently  some  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old 
Conservative  influences;  how  great,  I  cannot  yet  tell,  because 
not  many  of  those  elections  are  over.  If  it  is  very  strong,  it 
will  sweep  Lord  Salisbury  into  power,  even  independently  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists ;  if  it  is  only  partial,  ihey  will  have  the 
political  balance  in  their  hands,  though  their  ranks  will  be 
thinned.  If  the  reaction  is  great,  my  son's  seat  may  be  lost ; 
but  at  present  we  are  hopeful  about  that.  The  polling  comes 
off  on  Monday,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  over. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  reckless  (if  it  had  been  any- 
body else  I  should  have  said  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled) 
way  in  which  Gladstone    has  carried    on    this    contest.      The 
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best  word  I  can  think  of  is  plunging,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  known  that  word  used  of  gamblers  on  the  turf.  No 
demagogue,  even  in  revolutionary  times,  could  go  about  more 
extravagantly  than  he  has  done,  scattering  broadcast  what  (if  he 
had  succeeded)  might  have  proved  "firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death."  It  seems  to  have  taken  with  the  "perfervidum  ingenium 
Scoforum  " ;  but  to  have  done  him  harm  far  and  wide  among  the 
more  sober  sort  of  thinking  Englishmen,  alarming  all  who  have 
anything  to  lose,  and  shocking  all  who  have  (like  you  and  me), 
old-fashioned  notions  about  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Prime  Ministers.  .  .  . 

Blaok-MOOE,  29th  July  1886. 

.  .  .  The  elections  have  reassured  myself,  and  others  like- 
minded,  of  the  soundness  at  heart  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
and  we  have  now  a  change  of  ministry,  which  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  last  through  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  Parliament, 
if  Lord  Salisbury  knows  how  to  use  his  opportunity.  If  so 
Gladstone's  official  life  is  over;  though  it  is  supposed  that  he 
wiU  throw  himself  with  his  usual  keenness  into  the  leadership 
of  the  Opposition. 

You  will  learn  that  Har  ting  ton,  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
declined  either  to  join  or  take  the  first  place  in  the  Government. 
I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  he  judged  wisely  as  well  as 
patriotically  in  intention ;  not  so  much  because  of  the  general 
iU-success  of  all  coalition  governments  as  because  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  time.  For  many  reasons  a  strong  coalition 
Government  would  at  this  juncture  have  been  particularly 
desirable ;  but,  to  make  it  strong,  Hartington  must  have  been 
able  to  carry  with  him  the  steady  support  and  full  confidence  of 
those  independent  Liberals  whom  he  has  led  in  the  late  contest, 
not  to  speak  of  those  who  were  led  by  Chamberlain,  whom  he 
certainly  would  not  have  carried  with  him  if  he  had  joined  Lord 
Salisbury.  But  the  truth  is  (a  sad  one,  I  must  own)  that  the 
power  of  party  names,  even  after  all  that  has  happened,  is  still 
so  great  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  eff'ect,  on  many  of  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  still  more  largely  in 
the  country,  would  have  been  to  endanger  very  much  all  that 
has  been  gained  by  the  Election.    As  it  is,  he  is  the  man  to  keep 
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them  well  together,  and  by  their  help  to  keep  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  office,  while  he  remains  in  an  independent  position ;  and 
this,  I  do  not  doubt,  he  will  resolutely  set  himself  to  do.  .  .  . 

Much,  however,  wiU  depend  on  the  new  Government ;  and, 
if  I  had  not  got  beyond  the  point  of  quarrelling  now  with  amy 
Government  merely  from  my  dislike  to  its  personnel,  I  might  find 
it  difficult  to  give  my  confidence  to  one  in  which  (if  reports, 
which  seem  well  founded,  prove  true)  Lord  Rcmdolph  Chmchill  is 
to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  .  .  . 

My  only  reliance,  however,  is  upon  Lord  Salisbury.  He  has 
both  the  moral,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  such  a  crisis :  if  he  can  only  keep  his  turbulent 
lieutenant  in  order.  In  his  last  Government  he  made  (I  think) 
some  serious  mistakes,  but  these  he  may  be  trusted  not  to  repeat, 
and  the  circumstances  were  then  very  difierent.  I  have  no  fear 
but  that  he  will  be  sufficiently  Liberal  to  satisfy  his  Liberal 
supporters,  i.e.  the  Hartington  section ;  for  Chamberlain  and  his 
following  I  am  less  sure,  but  I  believe  that  even  they  will  prefer 
aruything  now,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  to  another  Gladstone 
ministry. 

As  for  Gladstone  himself,  he  has  used  weapons,  from  the 
use  of  which,  without  success,  no  statesman  can  ever  recover. 
I  have  not  heard  privately  in  what  state  of  mind  he  is,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  thinks  himself  a  martyr  to  his  own  public 
virtue.  Judging  from  his  published  letters  (and  all  his  letters 
about  these  things  seem  to  be  intended  for  the  public)  he  consoles 
himself  for  the  dereliction  of  "  masses  "  as  well  as  "  classes  "  in 
England  by  the  approval  of  the  "  civilised  world."  Perhaps  he 
judges  of  that  no  more  accurately  than  he  did  of  the  prevailing 
state  of  mind  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  "  whole  civilised 
world"  that  judges  of  such  questions  as  that  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  a  disposition,  so  far  friendly  to  Great 
Britain,  as  to  think  measures  which  might  tend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  power  objectionable  for  that  reason,  nor  are  the 
people  who  write  articles  in  foreign  newspapers,  or  make  speeches 
at  political  meetings  to  catch  Irish  votes,  or  send  across  the  Atlantic 
sensational  telegrams,  the  whole  civilised  world.  I  should  think 
it  likely  enough  that  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in 
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the  United  States  too — ■whenever  a  policy  of  disintegration  might 
tend  to  undo  the  work  of  statesmen  and  the  results  of  great  and 
costly  wars,  and  to  destroy  national  greatness — there  will  be 
many  men  who  share  the  feelings  which  Sir  James  Lacaita 
expressed  to  me  the  other  day  at  the  Athenaeum.  We  happened 
to  be  alone  in  the  small  inner  library,  and  he  came  up  to  me 
and  spoke  of  these  Irish  measures  of  Gladstone  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  has  a  warm  affection  (as  you  know)  for  Gladstone, 
and  his  son  (who  is  naturalised  here)  is  Gladstonian  member  for 
Dundee.  Nevertheless,  he  said  that  nothing  had  ever  distressed 
him.  more  than  these  measures,  not  only  because  he  thought 
they  would  be  disastrous  to  this  country,  but  because  he  was 
convinced  that  their  success  (if  they  were  carried)  would  lead  to 
agitation  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in 
Sicily  first,  and  afterwards  (not  improbably)  in  all  the  provinces 
which  were  formerly  independent  States.  .  .  .  — Believe  me, 
affectionately  yours,  Selboene. 

To  THE  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P. 

3rd  August  1886. 

It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  sit  down  to  write  to 
you  on  a  subject,  with  which  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  have  nothing  to  do.  I 
mean  the  seats  which  Unionist-Liberals  may  occupy  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

A  very  great  effort  has  been  made  at  the  elections ;  there 
have  been  very  great  sacrifices  of  personal  and  party  feeling; 
but  it  has  been  for  a  cause  in  which  you,  and  those  who  thought 
and  acted  with  you,  have  felt  that  vital  public  interests  were 
involved;  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  Liberal  opinion  has  sup- 
ported you  to  make  those  interests  safe  (for  the  present),  unless, 
by  any  premature  dispersion  or  disagreement  of  the  forces 
which  have  been,  so  far,  acting  together,  the  advantage  gained 
should  be  lost,  or  placed  in  peril.  But  the  matter  is  not  yet, 
nor  is  it  likely  for  some  time  to  be,  out  of  the  way  :  and  until 
it  is  so,  the  same  considerations  which  made  it  a  paramount 
object  during  the  elections  must  make  it  so  still. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  did  right  in  declining  office  : 
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but  that  seems  to  me  to  make  it  so  much  the  more  plain,  that 
the  only  possible  Government,  under  the  circumstances,  ought 
to  receive  all  possible  support.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  a  very  serious  danger  of 
losing  the  position  which  has  been  gained,  if  you  and  the  other 
Unionist  leaders  on  the  Liberal  side  in  the  House  of  Commons 
sit  on  the  same  Opposition  bench  with  the  leaders  of  the  Gladstone 
and  Parnell  alliance,  and  leave  your  friends  and  followers  to 
disperse  themselves,  and  to  scramble  for  seats  wherever  they 
can  find  them,  on  the  same  side  of  the  House.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  that  you 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  sit  all  together,  and  apart  from  those 
to  whom  you  are,  at  the  present  time,  really  in  Opposition.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  disband  or  discourage  your  forces,  the 
obvious  thing  is  to  keep  them  together :  if  you  want  them 
to  drop  off,  one  by  one,  there  could  be  no  better  way  than  that 
of  mixing  them  up  indiscriminately  with  the  other  side. 

If  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  sitting  together  on  the  side 
of  the  House  where  the  majority  consists  of  the  allied  Separatists 
to  whom  they  are  really  in  Opposition,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
the  interest  of  the  country,  and  to  prove  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  make  government  impossible,  they  ought  to  sit  wherever  they 
can  without  being  broken  up,  even  though  it  be  on  the  same 
side  with  the  Queen's  Government  which  it  is  their  immediate 
duty  to  support.  They  are  strong,  and  of  sufficiently  unquestion- 
able Liberality  in  politics,  to  do  this  without  being  really  mis- 
understood in  the  country.  The  very  fact  of  your  having 
declined  office,  with  those  explanations  of  your  position  which 
you  and  others  could  publicly  and  most  easily  give  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  be  enough.  This  will  be  the  line 
most  consistent  with  that  taken  so  manfully  during  the 
elections  ;  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  also  that  most  consistent  with 
the  present  duty  of  giving  to  the  only  Government  which  could 
be  formed  on  Unionist  principles  as  much  support  as  is  possible 
without  compromise  of  opinions  on  other  subjects. 

There  might  be  a  dislike  to  this  course  on  the  part  of  some  ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  many,  if  any,  would  separate  themselves 
from  their  leaders  in  this  cause  for  such  a  reason. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  such  a  course  would  place  them 
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in  any  real  difficulty,  if  circumstances  should  so  change,  as  to 
remove  the  present  causes  of  division  in  the  Liberal  party.  In 
that  event,  you  might,  without  any  shade  of  inconsistency, 
resume  your  former  places  among  your  former  friends.  But  I 
see  no  prospect  of  anything  occurring  to  remove  those  causes  of 
division,  short  of  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question,  which  may  yet  be  a  long  way  oif.  Even  in  the 
possible  case  of  Gladstone  retiring,  Morley,  or  Harcourt,  would 
continue  to  lead  the  same  alliance ;  and,  as  long  as  that  alliance 
lasts,  the  present  situation  will  remain  practically  unchanged. — 
Believe  me,  etc.,  Selborne. 


Dbvonshikb  House,  Piccadillt,  ith  August  1886. 

My  dear  Lord  Selborne— I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday  in  which  you  have  stated  so 
clearly  the  reasons  for  our  taking  up  some  separate  position  in 
the  House.  The  question  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  be  finally  decided  till  after  the  meeting  to- 
morrow morning,  when  we  shall  see  the  disposition  of  the 
members  of  our  party.  I  should  not  myself  object  to  sitting 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Government  side ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Liberal  Unionists,  or  even  a 
large  majority  of  them,  will  not  consent  to  take  that  course, 
and  the  evils  of  commencing  with  a  divided  action  on  such  a 
point  would,  I  think,  be  still  greater  than  those  which  you  have 
pointed  out  as  likely  to  arise  from  our  being  mixed  up  with  the 
Gladstonians.  There  are  physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
taking  any  special  seats  on  the  Opposition  side,  other  than  the 
front  Opposition  Bench.  The  Irish  and  Radicals  will  certainly 
not  allow  us  to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  them ; 
and  as  the  Irish  almost  live  in  the  House,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  secure  any  places  which  we  may  select  for  ourselves. 

I  quite  admit  all  the  evils  of  our  being  scattered  among  the 
Opposition  members,  but  I  am  afraid  that  for  these  reasons  they 
are  unavoidable.  I  think  that  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do  to 
counteract  them,  is  to  keep  up  our  organisation  at  Spring 
Gardens,  and  to  try  to  make  it  a  centre  for  communication 
and  common  action.     I  think  also  that  we  should  have  frequent 
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meetings  of  the  party,  suet  as  that  which  has  been  called  for 
to-morrow,  whenever  anything  arises  on  which  we  are  likely  to 
have  to  take  independent  action. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have  some  discussion 
to-morrow  on  the  question  of  our  seats ;  and  if  any  better 
arrangements  can  be  accepted  than  that  which  now  appears  to 
me  the  inevitable  one  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it. — I  remain, 
yours  sincerely,  Haktington. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmoor,  2nd  September  1886. 

I  am  very  sorry  about  your  "  Pacific  "  sorrows,  agreeing  and 
sympathising  with  you  as  heartily  as  I  do.  But  in  one  respect 
there  is  a  difference  of  temperament  in  our  way  of  seeing  things. 
You  are  sometimes,  I  think,  prematurely  and  more  than 
necessarily  desponding  and  downcast.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  good  which  has  been  done  will  still 
bear  its  fruit  under  all  obstacles  and  discouragements,  and 
that  not  every  menace  of  evil  will  be  realised.  Sometimes, 
I  admit  (as  in  the  case  of  Ireland),  this  more  hopeful  habit 
of  mind  is  doomed  to  continual  disappointment ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  cling  to  it  as  best  for  the  state  of  probation  in  which 
we  live.  Do  what  you  can,  with  all  your  might,  in  your  voca- 
tion, and  according  to  your  opportunities.  There  must  be  some 
errors  and  some  shortcomings  in  it,  do  what  you  may ;  but  when 
you  have  done  all  you  could,  the  issues  must  be  left  to  God ;  and 
I  feel  very  sure,  that  in  whatever  we  have  been  faithful,  we  shall 
find  our  reward. 

...  As  for  our  political  situation  and  prospects  here,  I  am 
rather  more  confident,  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  near  future, 
than  you  are.  I  am  satisfied  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  loyally 
supported  by  the  Unionist  Liberals,  and  that  Gladstone  will  not, 
by  his  recent  pamphlet  or  otherwise,  recover  the  ascendency 
which  he  has  lost.  The  close  alliance  with  Parnell  and  his  faction 
is  a  yoke  about  his  neck,  which  I  believe  will  be  fatal  to  him, 
unless  the  country  quickly  comes  round  to  his  views  of  the 
matter,  of  which  I  see  no  sign.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Liberal  party  will  ever  be  united  by  the  Disestablishment  cry 
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more  than  they  have  been  by  that  for  "  Home  Eule."  The  more 
a  disintegrating  and  destructive  policy  is  favoured  and  avowed 
by  party  Liberals,  the  more  numerous  and  stronger  will  be  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  Conservative-Liberals  who  will  go  with 
them. 

Thuegaeton  Peiory,  21st  October  1886. 

.  .  .  Politics  are  in  statu  quo,  and  likely  so  to  continue. 
Gladstone  never  opens  his  lips,  or  puts  pen  to  paper  about  the 
Irish  Question  without  increasing  the  distance  and  alienation 
between  himself  and  his  former  friends.  The  condition  of  things 
in  Ireland  improves  rather  than  otherwise.  One  of  the  R.C. 
Bishops  (Nutty,  Bishop  of  Meath),  who  was  some  time  since 
an  ally  of  Archbishop  Croke,  has  been  coming  forward  openly 
and  strongly  on  the  side  of  public  morality  and  against  breach 
of  contract,  boycotting  and  outrage. — Believe  me,  ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  Selborne. 


To  THE  Earl  of  Camperdown 

Blaokmooe,  Petbesfibld,  IQth  Nov.  1886. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter.  I  have  accepted  very 
readily  the  duty  of  proposing  the  first  Resolution  on  the  7th 
December. 

I  cannot  doubt,  in  view  of  the  restless  impatience  which 
prevails  at  Hawarden  that  it  is  right,  and  indeed  necessary,  for 
us  to  make  it  publicly  and  clearly  understood  that  there  is  not, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be,  any  change  in  our  policy,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  his.  Steadiness  will  win  the  day  for  us ;  and  un- 
steadiness in  our  ranks  is  that  in  which  Gladstone  has  persuaded 
himself  to  believe.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  undeceived. 
I  should  myself  have  thought  that  we  might  very  well  be  quiet, 
if  they  had  been  quiet — but  their  activity  makes  all  the 
difference. 

29<ft  Nov.  1886. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  at  last,  in  Lacaita's  case  (which 
Gladstone  ought  to  feel  the  more,  from  his  old  friendship  for 
L.'s  father),  a  definite  instance  of  the  reaction  which,   I   am 
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sure,  many  honest  men  on  the  Gladstonian  side  must  be  driven 
into,  by  the  unscrupulous  recklessness  with  which  they  have 
been  carrying  on  their  campaign. 

Your  impressions  about  Scotland  are  cheering.  I  am  myself 
not  by  any  means  discouraged  with  what  I  see  and  hear.  They 
thought  they  would  excite  a  great  popular  wave  of  opinion  or 
feeling  during  this  recess,  strong  enough  to  force  them  back 
into  power.  Every  one  of  them,  except  possibly  Gladstone 
himself — who  (I  repeat  a  phrase  which  I  have  used  before,  in 
public  and  in  private)  has  become  morally  colour-blind — must 
now  see  that  they  have  reckoned,  in  that  respect  at  all  events, 
without  their  host.  Our  steady  determination  and  equal  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  people  has  already  done  much ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  do  more,  and  that  tinw  is  on  our  side. 

I  do  not  differ  from  what  you  say  about  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but  the  question  requires  caution,  as  well  as  wise  treatment. 
With  all  its  weakness,  and  other  defects,  the  H.L.,  as  it  is,  is  a 
vast  deal  better  than  any  Single  Chamber  government. 

Some  of  our  present  political  friends  (Chamberlain,  etc.) 
have,  unfortunately,  declared  themselves  for  the  abolition  of  the 
H.  of  L.,  and  against  its  Beform.  It  might  not  be  so  very 
difficult  to  decide  on  the  reforms  needed  if  we  could  reckon 
upon  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  effort  among  our  own  friends. 
But  there  might,  I  think,  be  serious  risk,  in  any  sporadic  action 
upon  the  subject,  of  simply  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
desire  to  set  up  a  democratic  absolutism,  without  any  checks  at 
all  either  weak  or  strong ;  and  this  (I  should  say)  ought  at  all 
events  to  be  avoided. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Camperdown,  very 
sincerely  yours,  Selboene. 

To  Lady  Abercromby 

Blackmooe,  Petbrsfield,  Wth  Bee.  1886. 

Although  you  may  not  have  expected  an  answer  to  your 
extremely  kind  note  (which  would  have  been  a  reward  for  a 
much  better  speech  than  it  was  possible  for  me  either  to  make, 
or  to  attempt,  on  Tuesday  last),  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  you  for  it. 

I  think  the  proceedings  of  the  day  will  have  done  great 
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(and  I  hope  permanent)  public  good.  It  was  quite  time  that  a 
powerful  and  practical  protest  should  be  made  against  the 
identification  of  Liberalism  with  dishonesty,  disorder,  and  crime. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  Mr.  Labouchere  have  been  provoked 
by  our  demonstration  into  a  plain  avowal,  that  they  go  in  for 
those  things. 

From  Mr.  Gladstone  I  fear  we  shall  have  some  oracular 
utterance,  which  while  disclaiming  responsibility  for,  or  sympathy 
with,  the  use  of  such  means  to  promote  his  ends,  will  (in  sub- 
stance) throw  the  blame  on  those  who  stand  up  for  the  first 
principles  of  morality  in  politics,  and  not  on  those  who  violate 
them. — Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Abercromby,  yours  faithfully, 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmooe,  Peteespield,  iZrd  December  1886. 

.  .  .  The  news,  by  which  we  have  been  astonished  to-day, 
will  be  stale  in  Ceylon,  before  you  get  this, — Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  resignation.  If  it  were  enough  to  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  event  by  one's  own  opinion  of  the  character 
and  value  of  the  man,  it  might  be  made  light  of,  or  even  made 
a  matter  of  congratulation.  His  presence  in  a  Cabinet,  not  other- 
wise strong,  was  from  the  first  of  ill  omen, — to  him,  more  than 
to  any  other  man  on  the  Conservative  side,  belongs  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  created,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  the  opportunity 
for  Gladstone  to  take  his  new  departure,  and  to  obtain  in  it 
Lord  Spencer's  assistance.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
not  have  been  what  he  was  in  the  Cabinet,  if  the  state  of  their 
own  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country,  had 
admitted  of  their  doing  without  him ;  and,  that  being  so,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  his  secession  may,  now  or  within  a  short  time, 
break  up  a  ministry,  upon  the  strength  and  permanence  of  which 
such  great  issues  seemed  to  depend.  Whether  Gladstone's 
exulting  confidence  of  the  tide  turning  soon  in  his  favour  will 
now  be  realised, — whether  Hartington  will  hold  his  own  against 
Chamberlain,  reinforced  by  Lord  Eandolph  (a  possible  conjunc- 

1  See  ante,  p.  171. 
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tion,  I  think), — whether  Salisbury  will  take  a  line  decided 
enough,  and  at  the  same  time  Liberal  enough,  still  to  rally  the 
general  body  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  round  him,  whatever  may 
be  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet, — whether  he  can  find  any 
one  capable  of  leading  in  the  House  of  Commons, — whether,  if 
he  cannot  go  on,  Hartington  will  be  able  and  willing  to  take 
the  reins ;  and  (if  he  does),  whether  it  will  be  with  or  without 
Chamberlain,  and  with  or  without  adequate  Conservative 
support ;  all  these  are  momentous  questions,  which  fill  me  with 
anxiety.  I  predicted,  last  year,  that  Lord  Salisbury's  last 
Government  would  stand  till  after  Easter, — you  predicted  the 
contrary ;  and  you  were  right.  I  should  have  predicted,  yester- 
day, that  his  present  Government  would  stand  through  this 
Parliament,  and  that  the  Parliament  would  last  at  least  three 
or  four  years,  and  would,  in  that  time,  lay  some  permanent 
foundation  for  a  stronger -handed  system  of  administration  in 
Ireland.  Now,  I  am  baffled  and  perplexed ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
say  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  "  the  unexpected  always  happens." 
Your  prophecy  in  your  letter,  that  the  year  1900  would  not  see 
the  Established  Churches  standing,  did  not  shake  my  confidence 
in  the  tendency  of  the  British  people  to  give  the  upper  hand, 
in  the  long  run,  to  the  better  cause ;  but  what  can  be  done  if 
ts  supporters  have  no  capable  and  honest  leaders,  or  are  divided 
among  themselves  ? 

It  will  be  a  sad  Jubilee,  indeed,  for  the  poor  Queen,  if  this 
Parliament  has  to  be  dissolved  again  before  it  has  done  anything. 
You  do  not  give  the  Church  fourteen  years'  purchase ;  but  I  am 
sure  the  Church  will  not  fall  without  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Monarchy  preceding  or  following  it ;  and  perhaps  some  other 
things,  which  had  better  be  left  luispoken. 

And  all  this  to  be  accelerated,  if  not  caused,  because  an 
unprincipled  Catiline  or  Clodius  (I  refer  to  his  public  character 
only)  has  been  masquerading  under  Tory  colours,  and  has  chosen 
the  most  critical  moment,  and  the  most  critical  time  possible, 
to  scuttle  the  vessel  of  the  State,  which  had  been  put  into  his 
power. 

Does  the  Contemporary  Review  find  its  way  to  Ceylon  1  You 
will  see,  in  the  forthcoming  January  number,  a  short  paper  of 
mine  about  Party.     I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 
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Also,  what  you  think  of  my  book.  .  .  .  You  see,  I  can  some- 
times croak,  as  -well  as  you.  But,  when  my  soul  is  in  heaviness, 
and  when  all  seems  dark,  there  is  always  one  thing  to  suggest 
strength  and  patience ;  the  belief  in  a  Power,  greater  than  ours, 
which  can,  and  will  in  the  end,  overrule  all  things  for  good. — 
Believe  me,  ever  yours  affectionately,  Selbokne. 

To  THE  Earl  of  Campeedown 

Blackmooe,  Peteksfield,  nth  Dec.  1886. 

I  think  the  crisis  very  grave ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  if  the  Unionist  cause  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  party, 
Hartington  might  do  more  for  it  by  taking  the  first  place  in  the 
Government  at  this  moment  (which  arrangement  would  necessarily 
involve  a  combination  of  Liberal  Unionists  with  Conservatives) 
than  by  any  other  course. 

If  we  could  reckon  upon  the  Government  holding  its  own 
throughout  the  natural  course  of  this  Parliament,  with  the  aid, 
from  outside,  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  I  might  be  of  the  opinion 
towards  which  you  seem  to  incline.  But  can  we  ?  I  am  far 
from  confident  on  that  point.  The  moment  the  question  is 
reduced  to  an  attempt  to  hedge  with  party  associations  in  the 
country,  I  shall  think  our  cause  gone. 

Consider  what  must  happen  if  anything  occurs  to  cause  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry,  through  their  defeat  (on  nobody  can 
tell  what  question)  by  some  combination  of  groups  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  Hartington  came  in,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would  be  much  weaker  than  if 
he  came  in  now,  as  head,  by  common  consent,  of  a  Unionist 
Government.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Conservatives 
(without  whose  support  he  could  not  stand  for  a  day)  would 
then  be  much  less  cordial  towards  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Gladstone  came  in,  we  should  at  once  lose  this  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  continuance  of  which,  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
(or  longer),  everything  really  depends.  Gladstone  would  instantly 
dissolve  it  (three  dissolutions  within  two  years,  immediately 
following  a  great  admission  of  untried  voters  to  the  suffrage,  a 
process  really  ruinous  to  the  Parliamentary  system);  the  country 
would  be  told,  with  tremendous  effect,  that  they  had  now  no 
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choice  but  to  accept  Gladstone  and  his  measures ;  and,  in  fact,  a 
revolution  would  be  at  once  upon  us. 

The  difficulties  may  be  serious,  but  to  throw  away  such  an 
instrument  for  good  as  the  present  Parliament  is,  or  may  be, 
would  be  absolutely  suicidal. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  iniiuenced, 
in  the  view  I  take,  by  any  personal  objects  or  considerations, 
of  which  I  have  really  none.  I  have  no  wish  myself  to  return 
to  office ;  and,  though  I  should  be  ready  to  help  Hartington,  if 
he  wished  it,  in  any  place  or  in  any  way,  inside  the  Government 
or  outside,  I  should  prefer,  if  I  might,  ending  my  days  in  rest. 
— Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Camperdown,  yours  truly, 

Selbokne. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

LOSSES  OF  FRIENDS  —  LORD  GARDWELL  —  HOUSE  OP 
LAYMEN — CHURCH  DEFENCE — CARDINAL  NEWMAN 
— EFFORTS  IN  THE  UNIONIST  CAUSE — WINCHESTER 
QUINCENTENARY. 

1886-1887 

My  public  life,  except  so  far  as  I  might  still  be  able 
to  serve  my  country  by  voice  or  pen,  was  now  over. 
My  idols  were  broken.  If,  in  a  career  which  might 
have  seemed  more  prosperous  to  others  than  to 
myself,  I  had  been  enabled  to  do  any  good,  it  was 
very  far  from  equal  to  my  aspirations ;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  future  was  overcast  with  clouds. 
But  I  will  now  speak  of  losses  of  another  kind. 

Death  took  from  those  who  loved  her,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  on  the  10th  of  February  1886,  my  sister-in- 
law  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Eothes ;  a  lady  of  singular 
affectionateness  and  sweetness  of  character,  the  more 
engaging  because  they  were  united  in  her  with  active 
beneficence  and  high  mental  gifts. 

Five  days  afterwards.  Lord  Cardwell,  with  whom 
I  had  lived,  from  the  time  when  we  were  school- 
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fellows  at  Winchester,  on  terms  of  unbroken  intimacy, 
also  died.  He  had  been  for  more  than  two  years 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  When 
I  went  to  see  him  during  that  time,  though  his  fine 
expressive  countenance  retained  something  of  its  old 
character,  it  was  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  anticipate 
the  serenity  of  death :  all  power  of  recognition  was  gone. 
Edward  Cardwell,  more  than  any  other  man  of 
my  time,  was  a  politician  of  the  type  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  who  was  quick  to  discern,  and  thought  very 
highly  of,  his  aptitude  for  public  business.  His 
grandfather,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel's  father,  was  a 
prosperous  Lancashire  manufacturer ;  and  his  mother, 
a  good  woman  of  strong  sense,  was  one  of  the  Birleys, 
great  mill-owners  at  Manchester.  He  was  himself  a 
native  of  Liverpool,  where  his  mother,  left  a  widow 
while  her  children  were  young,  occupied  for  many 
years  a  house  in  Rodney  Street  belonging  to 
Gladstone's  father.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  north,  he  well  understood 
their  practical  working  and  economical  laws.  In 
politics,  he  inclined  from  the  first  to  Liberal  ideas, 
though  he  entered  Parliament  when  it  was  consistent 
with  them  to  follow  (as  he  did)  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  was  always  against  the  Corn  Laws.  I  remember 
him  inveighing  strenuously  against  them,  and  rufiling 
my  own  temper  by  seeming  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
agricultural  interest,  when  we  were  staying  with  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Roundell,  at  Gledstone  in  1832,  after 
having  walked  together  through  the  Lake  country. 
At  Oxford,  where  one  of  his  uncles  was  Principal  of 
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St.  Alban  Hall, — a  learned  divine,  naturally  exercising 
some  influence  over  him, — he  gained  a  Balliol  scholar- 
ship ;  and,  after  taking  the  same  honours  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Gladstone  did  (a  "double-first" 
class  in  classics  and  mathematics),  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  that  College.  He  married  early,  and  for 
a  short  time  practised  at  the  Bar,  with  good  promise 
of  success ;  but  in  1842  he  gave  it  up  for  Parliament, 
in  which  he  obtained  a  seat  for  Clitheroe.  Three 
years  afterwards.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  him  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  He  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government ; 
and  after  the  fall  of  that  Administration  was  ofi'ered 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  a  post  well  suited  to  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments :  but  declined  it,  rather  than  separate  from 
his  friends.  In  Lord  Palmerston's  second  Admini- 
stration there  was  no  such  difiiculty ;  and  he  filled 
in  it  a  succession  of  Cabinet  offices :  first  as  Irish 
Secretary,  under  Lord  Carlisle,  the  most  popular  of 
Viceroys ;  then  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster ;  and,  after  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  retire- 
ment, as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In 
Gladstone's  first  Cabinet  he  was  Secretary  for  "War. 
In  every  office  which  he  held,  he  was  a  capable 
and  vigorous  administrator.  It  was  said,  by  an 
Under-Secretary  of  long  experience  in  the  Colonial 
department,  that  one  Secretary  of  State  (whom  he 
named)  did  all  the  work  himself,  and  left  nothing 
for  anybody  else  to  do ;  another  let  his  subordinates 
do  everything,  and  did  nothing  himself;  a  third 
VOL.  II  R 
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neither  did  it  himself,  nor  let  his  subordinates  do 
it ;  but  Cardwell  alone,  of  all  whom  he  remembered 
there,  both  did  his  own  work  thoroughly,  and  saw 
that  every  one  else  in  the  oflS.ce  did  the  same.  In 
the  War  Office  he  initiated  and  carried,  in  the  face  of 
great  parliamentary  difficulties,  reforms  which  will 
give  his  name  a  place  in  history,  and  which  he  would 
have  followed  up  with  further  measures,  likely  to 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  military  profession, 
but  for  obstacles  interposed  by  the  Treasury ;  which 
(as  I  knew  from  Lady  Cardwell)  tried  him  sorely. 
He  was  as  much  alive  as  any  man  to  the  necessity 
for  economy  in  public  expenditure  :  but  he  thought, 
that  to  cripple  an  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  hinder  the  smooth  working  of  necessary 
changes,  was  not  true  economy.  He  persevered, 
however,  in  doing  what  he  could ;  bearing  the  un- 
popularity which  he  incurred  with  the  service  whose 
welfare  and  efficiency  he  desired  to  promote,  without 
any  sign  of  discouragement. 

In  manner  he  was  open  and  accessible ;  in  that 
respect  unlike  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  whose  sensitiveness 
of  nature  produced  the  impression  of  stiffiiess  and 
coldness.  I  thought  that  he  sometimes  watched  too 
closely  the  currents  of  public  opinion,  and  was  too 
critical  of  those  who  (as  he  used  to  say)  "never 
looked  out  of  a  window."  But  he  changed  his  own 
opinions  less,  from  first  to  last,  than  any  man  of 
equal  ability  and  independence  of  mind  whom  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  great  resolution  and  courage,  and  a 
clear  practical  judgment,  undisturbed  by  any  false 
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colours  of  sentiment  or  prejudice.  He  always  knew 
his  own  mind ;  and  was,  at  all  points  and  in  all 
things,  a  true  man ;  in  private  life  as  in  public, 
spotless ;  and  a  most  faithful  friend. 

During  the  same  spring,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the 
State  lost  another  good  servant,  William  Edward 
Forster,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time 
breaking.  His  work,  both  as  Minister  for  Education 
and  as  Irish  Secretary,  was  memorable  for  his  clear 
perception,  in  each  case,  of  the  duty  which  he  had  to 
do,  and  for  the  straightforwardness  and  fortitude  with 
which  it  was  done.  I  never  knew  a  more  thoroughly 
honest  man.  I  sat  with  him  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  not  long  before  his  death,  talking  over 
Gladstone's  new  Irish  policy,  as  to  which  his  opinions 
and  feelings  were  the  same  as  my  own. 


There  was  elected,  early  in  1886,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,  a  body  (then  new)  of  lay  re- 
presentatives from  the  several  dioceses  in  that  Pro- 
vince, since  called  "the  House  of  Laymen, — to  meet 
in  London  simultaneously  with  Convocation,  and  to 
consider  such  questions  affecting  the  general  interests 
of  the  Church  as  might  be  brought  before  them  by 
the  Archbishop  or  either  House  of  Convocation,  or  in 
any  other  proper  manner."  I  was  elected  one  of 
those  representatives  for  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
and  on  the  16th  of  February  1886,  when  the  House 
first  met,  it  chose  me  for  its  Chairman.     I  wished,  for 
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some  reasons,  to  decline ;  but  I  was  urged  to  accept 
on  the  grounds  that  the  choice  had  been  unanimously 
made,  not  as  a  mere  compliment,  but  because  it  was 
thought  that  at  the  beginning  of  "  a  movement  of 
much  hope  and  some  anxiety,"  my  name  and 
counsels  might  be  useful.  To  such  a  request,  so 
explained,  I  felt  bound  to  accede. 

Just  before  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
upon  the  Church  question  during  the  general  election 
of  1885,  I  was  asked  by  a  Churchman,  who  was  a 
strong  Liberal,  to  give  to  the  world  my  "  views  upon 
the  question  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Church  "  ;  the  suggestion  had  come  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Pelham)  ; 
but  my  correspondent,  in  forwarding  it,  added  that 
he  was  sure  "  the  wish  would  be  re-echoed  by  every 
Liberal  Churchman  in  the  kingdom." 

To  give  the  world  my  views  upon  that  question 
could  not  be  the  work  of  a  day.  But  the  wish  so 
conveyed  sounded  to  my  inward  ear  like  a  call  to 
that  work.  My  differences  from  the  party  of  the 
English  Church  Union  had  cut  me  ofi"  from  some 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  open  to  me  :  might  not  that  involuntary 
isolation  give  me  a  better  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
ear  of  men  of  various  ways  of  thinking,  if  I  endeavoured 
to  serve  the  Church  in  the  way  suggested  ?  ^ 

These  things,  taken  together,  made  me  set  to  work 
in  earnest  to  collect  materials  for  and  compose  such  a 

1  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  paragraph  13. 
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Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against  Disestab- 
lishment and  Disendowment,  as  might  put  the  case 
before  candid  and  serious  minds,  so  far  as  my  powers 
went,  in  a  manner  answerable  to  its  importance.  This 
was  my  chief  occupation  through  that  year ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  the  book,  so  entitled,  was  published,  with 
an  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts : — The  Church  and  its 
Establishment, — Church  Endowments, — The  Adver- 
saries and  their  Case : — the  two  former  chiefly 
historical,  with  some  examination  of  the  bearing  of 
principles  upon  facts  ;  the  latter  mainly  argumentative. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  most  Churchmen,  and 
went  rapidly  through  several  editions ;  and  it  was 
honoured  by  the  commendation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  his  opening  address  of  1887  to  the 
House  of  Laymen.  In  the  next  year,  I  followed  it 
up  with  another  book,  entitled  Ancient  Facts  and 
Fictions  concerning  Churches  and  Tithes  —  an 
attempt  (as  I  said  in  the  preface)  "to  trace  the 
course  of  those  developments  of  early  ecclesiastical 
institutions  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
modern  parochial  system,  and  its  general  endowment 
with  tithes."  My  chief  motive  for  that  attempt  was, 
"  to  examine  more  fully  and  critically  some  historical 
questions,  which,  although  they  had  no  real  bearing 
upon  controversies  of  the  present  day,  were  sometimes 
represented  as  if  they  had,  in  a  manner  which  made 
it  desirable  that  the  facts  concerning  them  should  be 
correctly  understood."  ^     One  part  of  this  work  was 

1  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  to  which  I  have  added  further 
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devoted   to    Continental    Churches,    another   to   the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

My  exertions  in  this  cause  were  not  confined  to 
writing.  In  1887  I  went,  among  other  places,  to 
Birmingham  and  to  Wales  to  take  part  in  Church- 
Defence  meetings.  At  Birmingham,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  guests  of  Mr.  Shorthouse,  the 
author  of  John  Inglesant,  a  good  Churchman,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  genius.  And  I  then  saw  Cardinal 
Newman,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  Oratory,  where 
he  lived.  He  received  my  daughter  Sophia  and 
myself  very  kindly ;  we  talked  of  old  days,  of  Oxford 
and  of  my  brother  William,  of  whom  he  spoke  tenderly : 
and  when  I  mentioned  the  idea  which  was  in  my  mind 
of  writing  some  memoir  of  him,  if  time  and  strength 
permitted,  he  promised  to  send  me  a  large  number  of 
William's  journals  and  other  papers,  which  were  in  his 
possession :  this  he  did  soon  afterwards.  He  spoke 
also  of  Ireland,  regretting  what  he  understood,  from 
the  information  which  had  reached  him,  to  be  the 
ill-success  of  Mgr.  Persico's  mission.  He  looked  very 
frail  and  infirm ;  and  I  thought  his  end  was  near. 
He  lived,  however,  till  the  autumn  of  1890  :  and  then 
passed  away ; — a  really  great  man,  happy  not  only  in 
his  singular  gifts  of  mind  and  character,  but  in  the 
general  appreciation  of  them  by  his  fellow-country- 
men, notwithstanding  the  relinquishment  of  his 
original  position,  and  the  almost  entire  seclusion  from 
the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

matter,  the  result  of  researclies  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  elsewhere, 
is  now  (December  1891)  in  course  of  publication. 
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In  South  Wales  I  spoke  at  Lampeter  College,  where 
there  was  a  remarkable  meeting.  All  the  four  Welsh 
Bishops  ^  were  there,  with  several  of  the  leading  laity, 
and  the  present  Bishops  of  Chester  and  St.  Asaph, 
then  Vicars  of  Leeds  and  Carmarthen.  At  Bangor,  I 
addressed  two  meetings  in  one  day  ;  and  I  never  spoke 
to  more  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  The 
impression  which  I  brought  away  from  my  visit  to  the 
Welsh  Church  was  that  of  an  active  and  vigorous  life, 
likely  in  no  long  time  to  recover  the  ground  lost  in 
the  last  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  if 
it  were  only  left  alone. 


To  THE  Eev.  John  Vaughan 

Blackmoor,  Pbteespield,  nth  September  1886. 

I  have  now  read  through  Myers's  "  St.  Paul,"  which  is  a 
poem  of  merit,  and  with  much  power  and  truth  in  it,  only 
it  is  not  St.  Paul,  but  a  reflection  of  St.  Paul  in  Myers.  That  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  common  thing  in  poetry ;  but  it  pleases  least, 
when  the  personification  is  of  a  man  so  heroic,  so  real,  and  so 
divinely  inspired  as  was  St.  Paul.  —  Believe  me,  dear  Mr. 
Vaughan,  very  sincerely  yours,  Sblborne. 


1  Bishops  Campbell  of  Bangor,  Hughes  of  St.  Asaph,  Jones  of 
St.  David's  (whose  guests  we  were),  and  Lewis  of  Llandaflf. 

[Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  M.P.,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Church  Defence  Institution  in  1895,  referring  to  this  meeting  at 
Lampeter,  said  :  "  Lord  Selborne  came  down  and  gave  great  enthusiasm 
and  encouragement  to  all  Church  workers  over  the  whole  of  Wales. 
The  four  Welsh  Bishops  were  at  that  meeting,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
encouragement  that  emanated  from  it  has  ever  been  fuUy  realised  and 
recognised.  In  a  most  helpful  and  inspiring  speech  his  Lordship  told 
us  that  the  work  we  had  to  do  was  spiritual."] 
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To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blaokmoor,  Peteesfield,  iih  Nominber  1886. 

.  .  .  Our  polities  continue  as  they  were ;  with  this  gain, 
however  (in  my  view),  to  the  "  Unionist "  cause — one  is  obliged 
for  shortness'  sake  to  use  current  names — that  Gladstone  has 
declined  to  lead  on  any  other  subject  (pleading  his  "  years ") ; 
while  still,  with  marvellous  inconsistency,  dedicating  the  re- 
mainder of  his  years  to  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  question. 
The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  "  Gladstonians,"  who  still 
proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  true  "Liberal  party,"  are  also 
compelled,  in  their  public  demonstrations,  to  nail  their  colours 
more  and  more  to  his  Irish  mast,  and  to  keep  their  other  designs 
(whatever  they  may  be)  in  the  background.  He  seems  to  have 
given  this  cue  to  a  meeting,  held  yesterday,  of  what  calls  itself 
the  "  Federation  of  Liberal  Unions,"  at  Leeds,  where  the  prin- 
cipal people  seem  to  have  been  John  Morley  and  Harcourt,  with 
H.  Gladstone  {all  hot  from  Hawarden)  and  H.  Fowler,  Broad- 
hurst,  and  Bradlaugh.  John  Morley,  however,  has  (simulta- 
neously with  this)  published  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Rendel 
(a  Welsh  Eadical),  in  which  he  says,  that  Disestablishment  in  Wales 
must  be,  from  henceforth,  a  settled  article  of  "Liberal  Policy.'' 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that,  although  this  pronouncement  is 
not  made  in  Gladstone's  name,  nor  expressly  as  by  his  authority, 
everybody  will  so  understand  it,  and,  probably,  not  without  good 
reason. 

.  .  .  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  consider,  among  other  things, 
how  this  master  of  all  subtleties  would  reconcile  (to  himself)  the 
doctrine,  that  the  continuance  or  destruction  of  the  Established 
Churches  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
balance  of  opinion,  as  shown  by  parliamentary  elections,  in  those 
two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — with  his  own  exclusion,  in 
his  recent  "Government  of  Ireland"  Bill,  oiall  such  questions, 
from  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  which  he  proposed  to 
create  1     If  you  can  see  your  way  to  reconcile  them,  I  should  be 

very  cwious  to  know  how  you  do  it.      Morally,  logically on 

any  principle  consistent  with  even  common  political  honesty — 
I  cannot. 
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For  my  own  part,  thougli  I  am  no  pessimist,  and  have  still  a 
good  and  strong  hope  that  the  better  cause  will  prevail,  all  these 
things  make  me  very  weary  of  this  world,  and  ready  to  say 
thankfully  "iVmc  dimittis,"  whenever  it  may  please  God  to  call  me 
out  of  it.  Let  the  better  cause  prevail ;  but  how  can  even  that 
make  up  to  me,  for  the  abandonment  of  it  by  the  man,  to  follow 
whom  I  was  content  to  sacrifice  all  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  public  influence  and  usefulness,  which  I  might  have  once 
possessed  ?  Those  lost  opportunities  cannot  now  be  recalled ; 
and,  even  if  I  now,  in  my  old  age,  do  make  some  efforts  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  or  neglect  of  them,  it  is  little  that  an  old  man 
rude  donatus,  can  do ;  and  that  little  is  sure  to  be  full  of  the 
weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  declining  strength.  Nor  can  I 
shake  off  the  tenderness  of  feeling  towards  the  man  himself  (I 
could  not,  even  if  his  fanaticism  took  a  form  like  that  of  Robes- 
pierre and  became  threatening  to  all  our  heads),  which  the  sense 
of  a  singular  sort  of  personal  consideration  and  kindness  towards 
myself,  on  many  occasions — the  more  singular,  because  never 
accompanied  by  any  real  intimacy,  or  political  confidence — has 
left  behind.  Oppose  his  policy,  and  that  energetically,  if  the 
call  comes  to  me,  I  must.  But  the  feeling  of  which  I  have 
spoken  will  always  keep  me  from  uttering  .  .  .  more  than  half 
my  thoughts,  as  to  the  descent  which  he  has  made.  .  .  . 

Pray  forgive  whatever  you  differ  from  in  all  this. — Yours 
affectionately,  Selboene. 


To  Lady  Laura  Ridding 

Blaokmoor,  Pbteesfibld,  29th  December  1886. 

.  .  .  Politically,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  sort  of  crisis, 
occasioned  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  sudden  desertion  of 
his  colleagues  at  a  most  inconvenient  time, — by  which  he  has 
fuUy  justified  the  opinion  of  him,  and  the  mischief  of  associating 
so  unmanageable  a  man  in  the  Government,  which  I  and  many 
others  always  entertained.  I  am  not  sanguine  about  the  accept- 
ance, by  Lord  Hartington,  of  the  renewed  overtures  which  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  most  public-spirited  way,  has  made  to  him ; 
and  yet,  if  he  does  not  accept  now,  I  fear  the  time  may  come. 
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when  he  may  have  cause  to  regret  it;  for,  if  the  Government 
should  be  too  weak  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  their 
own,  he  may  have  no  choice  but  either  to  abandon  the  public 
cause  to  Gladstone,  or  to  take  office  himself  with  less  steady  and 
cordial  support  from  the  Conservatives. 

We  are  all  well,  but  labouring  under  a  very  deep  and  heavy 
snowfall  which  has  done  much  havoc  among  my  trees :  in  most 
cases  only  saving  me  the  trouble  of  deciding  what  to  sacrifice  in 
thinning;  in  a  few,  damaging  seriously  ornamental  trees  I  cannot 
well  spare. 

We  had  made  arrangements  to  give  an  entertainment 
(dramatic)  to  all  the  people  here  in  the  schoolroom  last 
Monday,  but  the  snow  made  this  impossible.  It  now  stands 
postponed  till  next  Monday :  when  we  hope  the  roads  may  have 
become  passable ;  but  this  is  not  yet  the  case. 

My  book  seems  to  be  a  success ;  it  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition,  too  rapidly  to  enable  me  to  give  it  much  revision, 
though  a  few  printer's,  or  other  verbal  errors  have  been  corrected. 
It  was,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  it  would  convert 
those  who  are  already  committed  to  the  Disestablishment 
policy ;  but  I  am  not  vrithout  hope,  that  it  may  afford  a  rallying 
ground  to  those  who  are  not  so,  and  may  at  least  help  to 
prevent  our  letting  ourselves  be  carried  passively  down  the 
stream,  without  a  timely  resistance. — Believe  me  ever,  dearest 
daughter,  your  most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

P.S. — Maud  is  very  well,  and  is  looking  so.  Her  dear  little 
girl  has  become  quite  a  good  talker  of  the  Queen's  English. 


I  did  not,  during  the  years  which,  followed  the 
general  election  of  1886,  keep  silence  as  to  politics. 
I  wrote  several  papers  (most  of  them,  though  not  all, 
on  the  Irish  question),  in  the  Contemporary  and 
National  Eeviews,  and  in  the  Liberal  Unionist. 
I  also  spoke  in  support  of  the  Unionist  cause,  not  in 
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the  House  of  Lords  only,  but  in  other  places ;  at  Con- 
ferences in  London  in  1886  and  1887;  at  Dorchester, 
Winchester,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns,  in 
1887  ;  at  Oxford,  Birmingham  (where  we  were  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  guests),  and  Huddersfield  in  1889  ; 
and  in  February  1890  in  London,  at  a  dinner  to 
which  I  was  invited  by  the  Liberal  Unionist  Associa- 
tion ;  when  I  explained  the  true  effect  of  the  Eeport 
of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  followers,  for  which  the  Times  had 
made  itself  responsible.  Of  those  efforts,  the  last, 
and  my  speeches  at  Bristol  and  Edinburgh,  were  the 
most  considerable.  The  audiences  were  such  as  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  address ;  only  twice  was  there  some 
disorder;  and  then  I  had  no  serious  difficulty  in 
holding  my  own  against  it. 

On  the  26th  of  March  1887,  the  500th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  the  first  stone  of  Winchester 
College  was  laid  was  observed  at  Winchester  by  a 
great  concourse  of  Wykehamists.  Six  years  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  half-century  from  the  28th 
of  March  1843,  when  I  celebrated  in  verse  ^  the  450th 
Anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  building,  and 
the  entry  into  it  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Foundation.  The  opinion  of  the  Governing  Body  was 
that  1893  would  be  the  most  fitting  time  for  a  solemn 
commemoration  of  those  events.  But  the  zeal  of  good 
Wykehamists  was  not  to  be  so  restrained :  and  what 
was  intended  to  stand  to  that  future  solemnity  in  the 
relation  of  a  first  stone  to  a  finished  work  assumed 

1  See  Memorials,  Part  I.  vol.  i  p.  359. 
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proportions  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded  when  the 
time  for  commemorating  the  finished  work  comes. 
More  than  four  hundred  Old  Wykehamists  assembled 
on  that  occasion ;  there  were  special  services  in  the 
College  Chapel,  and  in  the  great  quadrangle :  and  in 
the  Cathedral,  to  which  we  all  walked  two  by  two 
from  the  College, — sociati,  according  to  the  old  law 
and  custom  of  the  school,^ — the  sermon  was  preached 
by  my  son-in-law,  George  Eidding,  the  Bishop  of 
Southwell.  Eton  College  sent  us  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation in  Latin.  Dr.  Fearon,  the  headmaster, 
entertained  the  whole  company  and  the  boys  of 
the  school  to  luncheon  in  the  County  Hall ;  and 
there,  after  our  Visitor  Bishop  Harold  Browne  of 
Winchester,  and  the  Wardens  of  Winchester  and 
New  College,  had  spoken,  the  duty  of  closing  the 
proceedings  by  proposing  Stet  Fortuna  Domus  (as 
usual  in  Wykehamical  festivities),  was  laid  upon  me. 
"  Who  "  (I  asked)  "  in  the  Founder's  day  could  have 
foreseen,  that  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years 
his  Institutions  would  still  be  flourishing,  among  the 
very  best  of  this  country,  with  ever- increasing  useful- 
ness ?  Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  so  it  might  continue  to  be 
for  five  hundred  years  more,  and  as  long  as  England 
was  a  nation,  if  Wykehamists  would  still  be  true  to 
their  Founder  and  their  name." 

1  One  of  the  laws  of  tlie  Tabula  Legum  Pmdagogicarwm,  set  up  at 
the  end  of  the  great  schoolroom,  is  :  In  oppido,  ad  montem,  ad  templtim, 
sociati  omnes  incedunto. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blaokmooe,  Pbtebsfield,  20ft  January  1887. 

...  As  to  politics,  Lord  Iddesleigh's  death  absorbs,  for 
the  time,  all  other  thoughts.  There  is  no  connection,  in 
reason,  between  this  unhappy  event  and  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  resignation, 
but  there  is,  in  time,  and  in  imagination,  and  it  must  add  much 
to  the  weight  of  trouble  and  anxiety  now  pressing  upon  Lord 
Salisbury.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  got  Goschen's  help ; 
never  was  there  a  moment,  when  there  was  more  need  of  a 
combination  of  courage,  firmness,  sound  judgment,  and  political 
integrity  and  ability.  The  whole  future  of  the  country  seems  to 
me  to  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  the  present  Parliament ; 
and,  to  that,  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry  is  indispens- 
able. 

Blaokmoor,  Pbteesfield,  Zrd  February  1887. 

...  I  did  not  before  publishing  the  book,  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  write  privately  to  Gladstone,  but  I  sent  him  a  copy, 
through  the  publishers ;  and  received  from  him  a  civil  enough 
note  (when  he  had  done  no  more  than  glance  at  the  Introductory 
Letter),  of  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  send  you  a  copy. 
All  that  would  interest  you  in  it  was,  that  he  intimated  that  he 
was  going  in  for  disestablishment  in  Wales,  a  conclusion,  at 
which  (even  if  he  had  said  nothing  about  it)  John  Morley's 
public  declaration,  about  the  same  time,  and  his  own  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Parker,  would  have  compelled  me  to  arrive.  This 
has  led  me  (in  a  third  and  improved  edition  of  my  book,  which 
will  be  published  during  this  month),  to  enlarge  the  concluding 
chapter  as  to  Wales,  by  the  addition,  amongst  other  things,  of 
extracts  from  a  speech  of  his  own  in  1870,  in  which  he  treated 
that  matter  very  much  as  I  now  treat  it,  i.e.  as  the  question, 
hardly  disguised,  of  English  disestablishment  generally. 

The  reasons  for  my  not  writing  privately  to  him  were,  first, 
that  I  was  commenting  publicly  on  what  he  had  publicly  said 
and  written,  and  secondly,  that  the  private  letters  which  passed 
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between  him  and  me  during  the  elections  of  1885  seemed  to  me 
to  make  anything  more  of  that  kind  unnecessary.  Nor  can  I 
see  that,  either  in  the  matter  or  in  the  tone  of  my  "Intro- 
ductory Letter,"  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  book  where  his 
name  occurs,  there  is  anything  with  which  he  could  have 
reasonable  cause  to  be  offended.  Whether  he  is  so  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  very  much  care.  He  has 
passed  so  many  Rubicons  of  late,  as  to  make  me  feel,  not  only 
that  political  reconciliation  is  impossible,  but  that  personal  con- 
fidence is  so  too ;  which  being  so,  personal  intercourse  could  no 
longer  receive  pleasure.  What  I  have  felt  towards  him  is 
another  matter;  the  disturbance  of  that  feeling  must  be 
a  heavy  pain  and  wound,  for  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  present 
intercoiu"se,  under  present  circumstances,  would  not  make  the 
pain  or  wound  less  : — 

I  had  a  vision  of  my  own, 
Ah  !  why  should  I  undo  it  ? 

All  that  happens,  from  day  to  day,  increases  my  sense  of  his 
paramount  responsibility  for  public  demoralisation  and  public 
dangers,  of  the  gravest  kind.  And  to  see  Spencer,  Granville, 
and  others,  for  whom  I  have  felt  great  regard  for  years,  drawn 
down  the  falls  in  his  wake,  is  a  pitiable  thing :  of  which  I  am 
forced,  in  my  own  mind,  to  cast  the  responsibility  upon  the  one 
strong  man,  and  not  on  the  weaker  followers. 

It  is  premature,  as  yet,  to  venture  upon  predictions  about 
the  conduct  of  the  "  Conservatives  "  (so  called)  in  the  House  of 
Commons  :  but  I  think  it  will  mainly  depend  on  them,  whether 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  stands.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
will  do  mischief,  if  he  can.  Chamberlain  and  Trevelyan,  and 
their  followers  (fortunately),  take  their  stand  upon  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  in  Ireland  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament :  I  do  not  think  Gladstone  will  (or  indeed 
now  can)  make  any  concessions  to  them  on  that  point ;  and,  if  he 
doesn't,  the  "  Conference  "  will  come  to  nothing.  Hartington  and 
his  followers  are  firm  and  steady ;  and  will,  I  think,  so  continue. 
Goschen  is  coming  in  for  Westminster :  and,  notwithstanding 
their  late  misfortunes,  I  think  he  must  strengthen  them  very 
much,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 
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30  PoKTLAKD  Place,  2ith  February  1887. 
.  .  .  WTiat  is  the  kind  and  amount  of  difference  between  you 
and  me,  as  to  the  consolation  for  all  evils  which  may  come  upon 
one's  own  country, — perhaps  upon  those  in  it  whom  we  love  and 
care  for  most,  as  well  as  upon  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen, 
— to  be  derived  from  a  practical  view  of  the  divine  overruling 
government  1  I  am  not  sure  that,  au  fond,  there  is  any  differ- 
ence. But  I  will  try  and  explain  my  own  views  and  feelings  :  of 
course,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  to  you  or  me,  or 
to  our  children  and  relations,  or  to  this  country  generally,  such 
evils  will  be  merely  transitory,  or  steps  to  some  greater  good, 
here  in  this  world,  and  so  far  as  this  world's  affairs  are  concerned. 
And  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  look  upon  the  prospect  of 
such  evils  in  a  stoical  or  epicurean  way,  or  not  do  all  that  in  us 
lies  to  avert  them !  But,  when  we  have  done  all,  they  may 
nevertheless  come ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  question  of  comfort  from 
a  belief  in  the  divine  overruling  government  comes  in.  Now, 
I  believe  firmly  in  the  truth,  which  Plato  (though  no  Christian) 
saw,  that  to  individual  men,  even  if  they  have  to  pass  through 
the  hottest  furnace  of  affliction  (and  all  nations  and  questions 
are  made  up  of  individuals),  the  worst  evils  which  they  can  have 
to  endure  on  this  side  of  the  grave  may  be  apparent,  rather  than 
real, — to  the  man,  at  all  events,  oo-rts  irpoaLpeurOai,  WiXei  SUaios 
yiyvea-Oai,  /cat  eTriT-qSevwv  dpeTr/v  ocrov  fidXixTra  Swarhv  dvOpdiro) 
6p,oiova-9ai  6i<f, — words  worthy  of  St.  Paul,  and  indeed  very 
like  (in  effect)  to  those  of  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  the  8th  chapter 
to  the  Romans.  If,  therefore,  it  be  only  granted,  that  man 
may,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  "le  made  perfect  through 
suffering,^' — and  remembering  always,  that  we  have  no  true 
abiding-place  here,  but  "seek  a  city  which  has  foundations,  whose 
maker  and  builder  is  God," — and  that  some  of  those  whom  we 
have  loved  best  are  already  there,  and  we  (unless  we 

break  faith  with  those  whom  we  have  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers  with  a  Christian's  hope) 

shall  soon  join  them  there,  and  that  those  whom  we  have  left 
behind  will,  every  one,  be  in  these  respects  as  we  are  now, — 
surely,  the  sense  of  the  divine  government  may  be  to  us  all 
an  "  anchor  of  the  soul,"  a  strong  comfort,  a  "  very  present  help 
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in  time  of  trouble."  When  we  look  back  upon  the  state  of  the 
world  in  past  ages, — before  Christianity,  and  during  the  many 
centuries  while  Christianity  was  transforming  it,  and  in  many 
countries  and  times  more  modern  still,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
anjrthing  worse,  in  the  world,  can  ever  happen  to  us,  or  to  ours, 
than  has  happened  to  our  fathers,  to  their  final  good.  As  we 
look  back  through  the  thick  darkness,  we  can  often  see  very 
much  light :  and,  doubtless,  there  was  much  more,  which  we  do 
not  see.  Why  not  also  in  any  time  of  darkness,  to  the  coming 
of  which  we  may  now  have  to  look  forward  1  Even  in  this 
world,  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  the  anticipation  of  such  evils 
may  be, — in  most  cases,  and  to  most  men, — worse  than  the 
reality,  when  it  comes. — Believe  me,  ever  yours  afTectionately, 

Selboenb. 


To  Lady  Lauea  Ridding 

House  of  Lords,  17th  March  1887. 

I  ought  to  have  written  yesterday  to  wish  you  joy  on  the 
completion  of  another  year,  and  to  say  how  earnestly  I  ask  for 
God's  blessing  upon  you,  and  your  dear  husband,  and  on  yoiu- 
own  and  his  work,  in  this  present  and  all  future  years  which 
may  still  be  granted  to  you.  My  natural  wish  is  that  they 
shall  be  many,  if  that  is  for  your  good ;  and  so  long  as  you  are 
enabled  to  do  good,  and  to  make  others  happy,  it  must  be  so. 
But  whether  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  beyond  it,  God 
will,  I  am  sure,  answer  my  prayers  for  you. 

This,  you  know,  was  your  dear  Mother's  birthday, — to  her 
the  final  and  perpetual  good  has  already  come, — yet  I  cannot 
but  think  she  still  loves  you  and  the  rest  of  her  children  as 
tenderly,  at  least,  as  when  she  was  with  us,  though  we  are  for 
a  time  separated.  The  thought  of  her  is  a  help  and  strength  to 
me  stiU ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  to  you  also. — Your  ever  most 
afibctionate  Father,  Selboenb. 
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To  Lord  Norton 

30  Portland  Place,  "W.,  March  1887. 

It  is  always  much  more  agreeable  to  me  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  -with  you,  than  to  differ;  but  on  the  subject  of  your 
letter  of  the  1 2  th  instant  there  is,  certainly,  a  complete  difference. 

The  word  "  Church,"  in  its  highest  sense,  no  doubt  compre- 
hends all  true  Christians,  whether  visibly  distinguishable  as 
such,  or  not :  and  not  these  only,  but  all  the  faithful  departed, 
and  the  holy  men  of  all  the  dispensations  before  Christ,  and 
the  higher  Order  of  Spirits ;  according  to  Hebrews  xii.  22, 
23.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  it  does  not  include 
those  who  merely  profess  to  be  Christians  outwardly,  and  have 
nothing  of  the  Christian  in  their  beliefs,  lives,  or  characters.. 

But,  when  an  organised  Church  on  earth  is  spoken  of,  a 
visible  Society,  united  by  a  common  outward  profession  of 
faith,  and  by  a  certain  organic  Constitution,  must  (in  my  view) 
be  understood.  That  such  a  Church  does  not  include  the  un- 
baptized,  or  the  lawfully  excommunicated,  is  (I  suppose)  clear. 
It  is  willing  to  include  all  who  are  baptized,  and  not  excommuni- 
cated, or  who  (having  been  excommunicated)  are  willing  to  seek 
reconciliation.  But  it  is  a  mere  fiction  (and  not,  in  my  view,  a 
harmless  fiction)  to  represent  it  as  including  those  who  separate 
themselves  from  it,  and  form,  in  opposition  to  it,  organised  and 
often  antagonistic  communities ;  in  which  they  are  exempted 
from  all  its  laws,  both  as  to  faith  and  as  to  discipline,  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  These  are  self-excommunicated  from  such  a 
Church ;  which  retains  not  even  so  much  power  over  them  as 
to  be  able  to  call  them  to  account,  or  excommunicate  them,  for 
any  offence  whatever  against  its  principles  or  its  laws. 

Instead  of  its  being  a  technicality  of  the  law  to  deny  them 
whUe  in  that  state  of  organic  separation,  the  title  and  character 
of  church  members,  I  must  say  it  would  be  (in  my  view)  an 
afiront  to  faith  and  reason,  if  the  law  ascribed  to  them  that  title 
and  character.  Some  of  them  may  approximate  more  nearly  to, 
— others,  like  the  Unitarians,  may  be  more  diametrically  at 
variance  with, — the  Church.  But  they  are  all  divided  from, 
and  not  united  to  her. 

This,   of    course,   I  say  only   of  those  who  are  organically 

VOL.  II  S 
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divided,  and  really  and  in  fact  Separatists :  it  does  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  those  who  are  only  lax  Churchmen ;  who  do  not  forsake 
or  separate  themselves  from  the  Church,  though  they  may  some- 
times go  to  dissenting  (or  Eoman  Catholic)  places  of  worship. 


Blaokmoob,  21st  March  1887. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Pusey's  observations,  ^  which  you  enclosed  in  your 
letter  of  the  13th,  and  which  I  now  return,  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  question,  whether  Nonconformists  in 
this  country,  who  by  their  own  act  and  choice  are  organically 
separated  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  are  so  regarded  and 
treated  by  law,  can  with  any  propriety  of  speech  be  called 
members  of  the  Chwch  of  England. 

The  Church  of  England  is  one  expression  :  "  the  Catholic  Church," 
or  "  the  Church  of  Christ,"  is  another.  The  Chwch  of  England 
cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  organised  ecclesi- 
astical society,  living  under  a  certain  organic  constitution  and 
certain  laws. 

Of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  she  may  be  believed 
to  be  a  true  branch,  without  claiming  the  attribute  of  universality, 
which,  as  long  as  she  is  a  local  branch,  and  not  the  whole,  is 
impossible.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  a  part 
the  whole. 

Dr.  Pusey's  language  about  "  the  soul,"  as  distinct  from  the 
body,  of  the  Church,  is  (to  my  apprehension)  applicable  only  to 
the  Universal  or  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole,  and  is  necessarily 
inapplicable  to  any  particular  branch  of  it.  There  cannot  be 
separate  souls  in  separate  or  national  Churches.  What  Dr. 
Pusey  means  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  the  distinction  which 
some  make  between  the  "Visible  "  and  the  ''  Invisible  "  Church. 
He  says  the  bad  members,  who  belong  to  the  visible  Body,  may 
not  belong  to  the  invisible  body  or  the  "soul";  and  that  those 
who  are  separate  from  the  Body,  as  organised  in  particular 
churches,  may  nevertheless  be  spiritually  members  of  the  Soul  of 
the  Universal  Church.  You  will  observe  that  even  as  to  the  Soul 
of  the  Church  he  holds  that  they  may  "  by  viciousness,"  etc., 

1  Dr.  Pusey,  Minor  Prophet,  Joel  ii.  32. 
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CAST  THEMSELVES  OUT.  He  does  not  regard  a  formal  excom- 
munication by  a  Churcli  court  as  either  necessary  or  necessarily 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Much  more  clearly,  to  my  conception, 
may  they  formally  cast  out  or  excommunicate  themselves  (by 
deliberate  and  persistent  separation,  and  by  setting  up  or  adhering 
to  a  distinct  and  separate  organisation)  from  the  Body  of  a  local 
or  national  Church. — Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Norton,  most 
sincerely  yours.  Selborne. 

P.S. — Mr.  Walton  has  published  my  Birmingham  speech; 
Messrs.  Macmillan  that  of  Lampeter.  I  used  the  term  "  inorganic 
Protestantism  "  not  of  the  Disestablished  Irish  Church,  or  of  any 
other  which  regard  the  Church  as  an  organised  divine  society,  but 
of  those  who  reject  the  whole  notion  of  a  visible  organic  unity  as 
part  of  the  divine  institution. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

30  POETLAND  Place,  7th  April  1887. 

.  .  .  Each  new  step  Gladstone  takes  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more 
and  more  on  the  side  of  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Much  as  I 
disapproved  of  his  surrender  of  last  year  to  Parnell,  I  disapprove 
very  much  more  of  his  present  endeavour  to  prevent  the  restora- 
tion, in  the  present  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  question,  of  the  reign 
of  law  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  means  he  is  attempting  to  use  for  tfiat 
purpose.  Deliberate  and  organised  obstruction  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  an  attempt  to  overrule  a  majority  against  him 
there,  of  more  than  100,  by  violent  appeals  to  popular  passions 
outside, — those  appeals  being  supported  by  representing  the 
cause  of  anarchy  and  conspiring  against  law  as  the  cause  of 
liberty, — by  denying  the  existence  of  any  case  for  strengthen- 
ing the  law,  in  the  face  of  a  complete  and  manifest  paralysis  of 
law  by  the  power  of  a  seditious  organisation,  into  whose  scale 
he  has  now  thrown  his  whole  influence, — and  by  denouncing,  in 
the  most  violent  terms,  the  principle  of  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  loyal,  and  for  securing  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  which  are  the  same  (in  their  general  character,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  go  into  questions  of  detail)  with  those  by 
means  of  which  he  himself  governed  Ireland  for  the  last  years 
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of  Ms  power,  and  far  more  consistent  with  all  real  ideas  of 
liberty  than  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he 
introduced  in  1881.  It  was  quite  open  to  him  (of  course)  to 
contend  that,  by  the  acceptance  of  his  Home  Rule  scheme,  the 
necessity  for  any  such  measures  might  be  prevented,  and  that 
he  prefers  and  insists  upon  that  alternative, — so  much  as  that 
was  involved  in  his  measures  of  last  year;  but  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  denounce  the  principle  of  maintaining  law  and 
government,  and  defending  those  who  respect  and  obey  law 
from  the  tyranny  of  conspirators  against  it,  and  making  the 
ordinary  criminal  law  of  the  country  a  reality  and  not  a  mere 
idle  name, — as  "  coercion,"  in  the  sense  of  an  undue  invasion  of 
liberty.  To  do  this,  and  to  appeal  ad  populum  against  it  from 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  Parliament,  is  Acheronta  movere, 
with  a  vengeance.  He  has  much  more  than  changed  places  with 
Chamberlain ;  who  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  Conservative, 
while  Gladstone  is  on  the  revolutionary  side.  .  .  .  For  a  man 
who,  with  his  attainments,  his  experience,  his  professions,  his 
fifty  years'  public  service,  his  political  education  under  some 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  time,  has  three  times  filled 
the  highest  office  in  the  State,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  so  to  end  his  career,  seems  to  me  more  shocking  and 
disheartening  than  anything  else  recorded  in  our  history.  It 
is  only  the  old  respect,  and  old  attachment,  which  makes  one 
search  about  for  the  possible  explanations,  in  the  workings  of 
a  very  complex  and  intricate  mind. 

If  (as  I  trust)  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
stand  firm,  all  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  anarchy  will  be  in  vain. 
The  clause  as  to  removing  trials  to  England  may  have  to  be 
given  up ;  but  the  permanence  of  the  Bill  (its  best  feature  of  all) 
must  remain,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done. 

30  Portland  Place,  2&th  April  1887. 

.  .  I  will  spare  you  a  long  yarn  about  politics  this  time.  The 
G.O.M.  seems  to  be  determined  to  pull  the  whole  Irish  house 
down,  parliamentary  government  and  all,  unless  he  can  have  his 
own  way.  But  I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  have  his  way, 
just  at  present,  whatever  harm  he  may  do  in  the  endeavour. 
But  the  struggle  is  very  disagreeable,  as  well  as  sharp.     The 
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only  leading  men,  besides  himself,  who  seem  to  do  his  bidding 
con  amore,  are  Harcourt,  and — I  grieve  to  say — Spencer.  It 
seems  likely  that  Rosebery  (who  has  just  returned)  will  do 
the  same ;  for  he  has  made  a  speech,  Gladstonian  A  I'outrance, 
at  Glasgow.  But  I  cannot  help  making  distinctions :  Eosebery, 
and  some  others,  have  not  a  past  to  get  rid  of,  not  a  great 
reputation  to  destroy. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  my  son  became  the  father  of  a 
little  boy, — who,  as  well  as  the  dear  mother,  is  flourishing.  And 
last  Tuesday  (the  26th)  he  made  a  decided  mark,  by  a  capital 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  all  our  friends  are 
praising.     Congratulate  us  ! — Yours  affectionately, 

Selborne. 


To  Lady  Sophia  Palmer 

5th  May  1887. 

.  .  .  My  dinner  at  Sion  College  went  off  very  well,  though 
the  Archbishop  was  not  there.  I  sat  between  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  was  very  agreeable.  Canon 
Liddon  proposed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  one  of  which  I 
had  to  answer ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  some 
flattering  things  about  my  book. 

Last  night,  at  Lord  Salisbury's,  I  was  introduced  to  Lady 
Alice,  and  took  her  sister,  Lady  Airlie  (whom  I  found  very 
agreeable,  as  well  as  very  pretty),  in  to  dinner. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  new  political  complication,  by  Sir  C. 
Lewis's  foolish  move  about  Dillon  and  the  Times,  will  do  any 
greater  mischief,  than  its  assistance  to  the  obstructionists  to 
waste  two  days  (at  least)  of  precious  time.  The  Government, 
in  refusing  to  treat  the  question  as  one  of  privilege,  or  to 
transfer  from  the  Courts  of  Law  to  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  questions  of  libel  when  members  are  concerned,  have 
clearly  taken  the  right  and  constitutional  course ;  and  the  only 
doubt,  in  my  mind,  is,  whether  they  have  not  gone  too  far  in_^ 
offering,  to  Mr.  Dillon  or  his  friends,  the  mode  of  trial  by 
"  criminal  informations "  (at  the  public  expense),  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  bring  actions  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  this 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  of  any  consequence ;  as  the  gentlemen 
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in  question,  who  evidently  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  Court  of 
Law  at  all,  have  (as  yet)  declined  the  offer.  .  .  . — Believe  me, 
my  darling  child,  ever  your  most  affectionate  father, 

Selboene. 

To  Lord  Norton 

30  Portland  Place,  W.,  lOiA  May  1887. 

.  .  .  Our  experience  of  the  comforts  and  blessings  of 
married  life — of  the  constant,  untiring  love  and  wisdom,  and 
practical  help  in  all  things,  of  a  better  self  without  one's 
own  faults,  the  partaker  of  all  our  thoughts,  wishes,  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  (what  is  much  more  than  this)  the  partaker  and 
helper  of  our  faith — has  been  the  same ;  and  now  our  experience 
of  what  it  is  to  pass  through  the  evening  of  life  alone  (so  far  as 
any  one  who  believes  in  God  and  in  the  higher  and  eternal  life 
with  Him  of  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect "  can  be  alone) 
is  to  be  the  same  also.  I  trust  that  the  hope,  the  prospect,  if  it 
is  not  presumptuous  to  say  so,  of  reunion,  ajad  such  realisation 
as  is  possible  here  of  the  "  communion  of  saints,"  living  and 
departed,  may  be  to  you,  as  I  have  found  it,  still  a  strengthening 
power  and  a  guiding  light,  sufficient  to  make  the  prolongation  of 
one's  own  life  here  (as  long  as  God  has  work  for  us  to  do)  endur- 
able without  repining,  and  the  anticipation  of  one's  own  death 
(whenever  it  may  come)  as  bright  and  happy  as  is  consistent 
with  a  humbling  sense  of  sin  and  imworthiness,  which,  but  for 
what  our  Saviour  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  might  have  been 
too  much  to  bear. 

I  ought  to  qualify  what  I  have  said  about  being  alone,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  promise,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  alone, 
I  vrill  come  unto  you,"  but  also  with  reference  to  that  most 
precious  gift  of  dear,  loving,  and  Christian  children,  in  respect 
of  which  also  God  has  dealt  most  graciously  with  both  of  us.  You 
will  find  the  comfort  of  their  love  very  great,  as  I  have  found  it. 

May  every  blessing  still  rest  both  on  them  and  on  you. — 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Norton,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Selboene. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

30  Portland  Place,  Ascension  Day,  1887. 

.  .  .  My  new  grandson,  the  inheritor  hereafter  (if  it  so  please 
God)  of  my  name,  was,  on  Monday  the  16th,  baptized;  his 
Christian  names  being  Boundell  Cecil :  and  on  the  next  day  (the 
17th)  his  uncle.  Lord  Cranborne,  was  happily  married  to  Lady 
Alice  Gore,  daughter  of  Lord  Arran.  It  was  a  perfect  wedding, 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  as  full  as  church  could  be ;  afterwards, 
a  great  squeeze  at  Lord  Cowper's,  where  I,  in  my  blundering 
way,  kept  stumbling  upon  Royalties,  without  knowing  them  from 
other  mortals  !  The  young  lady,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  prove  to  be 
worthy  of  him,  which  is  saying  much ;  for,  to  the  abilities  and 
virtues  which  distinguish  the  whole  of  the  young  generation  of 
that  family  (virtues,  of  which  simplicity  is  not  the  least)  he  adds 
more  of  the  graces,  than  some  others  of  them.  His  next  brother, 
William,  has  just  taken  orders,  and  is  likely,  I  think,  to  make 
a  sensible  and  manly-minded,  as  well  as  a  sincere  and  zealous 
clergyman.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  helping,  as  well  as  I  could,  both  by  speech  and 
by  pen,  in  the  stand  which  is  being  made  against  revolution  and 
political  demoralisation.  I  do  not  suppose  you  see  the  Con- 
Umpm-ary  Review  in  Ceylon  j  if  you  did,  I  should  like  to  hear 
your  opinion  of  two  papers  of  mine,  in  the  February  and  April 
numbers.  Another  paper,  on  the  present  attitude  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  was  extracted  (from  the  Liberal 
Unionist)  in  the  Times,  which  I  suppose  you  do  see.  And  I 
have  made  speeches  in  support  of  the  Crimes  Bill,  at  public 
meetings  in  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  one  of  which, 
separately  published,  I  send  you  herewith.  In  the  meantime 
Gladstone  has  been  developing.  Both  at  a  breakfast  or 
luncheon,  given  him  by  Dr.  Parker  of  the  "City  Temple" 
(where  he  addressed  three  or  more  columns  of  the  Times  to 
a  body  of  admiring  Disestablishment  men),  and  in  recent 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  been  positively  vindi- 
cating, not  merely  Parnell  and  his  friends,  but  their  modus 
operandi,  by  boycotting  and  the  like.  What  do  you  think  of 
these  specimens  from  the  "Parker"  speech  (which  he  concluded 
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by  pledging  himself  to  Welsh  Disestablishment, 'if  desired  by  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  Wales)  ?  "  These  "  (he  said) 
"  may  be  very  bad  things,  hut  they  are  the  only  weapons  of  self- 
defence  belonging  to  a  poor  and  disheartened  people/"  And  he 
insisted  on  the  duty  of  uncompromising  resistance  to  a  Bill, 
which  "proposed  to  take  from  the  Irish  people,  under  the  name  of 
crime,  methods  of  action  which,  though  not  to  be  desired,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society,  may,  when  society  is  in  an  unhealthy  state,  BE  the 

ONLY   PERFECT    REMEDIES    AT    THE   COMMAND    OF    THE   PEOPLE." 

The  unscrupulous  obstruction  which  he  has  been  leading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  you  will  have  seen ;  and  you  can  judge  as 
well  as  I  can,  how  surely,  if  he  were  again  in  power,  and  if  a 
Conservative  minority  (not  larger)  were  to  resist  in  the  same 
fashion  his  measures  of  Revolution  or  Disestablishment,  he  would 
use  any — even  Cromwellian — methods  to  put  it  down.  His 
action  is  making  all  other  proceedings,  of  all  other  revolutionists 
among  us,  seem  comparatively  respectable.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  some  consolation  that  his  attempt  to  appeal  from  Parliament 
to  the  populace  has  been,  decidedly,  not  a  success ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  he  is  rather  losing  than  gaining  ground  in  the 
country ;  though  Trevelyan  has  gone  over  to  him ;  and  though 
his  entourage  is  jubilant,  at  having  prevented  more  than  one 
clause  of  the  Crimes  Bill  from  being  got  through  before  the 
Whitsuntide  recess.  The  struggle  is  arduous,  and  must  for 
some  time  continue  so.  But  I  have  a  good  hope,  that  firmness 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  disinterested 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  Unionist 
Liberals,  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  will  bring  us,  in  the 
end,  safely  through  it ;  and  that  Gladstone  will  never  be  a 
possible  Prime  Minister  again. — Yours  affectionately, 

Selborne. 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

VISITS   TO   ITALY — LETTERS 

1887-1888 

In  1887  and  1888  I  visited  Italy  with  my  daughter 
Sophia,  my  inseparable  companion  ;  and  in  1888  my 
youngest  daughter  Wilfreda  and  her  husband  George 
Biddulph,  and  Sir  Arthur  Gordon's  son,  joined  us 
for  part  of  the  time. 

In  1887  we  went,  at  the  most  beautiful  time  of 
the  year,  just  between  spring  and  summer,  to  Bellagio 
on  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  we  stayed  three  weeks 
in  the  Villa  Serbelloni ;  making  excursions  daily  to 
different  parts  of  the  lake  and  its  shores.  From 
thence,  when  we  began  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
summer  sun,  we  went  to  Monte  Generoso,  where 
our  hotel  stood  more  than  half-way  up  a  mountain 
5000  or  6000  feet  high,  which  falls  steeply  down  to 
the  lower  reach  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano, — a  mountain 
famous  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  flora.  It 
was  at  that  time  accessible  only  on  foot  or  horseback. 
We  rode  up  through  thick  woods,  approaching  the 
hotel  among  wild  laburnums  in  full  flower.     The  grass. 
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High  and  not  yet  mown,  which  covered  the  sloping 
hillsides,  was  full  of  showy  columbines,  thalictrums, 
phyteumas,  arnicas,  asphodels,  rose -campions,  all  in 
full  bloom ;  and  other  less  common  plants,  among 
which  were  the  bright  orange  lily,  a  cream-coloured 
Turk's-cap,  and  several  kinds  of  white  lilies.  Higher 
up,  in  patches  here  and  there  along  the  craggy  ridges 
towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  on  ledges 
of  the  precipitous  slopes  down  to  the  lake,  were 
clusters  of  large  wild  pseonies,  rose-coloured  with  a 
shade  of  purple.  From  the  summit,  all  the  principal 
peaks  of  the  great  Pennine  range  were  seen ;  and 
at  points  below,  reached  with  less  labour  by  walks 
through  the  wood,  we  saw  beneath  us  the  lake  and 
the  St.  Gothard  railway  crossing  it,  and  looked  up, 
on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  snowy  masses  of  Monte 
Kosa,  the  Mischabel,  and  other  giants  of  that  region. 

While  we  were  at  Monte  Generoso,  the  day  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  was  celebrated  there  by  a  large 
English  party,  at  whose  request  I  took  the  chair ; 
and  none  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at  home  could 
have  wished  her  health  and  happiness  more  heartily 
than  we  did.  I  had,  twelve  months  before,  on  the 
opening  day  of  that  Jubilee  year,  paid  a  tribute  to 
her  in  some  verses,  published  in  the  Times  (without 
my  name),^  in  grateful  memory  of  the  sympathy 
which  she  had  shown  me  in  my  sorrow ;  and  they 
came  back  into  my  mind,  though  not  to  my  lips,  as 
I  spoke  of  her  to  the  company  then  assembled. 

1  Signed  with  my  initial,  S.     The  editor  gave  them  the  title  oi 
A  Statesman's  Tribute  to  his  Queen. 
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Queen  !  more  than  Queen  !  Lady  of  tenderest  heart, 
Gracious  as  great !  born  to  that  glorious  part, 
To  rule  o'er  half  the  earth  and  all  the  sea, 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  brave  and  free, — 
Thou  with  such  homage  hast  not  been  content 
As  loyal  souls  to  kingly  worth  present ; 
But  in  thy  natural  goodness,  scorning  pride. 
The  fountains  of  thy  love  hast  opened  wide 
To  all  thy  people, — making  still  thine  own 
Such  joys,  such  sorrows,  as  thyself  hast  known. 
So  hast  thou  won  thy  people's  hearts ; — they  see 
Wife,  Mother,  Friend,  not  Queen  alone,  in  Thee. 

After  a  fortnight  at  Monte  Generoso,  we  went 
on  to  another  place,  high  up  in  the  main  Alpine 
chain,  which  we  heard  of  while  we  were  there ; — 
Piora  in  the  mountains  between  Airolo  and  Dissentis, 
looking  down  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Gothard 
railway,  where  the  line,  emerging  from  the  main 
tunnel,  begins  its  downward  course  towards  Italy. 
There  a  solitary  hotel  has  been  built,  just  where  the 
overflow  of  a  small  crater-lake,  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  snow-sprinkled  crags,  descends  in  a 
magnificent  fall  into  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
the  waters  find  their  way  to  the  valley.  On  that 
side  of  the  lake  there  is  wood  ;  on  the  other  all  is 
rock  and  grass,  to  the  water's  edge.  We  had  a  long 
and  steep  climb  from  Airolo,  riding  across  precipitous 
grassy  slopes,  through  pine-woods,  or  up  staircases  of 
jagged  rock.  The  platform  of  ground  on  which  the 
hotel  stands  commands  in  front  a  full  view  of  the 
lake,  and  on  the  opposite  side  (looking  over  the  rail- 
way) a  glorious  view  of  mountain -tops,  with  large 
fields  of  snow  lying  above  and  among  the  pine- woods 
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with  which,  their  slopes  are  clothed.  We  were  there 
for  a  fortnight  by  ourselves  :  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  it  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment.  The  extra- 
ordinary profusion  of  plants  of  the  higher  Alpine 
regions  (difi'erent  from  those  of  Monte  Generoso), 
then  in  their  greatest  beauty,  lighting  up  with  their 
bright  colours  the  rocks  and  hillsides,  were  company 
enough  for  us, — rhododendrons,  the  large -flowered, 
and  the  small  starry  gentians,  soldanellas,  primulas, 
of  many  shades  of  purple  and  crimson,  daphnes, 
great  patches  of  Dryas  octopetala,  and  of  a  trailing 
plant  covered  with  pale  blue  scabious-like  blossoms, 
yellow  anemones,  and  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all)  masses  of  the  moss-campion  (Silene  acaulis) 
carpeting  with  its  pink  flowers  every  moist  place 
along  the  roadsides.  All  pleasant  things  must  come 
to  an  end — our  holiday  did  so,  only  too  soon : 
we  retraced  our  steps  to  Airolo  down  the  steep  mule- 
path,  which,  laborious  as  it  was,  we  preferred  to 
descend  on  our  own  feet ;  and,  stopping  for  a  Sunday 
at  Amiens,  were  in  London  soon  enough  to  enable 
me  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Irish  "  Crimes  Bill "  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Villa  Seebelloni,  Bbllagio,  Qth  June  1887. 

...  It  has  been  a  strange  sort  of  Jubilee  year,  the  battle  of  life 

and  death  (as  it  were)  to  the  British  constitution  is  very  little 

in  harmony  with  Jubilee  thoughts ;  and,  certainly,  that  battle  is 

going  on.    I  am  well  pleased  with  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
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opponents  of  Gladstone's  policy  (speaking  generally,  for  there  are 
some  exceptions,  most  notably  Trevelyan)  stand  to  their  colours, 
and  extend  and  consolidate  their  organisation.     You  will  see,  in 
last  Thursday's  Times  i2nd  June),  what  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
June  at  Birmingham;  and  you  will  read  John  Bright's  letter. 
Any  other  man  except  Gladstone  must  feel  it ;  but  he,  I  suspect, 
has  no  feeling  left,  except  that  of  impenetrable  belief  in  his  own 
present  infallibility ;  for,  strange  as  it  is,  the  renunciation  of  much 
of  his  past  life  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  that 
dogma.     Happily,  as  I  write,  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  saying 
this  day  in  Wales,  beyond  the  fact,  that  he  is  no  doubt  con- 
tinuing to  stir  up  the  Welsh  people  to  discontent,  and  teaching 
them  to  go  in  for  Welsh  "  Home  Rule,"  as  the  proper  remedy 
for  wrongs  and  rights  of  Welsh  interests,  of  which  nobody  ever 
heard  till  he  suggested  the  idea — at  all  events,  not  in  serious 
earnest.      The   speech   at  Dr.  Parker's  (which  I  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter  to  you)  was  worse  than  anything  he  had  before 
done  or  said ;  and  it  was  followed  up  by  him,  in  a  like  strain, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     I  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does  not, 
in  addressing  his  Welsh  audiences,  take  the  anti-Church  line, 
more  openly  than  he  has  ever  yet  done,  even  at  Dr.  Parker's ; 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  he  justifies  the  wholesale  robbery 
of  (what  is  called)  the  "  tithe  war,"  as  he  justified  boycotting  on 
that  occasion. 

But  for  all  that  he  can  say  or  do,  and  for  all  the  unscrupu- 
lous obstruction  to  which  he  has  given  his  help  and  countenance 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  continue  to  be  in  good  heart  as  to 
the  result.  Ministers  when  they  are  strong  and  in  earnest  govern 
the  world,  the  weak  and  irresolute  men  are  so  many.  And  so  I 
believe  it  will  be  with  these,  who  are  now  a  minority  of  the 
"Liberal"  party.  They  know  what  they  mean;  they  have 
made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  sacrifices  for  it ;  they  have  no 
trouble  or  embarrassment  with  their  consciences  ;  they  have  no 
inconvenient  bargains  to  make  with  any  discreditable  allies; 
they  have  a  free  hand,  and  a  settled  purpose,  which  is  really 
their  own.  And  the  defence,  not  only  directly  of  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  over  Ireland,  but  the  credit  and  authority  of 
our  whole  Parliamentary  Constitution,  and  of  public  morality 
itself,  has  fallen  into  their  hands.     These  are  great  advantages. 
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and  they  will  tell,  I  am  persuaded,  more  and  more.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean,  that  in  the  work,  which  I  say  has  fallen  into 
their  hands,  the  Conservatives  have  not  also  an  equal,  or  even 
a  greater  share ;  but,  on  merely  Conservative  party  lines,  the 
work  could  not  be  done ;  and  the  necessity  for  doing  it,  and  of 
working  together  for  it,  tends  inevitably  both  to  make  Con- 
servatives more  Liberal  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  and 
Radical  Unionists  more  Conservative,  in  the  sense  opposed  to 
demoralisation  and  revolution.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
great  and  an  increasing  resemblance  between  the  circum- 
stances of  this  time  and  those  in  which  Fox's  Jacobinism  separ- 
ated him  from  such  men  as  Burke,  Elliot,  and  the  rest  of  the 
anti-Jacobin  Liberals  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  anticipate  the  consequence,  now  as  then,  may  prob- 
ably be  a  rather  long  continuance  of  Conservative  Governments 
composed  of  honest  and  patriotic,  though  perhaps  not  very 
strong  men ;  but  with  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  present 
time,  that  there  is  no  danger  now  of  any  reaction  towards  a 
merely  obstructive  Conservatism.  .  .  . — Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Selbornb. 


To  Lady  Lauka  Ridding 

Villa  Sjsrbelloni,  9th  June  1887. 

I  wish  you  were  here  in  this  beautiful  weather  to  make  a 
portfolio  of  sketches  on  this  lake,  as  well  as  to  enliven  us  with 
your  company.  Yesterday,  in  glorious  sunshine,  with  just  clouds 
enough  to  throw  shadows  upon  the  hillsides,  and  breeze  enough 
to  prevent  one  being  roasted  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  we 
went  up  to  Gravedena,  a  little  town  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Every  point  at  which  we  touched  seemed  more  beautiful  and 
picturesque  than  the  rest, — Menaggio,  where  your  dear  Mother, 
and  the  rest  of  our  party  who  came  up  from  Como  by  water 
in  1857  en  route  to  Lugano,  were  only  too  glad  to  land  after 
a  very  boisterous  passage,  Varenna,  Belluno,  and  other  places, 
each  superb  in  its  way ;  with  the  high  snowy  Alps  for  a  back- 
ground, continually  varying,  and  showing  at  each  turn  and 
crossing  new  and  different  peaks. 
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To  THE  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (Palmer) 

Villa  Sbrbehoni,  Bbllaoio,  Uth  June  1887. 

We  have  ttorougUy  enjoyed  the  scenery  of  this  most 
beautiful  of  lakes,  and  have  been  out  a  great  deal  on  the  water. 
Sophy  is  already  the  better  for  it,  and  I  am  not  the  worse.  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  in  1857  we  saw  clearly  the  snowy  Alps 
which  crown  gloriously  the  head  of  the  lake,  or  whether  the 
day  we  crossed  they  were  hidden.  It  was  the  day  that  dearest 
Laura's  maid,  Heckford,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians ! 
at  the  frontier  town  between  Como  and  Lugano. 

In  order  to  make  you  write  to  me  at  Monte  Generoso,  I 
will  ask  you  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  where  the  Bituriges  lived  ; 
and  what  is  the  modern  name  of  their  chief  town  or  city  ?  .  .  . 

To    THE   EEV.    Gr.    HORSLEY   PALMER 

Villa  Seebelloni,  \5th  June  1887. 

As  to  Sophy,  she  is  enjoying  herself  immensely ;  we  are  very 
happy  together,  and  I  have  a  confident  hope  that,  by  God's 
goodness,  she  will  return  home  with  her  strength  well  restored. 
But  for  my  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  sake,  I  should 
reproach  myself  for  my  absence  when  the  battle  of  public 
morality  and  constitutional  government  is  still  raging  so  hotly 
in  England.  I  have  a  good  hope,  that  for  the  country  all 
will  turn  out  well ;  but  it  costs  me  very  often  anxious  days, 
and  disturbed  nights. 

To  GoLDWiN  Smith,  Esq. 

Hotel  di  Pioea,  Aieolo,  Suisse,  July  1887. 
My  DEAR  GoLDWiN —  .  .  .  As  to  the  practical  question  I 
do  not  differ  from  you  au  fond.  If  the  Church  of  England 
cannot  or  will  not  do  her  proper  work,  no  doubt  she  will  not 
stand.  She  must  suffer  the  fate  of  all  trees,  which  are  barren 
and  without  fruit,  when  the  Master  comes  to  seek  for  it.     But  I 
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am  sure  that  the  Church  of  England  is  doing  much  of  her  work 
well,  and  better  than  it  is  done,  or  is  likely  to  be  done,  by  any 
other  instrumentality  in  England.  And  therefore  I  have  a  good 
hope  for  her,  whatsoever  her  shortcomings  may  be. 

.  .  .  The  political  situation  in  England  has  in  some  respects 
improved,  in  others  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  to  have  become 
worse.  Worse,  because  persistent,  and  systematic  attempts 
by  a  large  parliamentary  minority  constituting  the  "regular 
Opposition  "  to  prevent  the  majority  from  legislating  and  govern- 
ing are  new,  and  tend  to  make  the  working  of  our  constitutional 
system  more  difficult,  and  worse  in  point  of  example  to  our  own 
people  and  to  foreigners  than  it  ever  was  before ;  also,  because 
the  selection  of  an  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  only  differing  in  one 
important  point,  that  of  permanence,  from  Gladstone's  own,  for 
this  new  development  of  obstruction  is  a  scandalous  instance  of 
political  profligacy ;  and  because  Gladstone,  in  connection  with 
these  proceedings,  has  added  to  all  his  audacities  of  last  year  a 
progress  in  demoralisation  of  which  I  could  not  have  thought 
him  capable  by  publicly  extenuating,  and  even  justifying,  the 
boycotting  system,  and  all  the  other  measures  of  his  Irish  allies, 
against  which  the  Crimes  Bill  is  directed.  But  the  situation  is 
improved  in  all  other  respects,  because  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  maintained  a  decided  attitude, 
and  are  confirmed  in  it  by  many  proofs  of  a  growing  sympathy 
with  them  in  the  country,  which  has  answered,  even  beyond 
expectation,  to  their  measures  for  organising  their  forces  every- 
where ;  and  their  relations  to  the  Conservative  Government 
continue  to  be  such  as  patriotism  requires,  without  (as  far  as  I 
can  see)  impairing  their  influence  in  the  country. 

My  son  (you  will,  I  am  sure,  hear  it  with  pleasure)  is  making 
his  mark  in  public  life,  to  which  he  gives  much  of  his  mind  and 
time,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  his  country  duties.  You  will 
also  share  my  rejoicing  in  the  birth  of  a  grandson,  whom  I  hope 
he  and  his  wife  (who  is  all  that  we  could  wish)  will  bring  up,  if 
God  spares  the  child,  to  carry  on  good  traditions  and  good  works 
for  his  fellow-men  in  another  generation  after  we  are  gone. — 
Believe  me,  ever  affectionately  yours,  Selborne. 
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To 


Blackmooe,  Peteksfibld,  18th  August  1887. 

.  .  .  Things  have  been  going  more  in  Gladstone's  way  and 
less  in  ours  than  I  had  hoped  and  expected.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  Gladstone  should  now  be  becoming  loud,  and  saying,  that 
there  "  can  be  but  one  end  "  to  the  situation,  etc.  But,  even  if 
this  should  be  so,  the  time  is  not  yet ;  and  it  will  hardly  come 
(I  think)  for  Mm,  unless  he  means  to  live  several  years  longer, 
and  to  keep  the  lead  of  the  Home  Eulers  and  Disestablishers, 

even  after  he  is  eighty.  ...  As  to my  line  is  not  to  talk 

to  him  about  politics,  etc.,  as  if  I  wished  to  dictate  to  him,  or  to 
assume  superiority  .  .  .  but,  when  these  subjects  naturally 
come  up,  I  say  what  I  think  about  them  freely,  in  his  presence 
— whether  with  any  good  effect  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  Even  if 
he  should  take  up  seriously,  at  his  present  age,  ideas  which  you 
and  I  have  reasons  to  dislike  and  think  dangerous,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  he  will  retain  them,  when  his  judgment  is 
more  matured,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  driven  the  wrong  way  by 
those  who  ought  to  deal  wisely,  and  not  impatiently,  mth  an 
independence  and  activity  of  mind,  which  ought  to  be  assisted  rather 
than  discouraged. 

You  referred  to  the  extension  of  household  franchise  to 
the  counties,  as  a  measure  of  which  I  had  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  which  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause 
of  our  present  dangers.  All  questions  of  that  kind  have, 
hitherto,  seemed  to  me  to  be  questions  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, rather  than  of  abstract  principle.  I  never  wish  such 
changes  to  take  place  sooner  than  they  are  necessary;  when 
they  are  necessary  {i.e.  practically  unavoidable)  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  accepting  the  necessity,  and  of  believing  that  it  is  the 
wisest  and  safest  thing  to  do,  and  that  what  is  so  done  is  likely 
to  work,  on  the  whole,  well.  So  it  was  in  this  instance  :  I  did 
not  go  in  for  household  suffrage  in  the  counties  until  Harting- 
ton  and  all  other  Liberals  except  Goschen  had  done  so — then, 
I  was  convinced  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that  the  time  had 
come.  I  have  always  had,  and  have  still,  a  profound  belief  in 
the  mental  influence  of  all  classes  of  the  people  on  each  other, 
and  in  the  certainty  that,  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  honesty 

VOL.  II  T 
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and  patriotism  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  ought  to  lead  them,  the 
working  class,  or  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  as  to  turn  the  tide  in 
politics — would  go  with  their  employers,  etc.,  and  not  with  the 
agitators  who  seek  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  a  separate 
interest,  and  would  be  gainers  by  a  social  revolution.  And  so  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  now,  if  Gladstone  had  not  done  his 
best,  at  this  critical  time,  to  demoralise  and  excite  them,  instead 
of  the  reverse.  Even  now,  I  am  not  despondent  as  to  their 
future  behaviour,  though  I  must  own  I  have  my  doubts  and 
oven  fears. — Believe  me,  etc.,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blaokmook,  Petehsfield,  2ith  November  1887. 

I  have  not  lately  deserved  the  character  of  a  good  corre- 
spondent; which  you  have  never  ceased  to  be.  Book-making 
and  stumping  are  not  favourable  to  correspondence,  and  of  loth 
these,  my  hands  have  lately  been  full.  The  hook,^  I  am  glad 
to  say,  is  finished ;  though  the  proofs  of  about  half  of  it  remain 
to  be  corrected.  Still,  it  is  off  my  hands  now :  I  doubt  if, 
when  you  see  it,  you  will  think  it  worth  the  labour;  which, 
yet,  has  been  a  labour  of  love  to  me.  To  turn  a  little  aside 
from  the  troubles  of  Church  and  State  in  our  own  day,  to 
those  of  former  days,  still  more  than  our  own ;  and  to  study 
in  its  earlier  stages,  that  process  of  the  organic  growth  of  a 
Church,  which  may  perhaps  have  to  be  repeated  in  the  time, 
if  not  of  ourselves,  of  our  children,  has  been  to  me  full  of 
interest.  And  in  dealing  with  those  antiquarian  subjects,  I 
have  found  it  pleasant  to  renew  that  employment  of  the  critical 
faculty,  in  which  the  professional  part  of  my  life  was  constantly 
engaged.  If  it  were  not  that  my  name  is  known  in  other  fields, 
I  should  expect  this  child  of  my  old  age  to  fall  about  as  still- 
born from  the  press,  as  my  dear  brother  William's  books  used 
to  do;  it  has,  however,  interested  my  brother  Edwin,  who 
has  kindly  looked  over  the  rough  proofs  for  me ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  find  (besides  him)  "fit  audience,  though  few." 

I  do  not  know  what  you  may  think  about  my  stumping. 
That  operation  has  been  made  an  odious  necessity,  if  we  are  to 

1  Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions. 
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oppose  any  resistance  at  all  to  the  torrent  of  words  which  flows 
continually  from  Hawarden,  and  to  which  all  the  lieutenants 
of  the  Hawarden  party  seem  to  be  compelled  (whether  bon  gri 
or  Tnal  gri)  to  contribute.  There  is  not  any  one  of  them  whose 
degradation  in  this  way  grieves  me  more  than  Granville ;  because 
I  feel  absolutely  sure,  that  it  is  against  the  grain  with  him ; 
though  I  am  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  confess  that  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  Gladstone's  whole  recent  course 
must  rest  with  him ;  for  he  was  amongst  the  very  few  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  against  it,  before  Gladstone 
was  committed;  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  I  am  confident  that 
Spencer  would  never  have  laid  his  fair  fame  at  Gladstone's 
feet.  But  the  word,  I  take  it  for  granted,  was  not  spoken. 
The  detestable  old  Whig  habit  of  turning  ^arfy  into  the  one 
sacred  principle  of  politics,  playing  Patroclus  to  Gladstone's 
Achilles,  these  elements,  I  am  afraid,  make  up  Granville.  Yet 
he  was  the  one  man  who  might  have  prevented  the  fiaico,  with 
all  its  possible  consequences  to  the  country,  if  he  had  chosen. 

Among  the  other  portentous  novelties  of  our  time,  the 
attempt,  as  I  have  said  in  one  or  more  of  my  ephemeral 
writings,  to  transfer  the  centre  of  political  gravity,  at  all  times 
— not  election  time  only — from  Parliament  to  the  platforms  is 
the  most  inconvenient,  and  probably  in  its  tendencies  the  most 
dangerous.  But  you  may  ask,  why  not  stand  aloof  from  it? 
Personally,  I  should  most  certainly  have  done  so,  if  the  call 
had  not  seemed  to  come  to  me  without  my  seeking  it;  but, 
if  everybody  who  is  not  a  revolutionist  stood  aside,  the  Eevolu- 
tionists  would  have  it  all  their  own  way.  As  it  is,  I  think 
that  is  not  the  case  :  though,  how  things  may  end  it  is  impossible 
to  judge.  I  have  ceased  to  think  Gladstone  mortal ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  even  if  he  should  not  be  able  much  longer 
to  maintain  his  astonishing  activity,  he  may  have  succeeded  in 
giving  an  impulse  to  Revolution,  which  may  go  on  when  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  stimulate  it.  I  have  myself  had  fair  enough 
success  in  my  stumping,  both  for  the  Union  and  for  the  Church  ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  constantly  receive  new  requests  in  that 
way ;  and  I  have  still  three  speeches  to  make, — one  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  18th,  before  we  go  to  Rome.  .  .  . — Ever  yours 
affectionately,  Selboene. 
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To  Lady  Laura  Ridding 

Blackmooe,  Petersfield,  29th  Novemher  1887. 

I  give  you  a  Father's  thanks  and  blessing  for  your  very  dear 
birthday  letter,  and  I  ask  God  in  return  for  all  your  love  to  bless 
you  and  your  dear  husband  in  all  things, — in  your  work  for  Hirn, 
and  for  His  people,  most  of  all. 

We  expect  to  leave  England  20th  December  and  go  to  the 
H6tel  d'Angleterre  at  Rome.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  go  to 
Nottingham  this  year,  but  another  year,  if  George  should  think 
it  desirable,  and  if  strength  and  health  is  still  given  me,  I  would 
not  refuse.  That  I  should  be  thought  to  have  done  some  good 
in  Wales  is  enough  to  encourage  me  to  do  more.  I  have  a  good 
hope  that,  if  we  meet  the  dangers  which  appear  to  threaten  us 
resolutely,  and  in  the  right  way,  God  will  bring  us  safely  out 
of  them. 

I  read  your  address  at  the  Ghiu'ch  Congress  with  extreme 
satisfaction,  and  I  think  that  it  would  do  good,  if  separately 
published. — Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Selbornb. 

To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph 

Blackmoor,  29i!A  November  1887. 
I  must  not  let  your  birthday  letter  go  without  thanks.  The 
truth  may  be  spoken  in  play  as  well  as  earnest.  Certainly 
my  children  have  been,  with  their  dear  Mother  (next  to, 
and  by  God's  grace),  the  blessings  of  a  life,  much  more  happy 
than  it  could  have  been  if  I  had  only  got  my  deserts.  But  God's 
goodness  abounds,  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.  And  my 
sons-in-law  have  been  like  my  children.  May  He  return  to  them 
all,  abundantly,  the  affections  and  duty  which  they  have  shown 
to  their  parents. — Your  most  affectionate  Father, 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Turin,  iind  December  1887. 
.  .  .  And  now  as  to  politics.     I  have,  since  I  wrote,  been 
making  three  more  speeches  on  the  political  situation,  and  I 
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have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  reception  of  any 
of  them.  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  having  said  anything 
personal  anywhere,  which  I  ought  not  to  have  said;  and  as 
Harcourt  (whom  I  have  never  named  or  alluded  to)  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  bestow  upon  me  some  of  his  pleasantry,  I 
suppose  I  may  have  done  some  good.  Of  course  I  did  not 
volunteer  for  all  the  stumping,  which  I  hate,  but  it  was  pressed 
upon  me,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  what  I  could,  thinking 
that  it  is  vvv  vwep  iravTav  dydv.  In  my  October  campaign  I 
spoke  (for  the  Church)  to  a  large  audience  at  Birmingham,  also 
twice  in  Wales. 

As  to  prospects,  I  am  sorry  that  George  Curzon  takes  such 
gloomy  views.  I  do  not  share  them ;  nor  do  I  share  your  own 
about  the  Church ;  notwithstanding  the  weak  tone  of  the  Times, 
and  of  such  politicians  as  Lord  Derby.  But  if  Wales  goes,  I  see 
clearly,  that  all  must  go.  More  of  this  hereafter.  But,  as  to 
the  political  situation,  my  opinion  is,  decidedly,  that  the  Glad- 
stonians  are  beaten  for  the  time;  and  that  they  know  it.  They 
expected  to  have  carried  the  country  by  storm  this  autumn :  and 
and  they  have  certainly  not  done  so.  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
have  lost  ground,  and  not  gained  it,  by  so  distinctly  making 
common  cause  with  Parnell  and  his  League,  attacking  the  first 
principles  of  government.  If  Trevelyan  does  not  stand  quite 
alone  on  one  side,  neither  does  Lacaita  on  the  other. — ^Yours 
afi'ectionately,  Selborne. 


We  determined  to  spend  the  following  winter  in 
Rome,  and  arrived  there  just  before  Christmas.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee ;  ^  the  city  was 
filled  with  devout  members  of  the  Eoman  Communion, 
lay  and  clerical,  from  many  countries.  We  were 
present  at  the  great  service  in  St.  Peter's  on  New 
Year's  Day  1888,  when  Leo  XIII.  for  the  first  time 
officiated  after  the  manner  of  his  predecessors.     We 

1  The  Jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood. 
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saw  him  borne  in  State  to  the  central  high  Altar 
on  the  sella  gestatoria,  with  the  flabella  or  ostrich 
feathers  waving  above  him, — a  part  of  the  ceremony 
which  to  me  seemed  barbaric,  and  more  suitable  to  a 
Byzantine  Emperor  than  to  the  servus  servorum  Dei. 
The  rest  was  solemn  and  impressive  ;  and  the  burst  of 
feeling  towards  the  Pope  from  the  vast  multitude  which 
filled  the  great  church  to  overflowing,  in  irrepressible 
but  not  irreverent  acclamations,  was  very  touching. 
Nobody,  I  think,  could  be  in  Rome  at  that  time,  without 
feeling  how  great  a  moral  power,  with  all  its  humilia- 
tions, the  Papacy  still  was :  to  me,  the  new  Italian 
Monarchy,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  Quirinal  and  in  its  Legis- 
lative Assemblies,  seemed  by  comparison  small.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  are  specially  impressed  by  jewels 
and  splendid  vestments ;  but  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  by  the  wealth  of  presents,  from  emperors, 
kings,  queens,  republics,  and  private  men,  which  filled 
the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  equally  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  flocked  to  Rome  for  that  occasion  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  world.  We  fell  in  with  some, 
friends  of  our  own,  who  had  come  from  England, 
and  became  acquainted  with  others  through  their 
means, — and  among  them  were  Bishops  of  Roman 
Catholic  sees  in  this  country,  who  made  upon  us  a 
very  favourable  impression. 

We  found  the  English  and  American  society  then 
in  Rome  very  agreeable,  and  we  were  brought  into 
communication  with  some  Italians  of  eminence — of 
whom  the  Pope's  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  RampoUa, 
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was  one.  I  had  opportunities,  when  conversing  with 
those  who  desired  to  understand  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland, — not  indeed  of  discussing  political  questions 
(from  which  I  studiously  abstained),  but  of  helping  to 
remove  misconceptions  as  to  matters  of  fact,  such  as 
the  Irish  land-laws,  the  Crimes  Acts,  and  the  system 
of  terror  and  war  against  property,  with  which  the 
British  Government  had  to  contend. 

My  daughter  Sophia  and  I  were  admitted  by  Leo 
XIII.  to  a  private  audience,  to  which  we  were  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Virtue,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Portsmouth.  The  dignity  and  simplicity  with 
which  we  were  received  were  worthy  of  primitive 
times.  The  Pope  made  us  sit  down  by  him,  took  our 
hands,  and  conversed  with  us  for  nearly  an  hour, 
freely  and  without  reserve.  No  controversial  subject 
was  mentioned.  We  listened  with  great  interest 
to  all  that  the  Pope  said.  He  expressed  great  good- 
will towards  England,  regretting  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  direct  communication  between 
himself  and  the  British  Government.  He  referred  to 
the  mission  of  Mgr.  Persico,  and  to  his  own  wish  that 
the  influence  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland 
should  be  used  for  the  discouragement  and  reprobation 
of  all  crimes  and  outrages,  and  other  immoral  means 
of  promoting  agrarian  or  political  ends.  He  had 
already,  he  said,  done  something  in  that  direction, 
and  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  do  more ; — as  he 
in  fact  did,  not  long  afterwards,  by  his  Eescript  against 
boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  spoke  of 
our  recent  visit  to  Cardinal  Newman  at  Birmingham, 
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to  my  account  of  whicli  lie  listened  with  interest; 
saying,  that  it  had  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to 
do  honour  to  such  a  man.  When  the  time  came  for 
us  to  retire,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  bade  us  farewell, 
giving  us  his  blessing ;  and  then  calling  to  us  to 
wait,  he  followed  us  to  the  door  of  the  apartment ; 
and  again  taking  leave,  he  again  gave  us  his  blessing, 
not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  all  whom  we  loved.  If 
all  Popes  had  been  like  Leo  XIII.,  Christendom  might 
have  been  united  till  this  day. 

After  two  months  spent  very  agreeably  in  Eome 
(during  which  I  found  time  to  examine  manuscripts 
in  the  Vatican  Library  relating  to  some  of  the  subjects 
of  my  recent  ecclesiastical  studies),''  we  went,  a  happy 
family  party — for  Wilfreda  and  George  Biddulph  and 
Arthur  Gordon's  son  had  now  joined  us — by  way  of 
Naples  to  Sicily. 


To    THE   MOTHEE   EMILY 

Hotel  d'Anglbtekeb,  Bocca  di  Leone,  Rome, 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  26th  December  1887. 

As  I  was  disappointed  of  my  intention  to  see  you  when 
last  in  London  the  day  before  we  left  England,  I  thought  you 
should  be  the  first  of  the  family  to  whom  I  would  write 
after  finishing  our  journey.  Though  two  of  the  nights  were 
passed  on  the  road,  both  I  and  dear  Sophy,  if  a  little  tired, 
are  quite  well.  Happily  we  had  a  very  fine  Christmas  Day,  and 
bright  services  at  the  English  Church.  Except  going  to  those 
services,  we  have  not  yet  been  out  at  all,  though  some  of  our 

1  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  which  I  received,  in 
obtaining  access  to  those  manuscripts,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Bliss,  formerly 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  then  on  the  staff  of  the  English 
Record  Commission. 
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acquaintances  vrlio  are  here  have  already  found  us  out.  I  meant 
to  have  visited  William's  grave  again  to-day ;  but  the  rain  has 
prevented  us.  They  say  the  Tiber  is  all  over  the  left  bank, 
putting  the  streets  near  it,  the  floors  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
access  to  the  Porto  di  S.  Angelo,  under  water,  in  fact  like  Horace's 
description  in  his  Second  Ode.  There  is  to  be  a  great  service  in 
St.  Peter's,  on  Sunday  next,  1st  January,  for  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Pope's  ordination  to  the  Priesthood;  at  which  His  Holiness  will  be 
present,  leaving  the  Vatican,  even  for  St.  Peter's  Church,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  Papacy.  We  have  hopes  of 
getting  places  through  the  good  ofiices  of  Monsignor  Campbell, 
the  Head  of  the  Scotch  College,  who  was  a  friend  of  William's. 
Having  done,  for  the  present,  those  other  things  which  diverted 
me  from  the  Family  Memorials  which  I  took  in  hand  in  1885, 
and  not  knowing  how  much  time  may  yet  remain  for  me,  I  hope, 
while  we  are  here,  to  find  my  employment  and  recreation  chiefly 
in  these. — Wishing  you  all  best  Christmas  blessings,  I  remain, 
dearest  sister,  ever  your  afi'ectionate  brother,  Selborne. 


To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Hotel  d'Angleteere,  Rome, 
7th  January  1888. 

I  did  not  say  much  about  politics  in  my  last.  I  will  supply 
that  deficiency  now. 

To  form  a  really  correct  opinion  about  the  future  is,  of  course, 
difficult,  but  mine  is,  as  usual,  hopeful.  Time  is,  I  think,  on  our 
side :  and  it  is  not  probable,  either  that  the  alliance  between 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Unionists  will  be  broken  by  any  devices 
of  Gladstone  or  by  any  mistakes  of  the  ministry.  Of  a  reunion 
of  "  Liberals  "  on  the  lines  of  a  Disestablishment  policy  I  cannot, 
myself,  see  any  sign :  but,  if  such  a  thing  should  ever  happen, 
it  will  not  be  till  after  the  "  Home  Rule  "  question  is  settled,  one 
way  or  another.  That  Gladstone  should  outlive  this  Parliament, 
with  physical  and  mental  power  still  sufficient  to  lead  his  party, 
is  possible :  but,  if  my  anticipations  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
Parliament  should  prove  well  founded,  it  is  not  probable. 

The  question,  on  these  assumptions,  is,  what  sort  of  Parliament 
one  elected,  say  four  years  hence,  is  likely  to  be  ?     I  think,  more 
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probably  than  not,  one  in  whicb  the  Conservatives  may  be  stronger 
than  in  the  present,  and  the  Unionist  Liberals  nearly  as  strong. 

The  Gladstonian  Liberals  are,  in  many  respects,  in  a  false 
position  on  the  Irish  question.  Say  and  do  what  they  may,  they 
do  not  make  way  with  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  or  with  those 
classes  whose  interests  are  against  revolution ;  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  that  the  power  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  still  very  great  in  the  country,  and  likely  to 
increase  with  time.  The  revolutionary  party  has,  no  doubt, 
always  some  advantage,  in  a  time  of  long-continued  distress  :  but 
the  distress,  which  has  existed  now  for  a  good  many  years  in 
England,  and  is  not  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  likely  to  be  materially 
mitigated,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  incidence  has  hitherto 
been  upon  the  more  prosperous,  and  naturally  more  Conservative 
classes,  and  very  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  labourers  or  artisans. 
It  is  the  distress  of  redistribution,  or  wider  diffusion,  of  the  total 
amount  of  national  wealth ;  not  of  drying  up  its  springs.  It  is 
accomplishing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  a  natural  way,  that 
extension  of  middle  and  lower  class  prosperity,  and  diminution 
of  territorial,  which  some  would  like  to  bring  about  by  re- 
volutionary or  socialistic  means. 

As  to  the  Home  Eule  question,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  has 
not  taken  much  hold  of  the  great  body  of  those  "Liberals"  who 
now  follow  Gladstone,  except  as  the  party  shibboleth  of  the 
moment,  and  his  (Gladstone's)  moi  d'ordre.  And,  unless  I  greatly 
deceive  myself,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  to 
their  General,  their  readiness  to  debate  the  question  with  their 
opponents  on  public  platforms,  and  the  contrast  between  the" 
argumentative  spirit  in  which  they  do  so  and  the  persiflage  and 
personalities  of  some  of  the  chief  speakers  on  the  other  side,  has 
told,  and  will  tell.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Gladstone,  and  a  few  more  (e.g.  John  Morley,  and,  I  should 
think,  George  Lefevre),  are  quite  in  earnest :  but  of  these, 
Gladstone  (as  it  seems  to  me)  is  the  only  man  who  is  a  real 
power ;  and  he  is  continually  shocking  the  moral  sense  of  those 
who  have  not  lost  their  heads  by  the  lengths  to  which  he  goes 
in  defending  things  absolutely  unjustifiable,  and  stimulating  a 
lawless,  destructive,  and  revolutionary  spirit.  The  political 
question  is,  what  will  happen  when  he  is  gone  ?     Some  people 
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say  we  skall  not,  in  that  case,  be  much  troubled  about  Home 
Eule ;  and  that  terms  of  alliance  will  be  patched  up  between 
both  denominations  of  Liberals,  substantially  on  Unionist 
principles.  But  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  this  happening,  for  a 
long  time.  People  are  too  much  committed  by  what  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  two  years,  to  be  able,  without  a  total  loss  of 
credit,  to  go  back  again.  The  loss,  therefore,  of  their  leader,  and 
the  succession  of  Eosebery  in  name,  and  Harcourt  in  fact,  would 
leave  them  with  the  whole  disadvantage  of  the  direction  of  the 
bulk  of  the  intelligence  and  solid  interests,  and  no  small  portion  of 
the  conscience  of  the  nation,  without  the  prestige  of  Gladstone's 
name,  or  the  force  and  impetus  of  his  great  personality.  Their 
Irish  allies  would  not  suffer  them  to  negotiate  any  "  transaction  "  ; 
and  their  Nonconformist  allies  (though  they  might  perhaps 
willingly  drop  "  Home  Eule  "  for  the  sake  of  Disestablishment, 
if  they  could  carry  Disestablishment  more  easily  or  sooner  by 
doing  so),  would  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  reckon  upon  that 
result,  to  venture  upon  so  scandalous  a  course.  The  use  which 
is  being  made  of  Irish  agitators  to  move  English  constituencies 
is  very  dangerous  to  the  party  which  descends  to  it :  it  may, 
perhaps,  succeed  here  and  there,  where  there  is  a  sharp  line 
between  "  classes ''  and  "  masses,"  and  disaffection  among  the 
"  masses  "  to  the  existing  order  of  society ;  but  where  this  is  not 
the  case  (and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  so  generally  in  the 
country,  any  more  than  it  is  in  London, — London,  lately  so 
Eadical,  and  now  so  strongly  and  persistently  Conservative) — 
these  Irish  invaders  of  English  constituencies  will  disgust  many 
more  than  they  convert.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  only  this 
week  at  Winchester,  where  Mr.  Dillon  was  brought  in,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Dean  (!)  at  the  Deanery,  and  with  some  of  the  masters 
of  the  school  supporting  him  on  the  platform,  to  harangue  the 
electors,  and  to  prove  the  innocence  of  boycotting,  and  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Campaign," — of  which  he  was  himself  the  author.  The 
result  has  been,  to  convert  a  Conservative  majority  of  350  or 
thereabouts,  at  the  election  of  1886,  into  one  of  about  550  at 
this  election. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government,  armed  with  a  permanent 
Crimes  Act,  is  making  real  progress  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland ;  and  those  among  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Clergy  who  cannot,  like  Gladstone,  interpret 
wholesale  robbery  and  intimidation  as  in  some  way  reconcilable 
with  the  Ten  Commandments,  are  beginning  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  speak  words  in  season  for  the  first  principles  of  social 
morality.  Whether  the  Pope  will  help  by  any  declaration  on 
the  same  side,  I  doubt,  though  many  here  think  it  probable,  as 
Monsignor  Persico,  his  envoy  to  Ireland,  is  known  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  those  things  which  Gladstone  justifies  or  extenuates, 
and  Archbishop  Walsh  openly  encourages.  But  I  see  very 
clearly,  from  the  intercourse  which  we  have  already  had  here 
with  many  of  the  English  Eoman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy 
who  have  come  to  Rome  for  the  Pope's  Jubilee,  that  they  are, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  entirely  on  our  side. 

I  have  written  too  much  on  these  topics  to  enter  now  into 
the  Church  question.  Of  that  I  can  only  say,  that  I  am  sure 
it  cannot  be  made  the  cry  of  a  (so-called)  "United  Liberal 
party,"  without  provoking  a  new  line  of  cleavage,  quite  as 
serious  (to  say  the  least)  as  that  caused  by  "Home  Rule." — 
Ever  yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 


To 


Hotel  d'Angleterke,  Rome,  ilth  January  1888. 

.  .  .  Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  we  have  both  been  presented 
to  the  Queen,  and  I  to  the  King :  who,  however,  speaks  no 
English  :  and,  as  my  presentation  took  place  at  a  Court  ball 
last  Monday,  the  occasion  was  not  favourable  to  any  conversation 
worth  repeating.  He  is  a  simple -mannered  gentleman,  now 
elderly,  without  any  loftiness  or  pretensions,  whom  one  would 
probably  have  liked  in  a  private  station ;  and  she  is  a  very 
charming  woman.  But  I  should  not  think  the  Royal  dignity  is, 
in  Italy,  a  very  comfortable  one :  the  King  and  Queen  seem  to  be 
without  power,  even  in  those  matters  in  which  the  will  of  our 
Queen  goes  for  something  in  England.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Crispi,  a  Sicilian  of  the  "extreme  Left"  in  politics,  is  for  the 
time  absolute  dictator ;  and  the  King  and  Queen  are  compelled 
to  receive  at  their  Court  persons  whom  nobody  would  think  of 
receiving  in  England,  and  who  cannot,  without  some  scandal,  be 
treated  as  immaculate  even  here. 
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There  is  an  undercurrent  of  uneasiness  and  friction  between 
the  clericals  and  the  established  government :  the  former  have 
in  Rome  (if  not  elsewhere)  a  greater  degree  of  moral  influence 
than  the  "  Liberal "  politicians  like ;  and  it  has  come  into 
prominence  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee.  The 
impression  made  upon  ourselves  is,  that  the  Pope's  is,  morall}'^, 
the  greater  of  the  two  powers ;  and,  although  I  cannot  suppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to  temporal  power  to  be  fulfilled  in 
this  stage  of  the  world's  history,  the  absence  of  a  modus  vivendi 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  settled  upon  a 
definite  basis  and  with  a  prospect  of  permanence,  is  capable 
(under  contingencies  not  at  all  improbable,  considering  the 
immense  military  and  territorial  ambition  of  Italy)  of  deranging 
the  civil  state  and  enlarging  the  security  of  the  present  constitu- 
tional settlement.  We  hear  that  there  is  no  longer  a  powerful 
or  active  Republican  party  in  the  State ;  but  those  who  are  of 
the  party  of  Italia  irredenta  (i.e.  who  want  to  annex  territory 
now  Austrian)  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  I  think  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  Republicanism  may  be  only  sleeping,  not 
extinct.  The  mutual  dislike  of  Italy  and  France  is,  fortunately, 
for  the  time,  an  influence  adverse  to  Republicanism.  I  have 
been  once  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  once  to  the  Senate ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  interest  in  either  of  them.  In  several 
respects,  their  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Procedure  are  more 
conservative  than  our  own.  No  one  can  be  a  Deputy  who  is 
not  thirty  years  old ;  and  all  Bills  are  referred  for  Report 
to  Committees,  chosen  irrespectively  of  party,  and,  if  reported 
against,  are  practically  stopped.  The  Senate  seems  to  have 
even  less  influence,  and  less  practical  share  in  legislation,  than 
our  House  of  Lords ;  and  I  am  told,  by  a  most  intelligent  young 
Italian  whom  I  know,  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  some 
change  in  its  constitution,  which  would  make  it  more  like  that 
of  France.  At  present,  all  the  Senators  are  chosen  for  life 
— nominally  by  the  King,  practically  by  the  Ministers — out  of 
certain  defined  classes,  nineteen  (I  think)  in  number. 

A  week  ago  I  had  a  long  interview  (it  lasted  an  hour)  with 
the  Pope's  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State;  and  yesterday  Sophy 
and  I  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Pope  himself,  which 
I  will  describe  to  you — first  saying  that  I  had,  and  made  use 
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of,  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  Cardinal,  at  some  length 
and  with  much  particularity,  the  facts  about  Ireland,  and  what 
I  thought  their  bearings  upon  those  principles  of  morals  and 
religion  in  the  maintenance  of  which  all  true  Christians  ought 
to  be  agreed,  without  going  at  all  into  any  of  the  merely 
political  aspects  of  the  Irish  question.  All  that  I  said  was  well 
understood,  and  was  reported  to  the  Pope.  To  the  Pope  him- 
self we  were  accompanied  by  the  E.G.  Bishop  of  Portsmouth 
(Virtue),  whom  we  like  very  much.  On  this  occasion  the  Pope 
was  himself  the  chief  speaker.  He  assured  us  of  his  sense  of 
the  evil  of  the  criminal  means,  subversive  of  morality  as  well 
as  government,  which  were  being  used  by  the  Eevolutionary 
party  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  said,  that  he  had 
twice  written  to  express  his  disapproval  of  all  such  things,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  so  again,  and  referred  to  Monseigneur 
Persico's  mission  as  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  as 
intended  to  supply  him  with  all  necessary  information.  He 
added,  that  he  feared  his  admonitions  had  been  less  attended  to 
than  they  ought,  but  that  it  could  not  be  surprising  if  it  was 
so  in  Ireland  when  they  were  not  attended  to  even  in  Italy ; 
but  that,  for  all  things,  time  was  necessary,  and  that  he  felt 
assured  they  would  have  effect  in  the  end.  I  ventured  to 
observe  that  I  supposed  His  Holiness'  precepts  and  intentions  were 
not  disregarded  by  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  Italy,  but  that  I  feared, 
from  all  appearances,  they  must  be  so  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion,  in  which  the  Church  was 
vitally  concerned,  seemed,  on  that  account,  to  suffer  in  Ireland 
in  a  way  to  which  there  was  nothing  similar  elsewhere. 

He  expressed,  in  warm  terms,  his  goodwill  towards  England, 
and  his  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  Civil  Government  of  our  Queen  and  the  Holy  See 
were  conducted  in  Canada,  India,  and  other  British  territories 
beyond  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  referring  to  his  relations  to 
all  other  (transalpine)  European  Powers,  intimated  strongly  his 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  similar  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  British  Government.  I  said 
that,  whatever  our  statesmen  might  think  on  the  subject,  there 
was  at  present  a  popular  sentiment  and  prejudice  in  England, 
derived  from  past  events  in  our  history,  which   could  not  be 
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disregarded ;  and  also,  that  at  the  present  time,  if  such  relations 
were  established,  any  expression  of  opinion  by  His  Holiness  in 
favour  of  morality  and  order  in  Ireland  might  be  set  aside  the 
more  easily,  as  due  to  the  political  pressure  of  the  English 
Government;  and  any  measures  {e.g.  as  to  Eoman  Catholic 
Education)  which  any  English  Government  might  think  it  wise 
and  just  to  propose  would  be  more  easily  opposed,  and  perhaps 
defeated,  if  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  concessions  negotiated 
at  Eome.  To  this  he  replied,  that  those  who  governed  England 
ought  to  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  difficulties  of  this  sort ;  and 
he  referred,  not  without  humour,  to  what  he  had  read  in  some 
of  the  papers,  as  to  people  in  England  who  talked  about  our 
Queen  forfeiting  her  throne  by  the  recent  courtesies  inter- 
changed between  her  and  the  Pope. 

His  manner  to  us  was  paternal,  and  most  gracious.  He 
made  me  sit  down  by  him  on  one  side,  and  Sophy  on  the 
other ;  the  Bishop,  who  introduced  us,  standing.  He  held  our 
hands  in  his  own,  several  times,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
together ;  and,  when  we  took  our  leave,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
accompanied  us  to  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  gave  us  his 
blessing. — Believe  me,  etc.,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Bishop  of  St.  Albans 

Eome,  2&th  January  1888. 

My  dearest  Friend — I  was  alarmed  by  a  report  of  your  health 
which  I  received  from  Charles  Wordsworth  :  but  since  then  a  letter 
from  Lucy  to  my  Sophy  has  been  more  reassuring  to  us.  You 
and  I  have  both  come  to  a  time  of  life  (and  I  trust  by  God's 
grace,  to  a  state  of  mind  also)  at  which  we  may  well  be  content, 
unless  it  were  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  rest  from  our  labours, 
whenever  God  calls  upon  us  to  do  so.  But  for  the  sake,  both 
of  those  whom  we  love,  and  of  the  work  (whatever  it  may  be), 
which  God  may  still  have  appointed  to  be  done  by  us  on  earth, 
we  should  also  be  content  to  live,  and  not  to  repress  the  natural 
desire  of  life. 

Writing  this  to  you  from  a  distance,  when  I  cannot  go  to 
see  you,  all  the  past  comes  back  to  me, — our  early  days  of 
friendship  at  Oxford,  and  your  constant  affection  to  me  and 
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mine,  unbroken  by  a  single  cloud,  and  unaffected  by  tbe  few 
differences  of  opinion  whicb  there  have  ever  been  between  us.  I 
can  assure  you,  that  your  friendship  has  always  been  to  me — I 
doubt  not  to  many  others  too — an  avpa  tfiepovtra  aTrb  \f)rj(nS)v  tottcov 
vyieiav  ^ :  it  has  done  me  more  good,  than  you  can  ever  know  in 
this  world,  or  than  I  can  express  in  words.  God  grant  that  it  may 
last  for  ever !  not  here  only,  while  we  both  remain  here,  but  in 
that  better  and  more  enduring  world,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  we  both  now  stand. — Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Selbornb. 


To 


Hotel  Bristol,  Naples,  10th  February  1888. 

...  I  am  sorry  that has  become  a  little  bit  of  a  thorn 

in  our  sides,  not  the  less  trying  because  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  or  cause  for  it.  We  will,  however, 
never  forget  that,  if ■  seems  to  behave  strangely  and  un- 
kindly, there  is  but  one  return  for  it  to  be  made,  and  that  is  by 

asking  for  God's  blessing  upon even  more  earnestly  than  if 

were  always  reasonable  and  kind. 

...  I  have  much  enjoyed  my  first  sight  of  Naples,  and  a  few 
hours  spent  at  Pompeii  to-day  and  in  the  Museum  yesterday. 
The  wonderful  interest  of  the  disinterred  city  was  enhanced  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  all  around  it — the  remoter  Apennines 
again  coming  in  to  form  the  background  inland  with  their  snows. 
Both  in  the  Museum  and  at  Pompeii  itself  the  specimens  of 
ancient  decorative  painting  greatly  interested  me,  and  parts, 
especially  the  head  of  Chiron  and  young  Achilles  in  the  picture 
of  Chiron  teaching  Achilles  music,  seemed  to  me  artistically  much 
better  than  I  should  have  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
thought  the  arabesque  decorative  much  inferior  to  what  I  would 
have  expected,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  only  one 
example  (the  Adonis  left  on  the  wall  of  the  large  house  in 
Pompeii)  of  a  large  and  really  elaborate  picture  in  fresco. 

1  Plato,  Republic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12  : 

"A  breeze  bringing  health  from  wholesome  places." 
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To  THE  Rev.  G.  Horsley  Palmer 

Naples. 

.  .  .  The  mosaics  are  most  interesting ;  especially  the  large 
one  (in  the  Museum  here)  of  Alexander  and  Darius ;  and  the 
household  utensils,  etc.,  attracted  me  greatly.  The  human 
remains,  too,  in  the  little  Museum  at  Pompeii  itself,  are  wonder- 
ful in  their  preservation,  not  of  forms  only,  but  of  muscular 
development,  and  (in  at  least  two  instances)  of  feature.  They 
show  how  terrible  the  calamity  must  have  been. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning,  in  connection  with  the  Darius 
mosaic,  Bazzi's  magnificent  fresco  of  Alexander  and  the  mother 
and  wife  of  Darius,  which  I  saw  at  the  beginning  of  this  week, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Farnesina  palace.  It  struck  me  as  one 
of  the  very  finest  pictures  in  Rome. 

We  enjoyed  our  time  in  Rome  much.  We  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  over-fatigue  ourselves  with  sight-seeing;  and  we  went  a 
great  deal  into  very  pleasant  society.  .  .  .  The  interview  with 
the  Pope  lasted  fifty  minutes ;  the  Pope  talking  partly  French 
and  partly  Italian  :  I  understood  him  very  well.  He  made  us  sit 
down  by  him ;  often  took  our  hands  into  his  own ;  and  gave  us  his 
blessing,  for  ourselves  and  all  our  family.  .  .  . — Your  most 
afiectionate  brother,  Selborne. 


To  Palermo  and  its  many  interests  we  gave  our 
first  ten  days ;  we  visited  Girgenti,  Catania,  and 
Syracuse,  and  rested  for  ten  days  more  at  Taormina, 
with  the  snowy  dome  of  Etna  in  full  view,  and  the 
beautiful  remains  of  the  Greek  Theatre  at  our  doors. 
We  returned  by  steamer  from  Messina,  stayed  a  few 
days  at  Castellamare  and  La  Cava,  and  from  those 
places  again  saw  Pompeii  and  Psestum.  Then  we  went 
to  Amalfi,  where  we  spent  ten  days  among  the  cliffs 
and  crags,  lodged  in  the  old  Capuchin  convent,  now  a 
VOL.  II  u 
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hotel.  A  few  more  days  were  given  to  Naples, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  and  we  made  the  ascent 
of  Vesuvius  in  the  worst  weather  possible.  As  we 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  crater  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  a  sea  of  thick  cloud,  yet  I  thought  it  worth 
the  labour,  if  only  to  see  the  fields  and  ridges  of  black 
lava  left  by  old  eruptions,  and  the  covering  of  ashes 
on  the  cone. 

After  two  nights'  rest  at  Eome  (where  Wilfreda 
and  George  Biddulph  left  us)  we  went  with  George 
Gordon  to  Florence.  Several  delightful  days  were 
spent  there  in  the  galleries  and  churches,  and  it  was 
an  addition  to  our  pleasure  that  our  Queen,  whom  we 
saw  during  one  of  her  drives,  was  also  there,  evidently 
enjoying  herself  greatly.  Venice  was  our  next  point, 
where  we  spent  Easter,  and  were  for  ten  days  the 
guests  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Layard,  seeing  all  that 
was  best  worth  seeing  in  Venice,  under  the  best 
possible  auspices.  There  we  met  Sir  Arthur  Gordon, 
with  whom  we  travelled  as  far  as  MUan  on  our  way 
homewards.  We  broke  our  journey  at  Eheims  to  see 
its  Cathedral  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Laon.  Much  repair  was  going  on  at  both  places  : 
whatever  other  faults  the  Eepublican  Government  of 
France  might  have,  they  did  not  appear  to  neglect  the 
fabrics  of  the  greater  churches. 

I  was  thus  enabled,  in  my  old  age,  to  revive  the 
impressions  made  nearly  half  a  century  before  by  my 
first  visit  to  Italy  with  my  brother  Edwin,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  new  order  of  things  which  had 
since  arisen.   I  had  never,  since  1846,  been  in  Florence 
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or  Venice,. and  only  once  (and  then  for  less  than  a 
week)  at  Ronae.  Everything  south  of  Rome  was  new 
to  me.  The  comparison  was  not  unfavourable  to  the 
new  order.  The  people  generally,  though  heavily 
taxed,  seemed  contented  with  their  Government.  The 
prosperity  of  the  provincial  capitals  did  not  seem  less 
than  when  they  had  foreign  garrisons  and  petty 
Courts.  If  vandalism  had  invaded  some  quarters  of 
Rome,  the  wealth  and  population  had  enormously 
increased.  Naples  had  been  brought  into  a  good 
sanitary  condition,  and  crowds  of  idle  lazzaroni  no 
longer  infested  its  streets.  If  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
had  fallen  upon  some  venerable  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, the  aspect  of  the  clergy  was  happier,  as  if  their 
zeal  had  been  increased  and  their  lives  purified  by  the 
loss  of  temporal  power. 


To  THE  Eev.  G.  Horsley  Palmer 

Hotel  des  Palmes,  Paleemo,  20ft  February  1888. 
...  We  half  saw  Pompeii,  and  the  Museum  more  than  half, 
and  were  enchanted  with  what  we  saw  in  both.  The  ancient 
paintings  in  both  interested  me  very  much.  They  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  in  a  much  higher  style  of  art  than  may  be  seen  on  the  walls 
of  many  modern  Italian  houses,  but  to  this  low  estimate  there 
are  exceptions.  I  was  greatly  interested  to  see  the  vignette 
landscapes  with  old  Roman  houses  represented  in  them. 
They  gave  me  a  better  notion  and  a  higher  opinion  of  the  effect 
of  the  ancient  Eoman  architecture  than  I  had  before.  We 
crossed  on  Saturday  to  Palermo,  and  instantly  on  our  arrival  we 
seemed  to  have  passed  from  winter  to  a  warm  and  genial  spring. 
Palermo  is  a  picturesque  city  of  200,000  inhabitants.  It  extends 
in  crescent  form  round  the  shores  of  a  large  bay  and  retreats  for 
some  distance  into  a  valley  full  of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  with 
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olives  here  and  there  lying  at  the  feet  of  mountains  of  fair 
height  and  varied  outline,  which  form,  in  a  semicircle,  the  back- 
ground of  the  whole  bay.  In  all  the  gardens  there  are  palms. 
New  Zealand  pines,  and  full-grown  bamboos  and  indiarubber 
trees.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  very  interesting,  particularly 
the  Cathedral,  a  large  Church  in  a  peculiar  mixed  style,  partly 
Romanesque,  Moorish,  or  Byzantine,  and  partly  Renaissance.  (I 
have  sketched  an  outline  on  the  other  side.)  It  contains  some 
ancient  and  most  interesting  tombs  of  Norman  kings  and  queens 
— massive  sarcophagi  of  dark  red  porphyry.  There  is  also  in 
the  Royal  palace  a  very  beautiful  chapel,  of  which  the  interior  is 
covered  every  inch  with  the  richest  mosaics  of  the  Norman  times ; 
and  about  four  miles  off  there  is  another  Cathedral,  also  inlaid 
with  marble  and  mosaics,  in  a  little  town  called  Monte  Reale, 
built  by  one  of  the  Norman  kings. 

Amalfi,  13ft  March  1888. 

On  Saturday  we  went  from  La  Cava  to  Psestum,  and  saw  the 
famous  temples  (beautiful  indeed  they  are,  surpassing  all  that 
we  saw  of  the  same  kind  in  Sicily)  to  great  advantage. 
Yesterday  we  came  on  here,  and  saw  the  magnificent  coast 
scenery  all  the  way  from  Vietri  (whence  Salerno  is  well  seen  to 
the  east)  to  Amalfi,  very  well.  It  is  broken  up  in  the  most 
romantic  way  into  cMs,  crags,  and  ravines ;  the  habitations  of 
men  thickly  strewn  all  about,  and  here  and  there  old  castles  and 
churches  crowning  the  rocks.  Our  hotel  is  a  disused  convent, 
perched  half-way  up  the  cliff;  the  only  drawback  being  that  you 
must  climb  on  going  out  or  coming  in,  as  often  as  you  leave  the 
house. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  of  Sicily  which  we  saw  are  Palermo, 
Taormina,  and  Messina ;  the  Etna  views  most  glorious,  both  from 
Taormina  and  from  the  other  side.  Antiquities  were  most  inter- 
esting both  at  Taormina  and  Girgenti  and  at  Syracuse.  The 
scenery  in  the  interior  of  the  island  is  disappointing. 

11th  March  1888. 
,  We  left  Amalfi  this  morning  and  drove  to  Salerno  and 
visited  the  tomb  of  the  great  Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII.     I  think 
you  know  the  coast  ?     More  delightful  and  magnificent  scenery 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  The  hills  inland  are  of 
limestone,  much  dislocated,  and  crystallised  into  a  coarse  sort 
of  marble  by  volcanic  action.  They  are  a  series  of  insulated, 
craggy  rocks,  with  steep  sides,  accessible  only  by  difficult  moun- 
tain paths,  or  steps  cut  more  or  less  rudely  in  the  face  of  the 
rock ;  with  basalt  (sometimes  in  columnar  form),  protruding  in 
many  places  through  the  limestone,  and  forming  castellated  crags, 
aiguilles,  and  conical  pillars,  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms. 
Wherever  man  can  place  his  foot,  human  habitations  are  scattered 
about ;  wherever  cultivation  is  possible,  there  are  terraced  orange 
and  lemon  gardens.  Picturesque  buildings  climb  and  cover  the 
sides  and  tops  of  the  cliffs ;  sometimes  (as  at  La  Scala  and  Eavello) 
whole  villages,  and  fine  churches  in  places  which  it  is  a  labour  to 
climb  to,  and  to  which  no  wheeled  vehicle  can  ever  come. 

In  three  or  four  successive  gorges  which  divide  the  hills,  and 
are  swept  by  streams  which  turn  many  mills,  lies  (reckoning  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.)  Amalfi  and  its  suburbs ;  Atrani,  Minori,  Maiori ; 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  romantic.  The  gorge  is 
often  so  narrow  that  there  is  no  regular  street,  and  you  climb 
about  steep  and  intricate  staircases  and  peep  through  archways 
where  the  water  which  turns  the  mills  rushes  past  you,  sometimes 
splashing  over  you,  and  winding  in  and  out  (always  upward)  upon 
the  side  of  the  stream ;  sometimes  crossing  it  by  the  most  primitive 
bridges  imaginable.  The  shops  and  cooking-houses  arrangements 
are  all  out  of  doors  and  unlike  anything  elsewhere.  It  is  entirely 
out  of  the  world,  and  the  people  are  as  simple  as  the  place  is 
romantic,  but  they  are  beggars  to  an  extent  which  is  a  nuisance. 

There  is  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  cathedral  which 
Dos  and  Sophy  occupied  themselves  with  sketching.  .  .  . — 
Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately,  Selborne. 


Arthur  Gordon  followed  us  to  England ;  where  he 
did  not  remain  long,  but  soon  returned  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Ceylon.  He  was  visited,  ai  the  beginning 
of  1889,  with  the  same  calamity  which  had  fallen 
upon  me;  his  wife  was  taken  from  him,  whom  all 
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who  knew  lier  admired  and  loved.  His  term  of 
government  came  to  an  end  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  1890 ;  and  with  it  he  closed  a  career  of 
twenty -nine  years'  useful  and  honourable  public 
service.  His  society  will  make  happier  what  yet 
remains  to  me  of  life. 


CHAP  TEE  XXXIII 

LETTERS 
1888-1889 

I  WAS  one  of  fourteen,  who,  on  the  9th  of  June 
1888,  when  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  upon  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Clarence),  in  the  presence  of  both  his  parents  and  all 
his  sisters,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  that 
University  the  same  distinction.  Among  those  with 
whom  I  was  associated  on  that  occasion  were  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  my 
own  University,  and  two  of  his  ablest  colleagues^ 
in  the  Government ;  the  two  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  Parliament ;  and  others 
very  eminent  in  the  State,  in  literature,  and  in  science. 
After  my  return  home  in  1888,  I  had  a  serious 
attack  of  illness,  partly  in  consequence  of  acting  as 

1  Mr.  Gosclien  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour ;  Mr.  Raikes  and  Mr. 
(now  Sir  G.  G.)  Stokes  ;  Lord  Eosebery,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Lord  Acton,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sir  Archibald  AUson,  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  Professor  Adams,  and  Professor  Cayley. 
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Chairman  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  on  University 
Education  for  London,  the  duties  of  which  proved 
harder  than  I  had  expected.  Since  that  illness,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  give  myself  more  rest.-' 


To  Lady  Lauea  Ridding 


30  Portland  Place,  Trinity  Sunday,  1888. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  mucli  I  feel  for  you  in  your  present 
anxiety  about  your  most  dear  husband.  We  have  been  thinking 
of  him  all  day,  and  we  shall  wait  for  to-morrow's  news  most 
eagerly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  what  may  be  most  for  God's 
service  on  earth,  but  certainly  he  has  been  doing  excellent  service, 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  and  pray,  not  only  that  God 
will  preserve  his  precious  life,  but  that  he  may  soon  be  restored 
to  health  and  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  duties 
which  he  has  performed  so  well. 

May  the  same  gracious  help  and  comfort  be  given  to  both  of 
you  now  and  always  !  I  am  glad  that  dear  Mary  is  with  you. — 
Ever  your  most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmoor,  Petersfield,  ISiA  October  1888. 
I  have  no  doubt  Sophy  has  told  you  more  than  enough 
about  my  illness.  It  was  quite  a  sudden  collapse,  of  which  the 
first  sign  was  on  the  2nd,  and  the  full  measure  on  the  4th 
August,  not  exactly  of  the  same  sort  as  my  illness  in  1881,  and 
yet,  probably,  more  or  less  akin  to  it.     For  nearly  a  month  the 

1  Since  this  was  written,  Lord  Salisbury,  as  Chancellor,  has  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  post  of  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
one  of  honour  without  labour  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  close  my 
days  in  such  a  connection  with  my  University.  [Lord  Selborne  served 
on  Appeals  up  to  the  end,  placing  himself  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
service  ;  and  he  also  took  part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords 
regularly  up  to  1895.] 
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prostration  was  complete,  and  I  could  do  absolutely  nothing.  As 
soon  as  I  was  thought  able  to  dispense  with  regular  doctor's 
\dsits  I  came  here,  and  have  been,  ever  since,  slowly  regaining 
strength.  All,  however,  that  I  can  even  yet  do  in  the  way  of 
walking  is  to  get  as  far  as  our  Church  and  back  once  on  a  Sunday, 
and  I  am  not  yet  permitted  to  get  up  till  9.30  in  the  morning. 
I  cannot  confidently  say  whether  I  shall  ever  be  quite  as  strong 
again  (for  walking  exercise,  etc.)  as  I  was  before  August,  but  I 
do  not  give  up  the  hope  of  it.  In  other  respects,  I  should  really 
pronounce  myself  now  quite  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  up  to  London  for  such  occasions  as  may  seem  to  make 
it  necessary  when  Parliament  meets.  One  effect  (good  or  bad,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  inevitable)  has  been  to  disable  me  altogether 
from  all  platform  speaking  this  autumn ;  and  also,  to  prevent  my 
taking  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  last  week 
before  the  adjournment,  on  some  important  subjects  on  which  it 
was  desired  that  I  should  speak,  and  on  which  I  fully  intended 
to  do  so.  The  most  curious  thing  about  this  illness,  considering 
its  nature,  is  that  there  were  absolutely  no  premonitory  signs,  and 
that  I  was  not  at  all  sensible  of  having  done  too  much,  as  my  family 
and  friends  assume  that  I  must  have  done.  But,  enough  of  this  : 
a  man  approaching  the  end  of  his  seventy-sixth  year  has  much  more 
cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  mercy  which  raises  him  up  again  from 
a  bed,  than  surprised  at  any  breakdown  which  may  happen  to  him. 

.  .  .  You  saw,  perhaps,  the  contradiction  given  by  me  in  the 
Times  of  the  21st  September  (with  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
six  of  my  former  colleagues)  to  an  extraordinary  statement  of 
Gladstone's  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  which  his  zeal  for  the 
whitewashing  of  Parnell  made  him  go  out  of  his  way  to  attribute 
to  the  Cabinet  of  1882  an  "unanimous  judgment,"  exonerating 
Parnell  from  all  "association  with  crime."  Gladstone  wished  to 
get  leave  from  the  Queen  to  support  his  statement  by  the  pro- 
duction of  some  documents  not  otherwise  producible  :  he  asked 
me  to  concur  in  his  request,  which  I  was  quite  willing  to  do,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  documents  if  produced  would  not  support  his 
statement.  But  the  Queen  (finding  no  precedent  for  such  a  per- 
mission under  such  circumstances)  did  not  consider  that  it  ought 
to  be  given  unless  for  some  purpose  of  parliamentary  explanation. 

As  for  Gladstone's  general  course,  to  comment  upon  it  would 
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only  be  to  repeat  what  I  have  often  before  said.  He  seems  to  me 
to  have  quite  lost  his  head,  as  far  as  public  morality  is  concerned, 
and,  although  all  the  leading  men  on  his  side  profess  to  agree  with 
him,  Harcourt  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  goes  equal  lengths, — 
Eosebery  and  Trevelyan  following  at  a  very  great  distance.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  moral  responsibility  of  those  who  show 
more  respect  for  themselves  and  others  is  not  quite  as  great ;  for 
they  have  not  the  excuse  of  any  blind  enthusiasm. 

It  is  very  difiEcult  to  judge,  with  any  certainty,  whether  the 
Unionists  are  likely  to  hold  their  ground  or  not.  I  hear  nothing 
myself  from  which  I  should  infer  the  contrary.  .  .  . — Ever  most 
affectionately  yours,  Selborne. 

P.S. — Oxford  is  in  consternation  at  Edward  Talbot's  accept- 
ance of  the  Vicarage  of  Leeds. 

To  THE  President  ov  Magdalen  (Warren) 

Blackmoor,  Petbrsfield,  21st  October  1888. 
I  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  most  kind  letter, 
and  to  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  be 
absent  from  you  on  so  interesting  an  occasion.  Since  you  think 
that  your  Society  might  be  disposed  to  receive  a  few  words  from 
me  in  writing,  to  show  them  I  am  present  with  them  in  spirit 
though  not  allowed  to  be  so  in  person,  I  should  like  to  assure 
them  that  there  is  no  son  of  Magdalen  by  whom  the  desire  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  "  Floreat  Magdalena  "  is  more  sincerely  felt. 
I  had  not,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  Magdalen  in  my 
undergraduate  days,  nor  of  residing  there  very  long  as  a  Fellow ; 
but  I  am  not  the  less  sensible,  on  that  account,  of  my  obligations 
to  the  College ;  and  more  than  one  of  my  very  near  and  dear 
relations  were,  from  the  beginning  of  their  Oxford  course, 
members  of  it;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  characters 
through  life,  Magdalen,  then  even,  produced  men  who  were  "  fit, 
though  few."  I  had  always  a  great  admiration  for  the  Society, 
and  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Foundation,  and  for  that 
championship  of  Law  in  which  it  took  the  lead  of  all  other 
colleges,  and  contributed  (more,  perhaps,  than  is  always  under- 
stood) to  the  securities  of  the  liberties  of  our  country.  But  I 
longed  to  see  the  day  when  its  alumni  should  cease  to  be  few. 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  fitter  than  ever ;  and  that  day  has  now 
come.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  all  your  friends,  and  may  well  (I 
think)  be  a  source  of  legitimate  pride  to  yourself,  that,  as  the 
name  of  yoiu?  greatest  predecessor,  Bishop  Hough,  is  associated 
with  the  historical  event  which  is  chief  among  the  former 
honours  of  Magdalen,  so  your  own,  both  as  Tutor  and  as 
President,  will  be  always  associated  with  its  recent  development, 
and  with  the  place,  worthy  of  the  splendour  of  the  Foundation, 
which  it  has  now  taken  in  the  University  as  a.  seat  of  learning, 
and,  I  trust,  of  religion  too.  It  had  already  great  names  in 
both  respects  :  not  Hough  only,  but  Humphrey,  and  Home,  and 
Routh.  May  it  flourish  and  abound  for  ever  in  many  more ; 
and  in  it,  may  learning  be  never  divorced  from  true  Christian 
religion,  or  from  that  study  of  the  Divine  Word  which  the 
Founder,  in  his  Statutes,  described  as  the  "  Mother  and  Mistress 
of  all  Knowledge."  Such,  my  dear  President,  is  the  wish  and 
prayer  for  Magdalen  of,  yours  ever  faithfully,        Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmook,  Petbrsfibld,  "Himd  November  1888. 
.  .  .  You  want  to  know  whatever  can  be  known  about  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case.  All  that  is  known  yet  is,  that  the  Order  in 
Council,  consequent  upon  the  Appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
at  the  end  of  July,  requires  the  Archbishop  to  hear  and  adjudicate 
upon  the  complaint,  and  that  the  Archbishop  will  do  so.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  some  of  his  co-provincial  Bishops  as  assessors, 
and  to  choose  them  (unless  he  invites  them  all  to  assist  him)  must 
be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  He  wrote  to  ask  my  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  of  his  own  province  or  not.  I  thought 
that,  although  there  might  be  no  law  to  fetter  his  choice,  there 
ought  to  be  so.  I  infer  from  what  he  said,  either  that  the  idea 
of  asking  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  to  sit  with  him  had  not 
suggested  itself,  or  had  not  commended  itself  to  him,  and  I  did 
not  suggest  it.  The  precedent  (for  there  is  only  one)  is  for 
either  five  or  six  assessors  ;  and,  if  he  invited  all,  there  might  be 
some  risk  of  confusion  between  the  judicial  and  the  synodical 
idea.  He  is  likely,  I  think,  to  ask  the  three  of  his  Province  (the 
Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Salisbury)  who  were  assessors  of  the 
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judicial  committee  when  the  case  came  before  that  tribunal,  to 
act :  whom  he  may  add  to  these  three  I  do  not  yet  know.^  .  .  . 

I  turn,  half  unwillingly,  to  politics.  You  have,  no  doubt,  read 
Gladstone's  Birmingham  speeches.  One  does  not  like  to  call 
things  by  their  ordinary  names,  when  he  is  concerned :  but  the 
untruths  of  that  speech  were  astonishing.  He  began  by  pointing 
out,  as  instances  of  inequality  between  the  laws  of  England  and 
Ireland  which  nobody  could  deny,  two  supposed  provisions  of  the 
"  Crimes  Act,"  the  existence  of  which  we  have  all  been  denying 
till  we  are  hoarse, — one  of  them  (for  which  he  alleged,  absolutely 
without  foundation,  the  authority  of  Chief  Baron  Palles),  being 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  very  wwds  of  the  Act  itself.  And  he 
went  on  to  allege  a  difference  in  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  as 
to  prison  discipline,  on  points  in  which  those  laws  are  (almost  to 
the  letter)  the  same.  And  so  on,  as  to  other  things,  all  through  his 
speech.  I  can  only  think  of  one  explanation :  viz.  that,  having 
taken  up  the  cause  of  Parnell  and  his  followers,  he  accepts,  as 
unquestionable  truth,  all  that  any  of  them  say ;  never  attempt- 
ing to  verify  for  himself  either  fact  or  law ;  and  never  reading 
(or  certainly  not  reading  with  the  most  ordinary  attention  or 
patience)  anything  which  is  said  or  written  by  anybody  on  the 
other  side.  His  move  in  the  House  of  Commons,  this  week, 
against  any  continuance  of  advances  under  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act  till  there  is  some  legislation  for  relief  of  Irish  tenants  from 
arrears  of  rent  (of  a  kind  which  he  never  himself  proposed),  has 
been  rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise :  for  it  has  shown,  that 
there  is  a  point,  beyond  which  he  cannot  carry  some  of  the 
younger  and  more  generous  spirits  among  his  supporters  with 
him,  in  subserviency  to  those  Irish  politicians,  whose  masterpiece 
and  instrument  he  had  condescended  to  become. 

...  I  wonder  how  many  people  there  are  who  do  not  feel  as 
you  do,  about  the  seeming  waste,  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  lives ; 
"unfulfilled  intentions,  disappointed  hopes,  unrealised  projects, 
and  unsatisfied  ambitions "  ?  If  I  were  required  to  go  into 
"projects"  and  "intentions''  I  might  perhaps  find  that  the  root 

1  The  Assessors  were  the  Bishops  of  London  (Temple),  Win- 
chester (Harold  Browne),  Oxford  (Stubbs),  Salisbury  (Wordsworth), 
Rochester  (Thorold),  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Bishop  Harold  Browne, 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Atlay). 
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failure  lias  been  in  my  case  more  in  the  breaking  down  of  my 
hopes  from  and  confidence  in  others,  than  in  deviation,  on 
my  own  part,  from  settled  or  seriously  entertained  purposes  of 
life.  I  think  that  such  men  as  your  father.  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Sidney  Herbert,  must  have  felt  as  you  express  yourself.  I 
do  not  think  so  of  Cardwell,  or  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  aspira- 
tions were  perhaps  more  limited.  I  do  not  think  so  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  was  always  on  too  good  terms  with  himself. 

Blackmook,  Petbksfibld,  6th  December  1888. 

.  .  .  I  do  not  share  your  apprehensions,  as  yet,  about  the  County 
Government  Act.  In  most  English  counties,  I  think,  the  country 
gentlemen  are  likely  to  hold  their  own,  as  long  as  they  choose  to 
do  so  :  and,  although  in  some  places  where  the  Eadical  party  is 
strong,  politics  may  be  brought  in  more  than  they  ought  to  be, 
I  see  no  signs  of  men  unfit  for  the  work  of  county  government 
being  likely  to  be  chosen.  There  may  be  (probably  there  will 
be)  a  good  many  members  of  the  substantial  middle  class ;  but 
I  cannot  regard  that  as  an  evil.  Men  of  that  class  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  good  local  government,  and  in  reasonable 
economy  :  nor  do  I  think  them  less  likely  than  the  squirearchy 
to  know  what  they  are  about.  There  may,  of  course,  be  dangers 
in  the  future,  that  of  petty  jobbing  here  and  there,  by  the 
appointment  of  salaried  ofl&cers  for  favour,  not  fitness.  The 
remoter  possible  dangers  are  (1)  that  power  may  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  class,  too  poor  to  feel  taxation  themselves,  and  not 
unwilling  to  lay  heavy  burdens  upon  their  richer  neighbours ; 
and  (2)  that  the  organisation  of  county-government  might  be 
worked  for  revolutionary  objects.  But  these  dangers  seem  to 
me  at  present  very  remote.  What  may  happen,  if  a  revolutionary 
tide  sets  in  strongly  in  other  ways,  no  one  can  say ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  general  afiairs  of  counties  were  altogether  well 
administered  by  the  magistracy.  They  were  in  too  few  hands, 
and  transacted  in  too  summary  a  way,  and  in  too  short  a  time, 
for  all  to  be  done  {e.g.  as  to  sanitary  matters,  and  the  execution 
of  some  classes  of  laws,  such  as  those  against  floods  and  pollution 
of  streams,  etc.)  which  may  really  be  wanted,  outside  the  routine 
of  police,  lunatic  asylums,  roads  and  bridges,  etc. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  separate  wholly,  in  politics,  one 
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thing  from  another ;  and  I  cannot  wonder  that,  with  the  other 
causes  of  anxiety  which  we  certainly  have  at  present,  this  ex- 
periment should  be  viewed  with  distrust.  I  hope  I  exaggerate 
those  other  causes  of  anxiety ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  our  former  friends  resort  to  all  sorts  of  means 
to  promote  their  Irish  policy  is  rapidly  doing  an  extent  of  mis- 
chief, of  which  the  bad  effects  may  be  permanent,  whatever  the 
issue  of  that  Irish  policy  may  be ;  and  the  consequences  of  which 
upon  public  and  private  interests,  at  home  and  abroad,  may  be 
most  serious.  Putting  entirely  aside  the  danger  to  threatened 
institutions  (such  as  the  Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the 
Monarchy),  and  the  danger  of  socialistic  legislation  against 
property,  the  alliance  of  Statesmen  with  open  unmannerly 
blackguardism,  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland ;  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  by  unrestrained  insolence 
within  it,  and  a  continual  running  agitation  out  of  doors  against 
its  authority ;  and  the  increasing  disposition  of  the  soi^disant 
"  Liberal "  minority  to  use  every  weapon,  including  the  obstruc- 
tion of  necessary  supplies,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  majority 
and  the  Government,  are  tremendous  evils,  whichever  party  may 
in  the  long  run  prevail.  .  .  . — Yours  affectionately, 

Selboene. 

To  GoLDWiN  Smith,  Esq. 
Confidential. 

Blackmooe,  Petersfield,  21th  December  1888. 

I  see  that  I  have  let  a  month  pass  by  since  the  date  of  your 
letter  of  the  26th  November,  without  answering :  for  which  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  I  took  time  to  consider,  as  the  judicial  phrase  is. 

.  .  .  The  result  of  my  consideration  is,  that  I  cannot  undertake 
to  write  a  paper  about  Gladstone's  political  career  for  the  Fmum. 
I  sacriiiced  to  him,  I  fear,  in  time  past,  some  opportunities  of 
being  useful  to  my  country,  which  I  perhaps  might  otherwise 
have  had ;  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  done  so  at  the  time 
from  unworthy  motives,  and  yet  I  feel,  as  if,  having  done  so,  I 
must  so  far  abide  by  that  sacrifice,  as  not  to  go  out  of  my  way  to 
cast  reproaches  upon  him.  I  think  this  would  be  going  out  of 
my  way.  To  you,  it  would  be  otherwise ;  you  could  do  it,  with- 
out feeling  any  embarrassment  from  the  past. 

That  Gladstone's  present  line  is  a  natural  development  of  some- 
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thing  in  his  character,  I  do  not  doubt ;  although  it  was  as  abrupt 
and  extraordinary  a  change  as  possibly  could  be,  so  far  as  the 
"policy"  (so  called)  and  the  means  used  to  promote  it,  are 
concerned.  Still  I  think  it  quite  possible,  that  the  incubations 
of  this  extraordinary  birth  had  been  going  on  secretly  (in  that 
mind  of  his,  which  Archbishop  Whately  compared  to  a  cul-de-sac 
when  he  was  young),  much  longer  than  ever  his  most  intimate 
personal  or  political  friends  suspected.  .  .  . 

If  to  us  at  home  it  is  inconceivable,  how  he  can  pass  (con- 
sidering the  means  he  uses  for  his  ends,  and  his  apparent 
incapacity  of  condescending  to  any  patient  examination  of 
questions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  before  pro- 
nouncing upon  them  with  violence)  for  the  "  supreme  conscience  " 
and  "  supreme  intelligence ''  of  this  country,  still  more  wonder- 
ful does  it  seem,  that  the  same  notion  should  lay  hold  of  any 
people's  minds  in  America,  where  passions  and  revolutionary 
projects,  on  such  a  subject,  ought  to  have  no  place.  But  I 
suppose  they  are  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  his  intellectual  and 
oratorical  performances,  and  do  not  look  closely  into  any  details, 
or  care  much,  what  the  consequences  to  this  country  may  be. 

If  a  tendency  to  make  government  impossible,  and  to  reduce 
all  things  to  confusion  and  anarchy,  is  liberalism,  his  may  be 
a  progressive  liberalism,  otherwise  not. — Believe  me,  ever  affection- 
ately yours,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blaokmook,  Peteksfield,  SuTiday,  27th  January  1889. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  1  What  can  it  be,  except  that  I 
have  gone  through  the  same  suffering  and  trial,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  endure  it  by  the  same  strength — not  my  own — which 
^vill,  I  trust,  be  given  to  you.  Therefore  I  know  what  it  is,  and 
how  little  it  admits  of  words  of  human  comfort.  Life  in  this 
world  can  never  be  the  same  to  you  again;  to  me  it  never 
has  been.  In  some  respects  I  can  fancy  that  Lady  Gordon  was 
to  you  just  what  my  own  dear  wife  was  to  me,  —  helpful 
about  everything,  small  and  great,  so  as  to  relieve  you  from 
very  much  of  the  ordinary  cares  of  life.  But  as  to  this,  as  well 
as  everything  else,  there  is  one  resource  which  never  fails :  the 
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promise,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you."  It  is  not  by  making  the  sense 
of  the  separation,  and  all  that  it  entails  in  this  world,  less 
acute,  that  the  promise  is  fulfilled ;  it  is  by  making  us  able  to 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  to  bear  it,  as  a  part  (the 
heaviest)  of  our  probation  here.  I  used  to  think  that  I  saw  an 
example  of  this  in  your  father,  who  had  this  cross  sent  him 
earlier  in  his  life.  Next  to  this  gift  of  patience,  is  the  love  of 
our  children,  and  the  joy  which  we  may  yet  have  in  them ;  the 
cross  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours,  to  each  in  ways  more  or  less  the 
same,  more  or  less  different ;  the  greatest  difference  of  all  (and 
one  which  may  help  to  comfort  us)  being,  that  to  them  the  light 
of  this  world  is  not,  as  to  us,  extinguished,  though  for  the 
present  darkened ;  they  have  a  future  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
before  them,  and  by  a  natural  law,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
be  too  thankful,  will  find  earthly  happiness  in  following  it,  pro- 
vided they  have  grace  to  do  so  with  Christian  minds,  and  not  to 
"  Ireak  faith  with  those  whom  they  have  laid  in  earth's  dark  chambers 
with  a  Christian's  hope."  These  are  words  of  Wordsworth,  which 
have  always  seemed  to  me  good  for  such  as  we  are  to  remember, 
when  our  faith  is  in  any  way  tried.  If  to  us  no  such  future  is 
in  store  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  we  may  be  thankful,  even  for 
that  too,  because  it  may  enable  us  to  fix  our  minds  more  steadily 
upon  the  better  future,  which  we  are  ourselves  approaching,  and 
to  which  those  whom  we  have  most  loved,  and  with  whom  our 
lives  were  most  bound  up  here,  have  (one  after  another)  led  the 
way  before  us ;  and  now,  at  last,  one  who  was  identified  with 
ourselves  in  the  closest  and  most  absolute  ways  possible  upon 
earth.  No  doubt,  we  shall  too  often  be  weighed  down,  again 
and  again,  by  the  pressure  of  sense  upon  spirit,  and  by  realising 
the  fact  that  we  can  never  "know  what  we  shall  be,"  or  under- 
stand the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  communion  of  saints  in 
the  other  life,  while  we  are  here  ;  but  we  may  hope  to  feel,  more 
than  before,  and  more  than  if  our  hearts  were  still  set  upon  the 
things  of  this  world,  that  communion  with  "  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,"  in  the  reality  of  which  even  now  and  even 
here,  we  are — not  permitted  only,  but  taught — to  believe. 

You  will,  at  least,  not  have  your  present  sorrow  aggravated,  as 
mine  was,  by  the  dissolution,  while  it  was  still  fresh,  of  all  the 
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other  bonds  (except  that  of  domestic  love,  and  such  friendship 
as  your  own  has  been  to  me),  which  had  before  given  interest  to 
this  life. 

Blackmooe,  Pbtbesfibld,  llth  April  1889. 

The  newspapers  have  told  us  that  you  have  given  a  public 
contradiction  to  a  report  that  you  were  going  to  resign  your 
office  before  the  time  at  which  you  would  have  done  so,  if  you 
had  not  been  left  alone.  In  this  I  think  you  are  quite  right. 
The  way  in  which  God  most  generally  mitigates  our  afflictions, 
and  enables  us,  instead  of  repining,  to  bear  them  as  we  ought,  is 
certainly  that  of  work,  the  work  (whatever  it  may  be)  to  which 
His  Providence  has  called  us. 

Yesterday  was  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  great  sorrow  of 
my  own  life,  which  makes  me,  in  an  especial  sense,  your  brother 
in  affliction.  I  will  not,  as  some  do,  talk  of  time  as  healing  such 
affliction. 

What  I  grieve  for  most  is  that,  as  the  "sanguis  hebet,  fri- 
gentque  effetce  in  corpore  vires,"  ^  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  body,  is 
liable  to  flag,  and  the  darkness  of  the  "  glass,"  through  which  we 
now  see  the  eternal  realities,  to  thicken,  instead  of  seeming  to 
get  more  clear.  When  the  consciousness  of  this  oppresses  me 
(as  it  sometimes  does),  I  find  comfort  in  thinking  of  St.  John's 
words  which,  while  they  express  his  own  feeling  and  experience, 
seem  to  be  especially  addressed  to  such  a  state  of  mind,  "  Be- 
loved now  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  ! " 

I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  as  to  the  inseparableness  of  the 
belief  in  a  conscious  reunion  in  the  future  state  of  ourselves,  if 
partakers  of  God's  mercy,  and  those  whom  we  have  most  loved, 
from  the  very  idea  of  one's  own  existence  and  personal  identity 
in  that  state.  With  me  it  is  more  easy  for  the  clouds  of  the 
flesh  and  the  weakness  of  the  spirit  to  obscure  the  latter  idea 
than  the  former ;  but  there  are,  I  know,  some  people,  not  want- 
ing in  faith,  with  whom  it  has  been  otherwise ;  and  yet  I 
should  have  thought  that,  when  the  natural  instinct  is  sup- 
ported   by    such    passages    in    Scripture    as    the    parable    of 

1  Virgil,  ^^n.  v.  396. 
VOL.  II  X 
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Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  our  Lord's  words  from  the  Cross 
to  the  penitent  thief,  and  what  St.  Peter  says  about  our 
Lord  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  "prison,"  that  ought  to  be 
enough.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  thinking  of  (what  I  may 
call)  physical  difficulties ;  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  conditions 
of  that  state  of  existence  to  tell  what  may  be  our  relations  to 
place;  doubtless  all  will  not  be  in  one  place,  according  to  our 
present  conceptions,  but  there  is  room  enough  in  the  physical 
universe,  which  we  see  with  our  eyes,  for  them  all,  to  an  infinity 
of  number  :  and,  even  if  one  is  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another, 
it  requires  no  great  effort  of  imagination  to  believe  that  the 
sense  of  presence  and  the  power  of  communication  may  be 
wonderfully  extended.  If  I,  in  England,  can  communicate  as  I 
am  now  doing  with  you  in  Ceylon,  and  feel,  in  doing  so,  a  real 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  love  which  we  bear  to  each  other, 
how  much  more,  in  what  must  be  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence  ?  It  would  not  be  higher  or  happier  if  love  were  not 
fuller  and  more  perfect  in  it. 

30  PoETLAND  Place,  17ft  July  1889. 

.  .  .  You  said  in  your  last  letter  that  you  should  like  me 
to  give  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  the  idea  of  mutual 
recognition  after  death  inseparable,  to  my  mind,  from  the  belief 
in  immortality.  I  cannot  dissociate  the  idea  of  immortality 
from  that  of  consciousness;  or  the  idea  of  personal  identity, 
which  is  involved  in  consciousness,  from  memory.  Taking  all 
these  ideas  together,  they  appear  to  me  to  make  recognition 
necessary,  if  in  that  state  it  is  possible.  Difficulties  as  to  place 
and  space  do  not  (as  I  have  said  before)  affect  my  mind.  I 
suppose  that  finite  beings,  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  this  state, 
must  be  subject  to  conditions  of  place  ;  but  these  conditions  may 
admit  of  the  communication  of  spirits  both  before  and  after  their 
investment  with  what  the  Scripture  calls  spiritual  hodies  in  ways 
here  unknown,  even  if  (as  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  than 
it  does  to  you)  the  places  (the  "  many  mansions  ")  assigned  to 
them  should  be  in  some  of  those  heavenly  spheres  which  we 
now  in  part  see.  I  think  this  probable,  not  so  much  because  the 
word  '^heaven"  primarily  means  the  infinite  physical  space 
above  and  around  us,  in  which  those  spheres  and  our  own  earth 
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have  their  several  orbits,  but  because  I  cannot  but  believe  those 
spheres  to  be  inhabited,  or  destined  to  be  inhabited  in  the  future. 
As  to  the  prospect  of  the  natural  dissolution  of  them  all,  no 
scientific  argument  which  I  have  ever  met  with  would  lead  me 
to  believe  in  it,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  passage  in  Scripture 
needs  such  an  interpretation.  If,  however,  you  or  any  one  else 
think  otherwise  on  that  point,  there  would  still  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  connection  of  other  conditions  of  place  adapted  to  immortal 
spiritual  bodies  (though  why  these  spheres  should  not  be  so 
adapted  I  myself  cannot  see),  and  of  recognition  of  friends  under 
any  such  conditions. 

You  suggest  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  any  creature-love, 
where  spiritual  beings  will  realise,  as  perfectly  as  is  possible,  the 
presence  and  the  love  of  God  Himself.  I  should  not  dare  to  say 
that  there  was  need  if  I  did  not  think  that  such  creature-love 
was  God's  own  will  and  appointment.  But  this,  I  must  say,  it 
seems  to  me  already  to  be.  This  life  must  be  an  education  for 
another,  if  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrine  of  "life  and 
immortality  "  is  not  rejected ;  and  love,  not  of  God  alone,  but 
of  our  fellow-men,  especially  those  with  whom  we  are  in  certain 
relations,  is  the  best  part  of  this  life.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  designed,  consequence  of  these  higher 
faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  distinguish  us  from  the 
lower  creatures ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  identity  (how- 
ever greatly  superior  our  future  conditions  may  be  to  oar 
present)  of  individual  lives  without  those  faculties.  Their 
improvement  and  elevation  and  purification  from  the  evil  which 
here  accompanies  them  cannot  surely  obliterate  their  highest 
attainments  and  best  fruits.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  speaks  of  the  love  of  man  for 
man  in  its  general  aspect  as  the  most  excellent  way.  Our  Lord 
also  said,  "  If  ye  love  me,  love  one  another,"  showing  that,  so  far 
from  the  love  of  God  being  in  its  perfection  exclusive  of  the  love 
of  men,  the  two  are,  according  to  His  will  and  appointment, 
inseparably  connected.  And  St.  John  says,  "  If  we  love  not  owr 
brother,  whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall  we  love  God  whom  we  have  not 
seen  ?  "  No  doubt  it  is  said  of  God  that  in  the  other  life  we  may 
(in  some  true  sense)  "  see  Him  as  He  is  " ;  but  it  is  also  said  of 
human  love  {dydirrj,  translated  "  charity  ")  in  the  chapter  of  St. 
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Paul  just  mentioned,  that  it  "  never  faileth,"  and  this  evidently  is 
meant  of  the  future  life,  when  faith  will  be  turned  into  sight, 
and  hope  into  enjoyment. 

Those  parts  of  our  Lord's  parabolic,  and  also  of  His  direct 
teaching  which  refer  to  the  future  life,  seem  to  me  to  abound  in 
indications  that  it"  will  be  a  social  life.  As  to  the  parabolic 
or  figurative  teaching  (most  notably  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  and  also  that  of  the  talents,  etc.),  I 
will  only  say  that  I  cannot  think  it  would  have  been  put 
into  a  form  to  encourage  such  an  expectation  if  it  were  not 
true,  and  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality  with  which  He 
comforted  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  in  their  mourning.  When  He 
speaks  of  the  Apostles  in  the  final  TraAty-yevecrta  ^'■sitting  upon 
thrones  and  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  the  language  is 
figiu^ative,  but  there  is  something  direct  also.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  St.  Luke,  chap.  xiii.  verse  28,  when  He  said,  ift  answer  to 
the  Sadducees,  "  that  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  hut  are  as  the  angels."  He  seems  to  me  to 
imply  the  continuance  of  love  and  recognition,  only  puriiied  from 
that  which  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  under  a  new  condition 
of  being.  Are  not  the  angels  revealed  to  us  as  "  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  he  heirs  of  salvation  "  ? 
The  idea  of  such  a  spirit  implies  personal  relations  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  appointed  to  minister  as  well  as  to  God. 

It  would  be  a  great  omission  if  I  did  not  refer  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  social  character  of  our  nature  in  the  whole  idea  and 
constitution  of  the  Church,  which  is  heavenly  as  well  as  earthly, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Galatians,  and  of  the  passage  in  the  12th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  I  have  from  my 
youth  thought  one  of  the  most  cardinal  passages  of  Scripture — 
"  Ye  are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  etc. 

I  could,  perhaps,  say  a  good  deal  more,  e.g.  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  last  Judgment  is  spoken  of  in  the  25th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  such  places,  in  the  Book  of  the 
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Eevelation,  as  chapter  vii.  verse  9  ;  chapter  xxi.  verse  24,  etc.; 
and  the  passage  in  St.  Peter  as  to  our  Lord's  descent  into 
Hades,  and  proclaiming  His  redemption  to  "the  spirits  in 
prison."  But  I  have  written  as  much  as  the  post  will  con- 
veniently carry. 

27«A  Fehruary  1890. 
It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  anything  which  can  be  stated 
in  the  shape  of  argument,  as  to  our  future  recognition  of 
each  other,  should  seem  inconclusive  in  itself;  the  ground 
of  that  hope  lies  too  deep  for  argument,  and  my  powers 
(or  perhaps  any  man's)  are  inadequate  to  put  it  in  a  way 
which  may  not,  at  each  step,  raise  questions.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  (apart  from  faith  founded  on  a  belief  in  Eeve- 
lation) of  all  arguments  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  ego,  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  man,  or  even  as  to  its  existence,  except  as 
a  force  or  property  connected  with  or  resulting  from  a  material 
organism ;  both  which  are  either  denied,  or  at  least  said  to  have 
no  rational  ground  for  any  positive  belief  in  them  by  agnostics. 
The  fundamental  facts  of  consciousness,  and  of  the  moral  sense 
(agreeing  on  these  points  with  what  we  learn  from  Eevelation), 
lose  rather  than  gain  force,  when  we  attempt  to  analyse  them 
or  demonstrate  them  by  any  analytical  processes.  The  idea  of 
future  recognition  {i.e.  the  capacity  for  it  in  principle,  and  the 
possibility  of  it  in  fact)  is  one  which  I  cannot  separate,  and  can 
hardly  even  distinguish,  from  my  belief  on  those  points.  Of 
course  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  each  one  of  us  will,  in 
his  own  particular  place  in  the  future  state,  be  re-united  to  those 
with  whom  (while  he  is  here)  re-union  seems  to  be  almost 
necessary  for  perfect  happiness.  Our  own  sins  and  shortcomings, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  other  possibilities,  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  that ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  thing  to  be  prayed  for,  rather  than 
too  presumptuously  taken  for  granted ;  but,  constituted  as  we 
are  now,  this  hope  does  appear  to  me  to  enter  essentially  into 
our  natural,  reasonable,  and  divinely-taught  idea  of  the  happiness 
which  those  who  have  any  ground  at  all  of  Christian  hope  may 
look  forward  to;  and  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  so  far 
implanted  and  encouraged  in  us,  if  it  were  not  a  true  and  real 
part  of  the  divine  dispensation. 
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30  Portland  Place,  1st  March  1889. 

The  newest  thing  is  the  fiasco,  in  the  trial  before  the  Special 
Commission,  of  the  Parnell  and  other  letters,  published  by  the 
Tillies.  To  all,  who  did  not  know  before  by  what  crooked  ways 
newspapers  get  their  intelligence  of  things  not  intended  to  be 
made  public,  it  must  appear  very  surprising  that  the  Times 
should  have  placed  so  much  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of 
documents  obtained  in  the  way  that  these  were,  without  search- 
ing to  the  very  bottom  into  the  sources  from  which  they  came. 
My  explanation  of  this  is  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
get,  in  ways  not  dissimilar,  much  really  authentic  information, 
and  so  have  got  into  the  habit  of  not  being  nice  or  punctilious 
about  the  bargains  they  make  for  such  purposes,  and  making 
no  difficulty  about  conditions  of  secrecy.  I  have  known  John 
Walter  well  for  a  great  many  years ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  publishing  those  docu- 
ments as  genuine  if  he  had  not  been  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  were  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  stood  the  test  of 
comparison  with  real  letters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
attributed  as  completely  as  anything  could ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
add,  that  the  internal  evidence  seemed  to  me  (as  no  doubt  it  did 
to  him)  to  be  very  much  against  the  idea  of  their  being  forged. 
Only  two  of  them  were  really  compromising  at  all ;  and  neither 
of  those  was  compromising  in  such  a  manner  or  degree  as  one 
would  have  thought  probable,  if  they  had  been  forged  to  connect 
the  persons  supposed  to  have  written  them  with  criminal  acts. 
To  say  that  (of  two  murdered  men)  one  only  got  his  deserts,  in 
a  private  and  confidential  letter,  might  be  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  those  not  engaged  in  the  sort  of  warfare  against  law, 
in  which  Parnell  certainly  was  engaged ;  but  it  was  very  far 
short  of  furnishing  evidence  that  the  writer  had  instigated,  or 
would  in  any  case  give  his  countenance  to,  the  perpetration 
either  of  that  or  of  any  other  similar  crime.  The  other  of  the 
two  letters  (supposed  to  be  written  from  Kilmainham,  and 
speaking  of  "  making  it  hot  for  Forster  "),  was  of  less  importance 
still ;  the  Attorney-General  did  not  contend  that  it  pointed  to 
murder,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  admitted  that  it  might, 
and  probably  did,  mean  only  increased  activity  in  the  campaign 
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against  law  in  which  the  "  League "  was  beyond  question 
engaged,  and  which  it  was  Forster's  duty  and  endeavour  to 
withstand. 

So  much  I  have  said  in  justice  to  Walter  and  his  coadjutors. 
But  I  am  equally  desirous,  on  this  as  on  all  other  subjects,  to 
do  justice  to  all  men,  and  to  accept  my  rule  of  justice  from  the 
investigations  and  decisions  of  courts  of  law.  So  viewing  the 
matter  it  must  (I  think)  be  taken  that  these  documents  have 
been  established  to  be  forgeries ;  although  it  would  be  going 
much  further  than  the  actual  state  of  the  evidence  warrants,  to 
say  that  we  know  the  whole  truth  about  them,  or  that  there  are 
not  some  things  as  yet  unexplained,  which  any  one  desirous  of 
knowing  the  whole  truth  about  them  would  have  wished  to 
have  cleared  up.  Taking  them,  therefore,  as  all  really  forgeries, 
and  in  any  case  not  merely  copies,  falsely  passed  off  as  originals, 
from  any  letters  signed  by  Parnell,  etc.,  which  ever  had  exist- 
ence, I  say,  in  favour  of  Parnell,  Egan,  and  Davitt,  that  I  am 
glad  that  truth  should  prevail ;  and  that,  if  persons  intending 
to  serve  what  (in  my  inmost  belief)  is  an  honest  and  good 
cause,  have  been  led — by  whatever  means — into  the  use  of 
fabricated  evidence,  its  falsehood  should  be  exposed,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may.  In  reason  there  ought  to  be  no 
consequences  affecting  any  public  interest;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  such  consequences,  from  the  un- 
reasonableness of  large  numbers  of  men,  and  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  others,  who  will  certainly  spare  no  effort  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  matter,  and  to  throw  dirt,  apropos 
of  it,  on  their  political  adversaries,  who  are  responsible  for 
nothing  about  it  except  the  inquiry  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
truth. 

30  PoETLAND  Place,  7ffi  March  1889. 

.  .  .  We  are  going  to  Birmingham  in  Easter  week,  to  the 
Chamberlains,  for  a  great  Unionist  meeting — on  as  great  a 
scale,  or  greater,  than  that  at  which  Gladstone  spoke  last 
autumn— and  I  expect  to  have  to  speak  there.  After  that  we 
mean  to  be  in  London  till  the  end  of  the  session. 

As  to  the  political  campaign  of  the  session,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  very  sharp  one.  As  in  1887,  so 
now,  the  Opposition  tactics  seem  likely  to  be  to  endeavour  to 
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stir  up  the  country  against  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
notion  that  the  Government,  though  not  beaten  in  any  division, 
may  be  forced  to  dissolve.  And,  as  in  1887,  I  expect  that  any 
such  attempt  will  fail.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  their  way  of 
carrying  on  the  war  has  made  more  impression  upon  the  masses 
than  is  at  all  for  the  public  good ;  the  bye-elections,  for  im- 
portant places,  have  gone  generally  in  their  favour ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  at  present  foresee,  they  may  continue  to  do  so.  But  a 
dissolution  cannot  be  forced  without  violence  ;  and  violence  is 
not  likely  to  be  resorted  to ;  and,  if  it  were,  I  do  not  think 
Lord  Salisbury  is  the  man  to  give  way  before  it ;  and  it  would 
be  as  likely  as  not  to  rally  in  support  of  the  Government  many 
of  those  who  are  now  misled  by  the  false  sentiment  and  whole- 
sale misrepresentation  of  the  Home  Rulers.  Caucus  addresses 
to  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  (if  that  machinery  should 
be  resorted  to)  will  have  no  moral  weight ;  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  get  up  Addresses  on  the  other  side.  But  the  general 
situation  of  things  is  an  anxious  one, — much  more  is  at  stake 
than  "Home  Eule."  If  I  did  not  care  more  for  my  children 
and  for  the  country  than  I  do  for  myself,  I  should  be  glad  in 
the  prospect  of  leaving  this  world  before  the  end  of  all  these 
things  comes.  As  it  is  I  comfort  myself  with  the  recollection 
that  the  government  of  the  world  and  the  future  of  our  country 
are  in  higher  hands  than  either  Gladstone's  or  Lord  Salisbury's ; 
that  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  outcome  of  things  has  but 
seldom  been  so  bad  as  pessimists  or  so  good  as  optimists  have 
expected ;  and  that  the  Power  which  really  rules  the  world 
constantly  brings  good  out  of  seeming  evil. 

CoLDHAYES,  EAST  Liss,  28ft  March  1889. 

John  Bright  is  gone  at  last.  You  will  feel  it,  recalling  the 
recollections  of  former  years.  I  have  often  differed  from  him, 
and  his  frequent  asperity  of  speech  was  a  drawback  upon  his 
great  character  which  I  always  felt.  But  there  was,  with  it  all, 
a  vein  of  tenderness,  which  increased  in  his  later  years,  and 
this,  with  his  unflinching  courage,  as  much  in  setting  himself 
against  the  popularis  aura  when  he  thought  it  wrong,  as  in  using 
it  for  those  objects  which  he  thought  right,  attracted  me  very 
much  to  him.     He  was  a  thoroughly  brave  and  honest  man, 
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according  to  Ms  lights,  and  a  good  Christian  too ;  and  I  am 
afraid  he  leaves  few  like  him  behind. 

Another  man  of  note  died,  unexpectedly,  on  the  same  day 
with  Bright — the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Although  he  never  did 
anything  of  much  consequence  in  the  world  in  general,  he 
deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  honour  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  he  bore,  in  his  youth,  great  trials ;  and  he  was,  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  a  good  man.  With  him  a  historical  name, 
potent  in  the  politics  of  the  last  century,  and  illustrious  farther 
back  for  chivalrous  achievements  by  sea  and  land,  is  extinct. 
I  should  suppose  that  the  successors  to  the  Chairmanship  of 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  fall  either  to  your 
niece's  husband,  Lord  Balfour,  or  to  Lord  Morley, — most  likely 
to  Lord  Balfour,  as  Lord  Morley  is  not  of  the  Government 
party,  though  a  Liberal  Unionist. 

Blaokmooe,  Peteksfield,  18ffi  April  1889. 
I  shall  say  very  little  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd 
March  about  the  fiasco  of  the  Times  and  the  Parnell  letters.  What- 
ever advantage  Parnell  may  derive  from  having  his  veracity  about 
those  letters  substantiated,  and  from  being  exonerated  from  any 
censure  justly  due  to  a  man  in  his  position  saying  that  Mr. 
Burke,  when  he  was  assassinated,  only  got  his  deserts  (which 
were  the  only  matters  of  the  slightest  importance  involved  in 
the  "letters"  controversy),  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  to 
me  that  the  truth  (if  it  be  the  truth),  though  in  Parnell's  favour, 
should  be  established.  And  I  think  nobody  ought  to  hesitate 
to  accept  the  result  of  the  trial,  on  this  point,  as  the  truth. 
Giving  no  more  weight  to  what  Pigott  said  at  one  time  than  to 
what  he  said  at  another,  these  three  things  seem  to  me  to  be 
enough : — (1)  He  was  the  only  witness  brought  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  any  of  the  letters  ;  (2)  it  was  proved,  independ- 
ently of  any  confession  to  Labouchere,  etc.,  that  he  forged  some 
of  the  letters  in  the  later  sets ;  and  (3)  Parnell  denied  them  all, 
on  oath,  and  was  not  cross-examined.  (No  doubt  he  could  not 
have  been  then  cross-examined  upon  the  point,  because  the  case 
had  been  given  up ;  but  that  is  only  an  additional  reason  for 
giving  credit  to  his  oath.)  There  remain  some  things  which  it 
might  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  had  better  explained,  such 
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as  Parnell's  long  abstinence  from  proceedings  (of  which  you 
suggest  a  not  improbable  explanation),  and  the  personal  com- 
munications of  Labouchere  and  Parnell  with  Pigott.  These 
circumstances  do,  no  doubt,  lead  some  persons  to  take  up  the 
view  (not  a  priori  improbable)  that  the  first  set  of  letters  may 
have  been  genuine,  though  the  others  were  not.  But  this  is  a 
mere  theory.  I  do  not  know  whether  Walter,  etc.,  stick  to  it 
or  not.  I  hope  they  do  not,  for  when  you  are  beaten  it  is 
better  to  accept  your  defeat  in  a  straightforward  way.  As  to 
the  effect  of  the  whole  matter  upon  public  opinion,  it  has 
hitherto  been  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  attack 
on  the  Attorney-General  in  Parliament  was  equally  injudicious 
and  ungenerous ;  the  attempt  to  identify  the  Government  with 
the  Times  is,  I  think,  seen  through  by  most  people ;  and  the 
Opposition  has  been,  not  on  this  matter  only,  but  on  the 
O'Brien  and  other  questions  which  have  no  substance  in  them, 
firing  blank  cartridge  at  a  rate,  and  with  an  amount  of  noise 
without  sense,  which  has  fallen,  upon  the  whole,  rather  flat 
upon  the  public.  I  think  they  have  found  out  by  this  time  that 
neither  agitation  of  that  kind,  nor  obstruction  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  accelerate  the  dissolution  which  they  wish  to 
bring  about.  Still,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  tide,  on 
the  whole,  seems  to  set  in  their  favour. 

Blackmoor,  Peteesfibld,  IZih  June  1889. 

.  .  .  Gladstone  has  been  stwnping  with  great  assiduity  in 
Cornwall,  and  has  been  pledging  himself  to  vote,  on  the  next 
opportunities,  for  Scotch  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  beating 
about  the  bush  as  to  English.  The  disease  of  moral  "colour- 
blindness" has  certainly  grown  upon  him  with  age,  what- 
ever else  of  his  faculties  may  be  left  unimpaired.  Did  you 
read  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  motion  about  the  evictions  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  Lugga- 
carran  property  ?  Some  of  those  who  heard  it  thought  it  went 
beyond  anything  else  he  had  done,  considering  who  and  what 
Lord  Lansdowne  is.  I  should  be  curious  to  know  what  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  who  is  a  Gladstonian  candidate  for  the 
next  Parliament,  thought  about  it. 

I   met   Mr.   Walpole    at   dinner    at   Lady   Lyttelton's   the 
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other  day,  and  had  some  talk  with  him  about  his  forthcoming 
lAfe  of  Lord  Russell,  which  you  mention  in  your  letter.  He 
said  it  was  to  come  out  in  the  summer,  and  that  he  saw  no 
other  way  of  doing  justice  to  your  father  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
the  subject  of  his  biography  on  the  other,  in  the  matter  which 
may  be  described  as  in  controversy  between  them,  than  by 
"letting  each  tell  his  own  story."  He  said,  also,  that  he  thought 
your  father  the  lest  Foreign  Minister  that  the  country  had  ever 
had ;  but  his  opinion  of  him  as  Prime  Minister  was  not  so  favour- 
able, which,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  perfectly  well  understand, 
as  I  have  always  thought  that  your  father,  as  Prime  Minister, 
was  placed  in  a  false  position  through  the  necessities  of  the 
Coalition,  which  his  very  virtues  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  get 
out  of.  Mr.  Walpole  also  condemned  very  much  Lord  Russell's 
conduct  about  the  Vienna  Note ;  as  to  which  he  entertains  the 
opinion,  which  has  always  been  my  own,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  accepted  as  a  just  settlement  of  the  controversy,  that  Lord 
Stratford  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  Constanti- 
nople, supporting  the  Turks  in  their  rejection  of  it,  and  that  its 
rejection  placed  Eussia  much  more  in  the  right  than  she  had 
been  before.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  say  so  in  his  book.  It 
is  curious,  that  some  time  before  having  this  conversation  with 
him,  I  had  written  a  chapter  on  that  subject  in  my  Memorials, 
expressing,  in  substance,  the  same  opinions. 

30  Portland  Place,  2Uh  July  1889. 

I  shall  devote  this  letter  chiefly  to  politics,  of  which  we  have 
had  some  new  developments,  since  I  last  wrote  about  them.  Of 
these,  the  most  notable  is  the  Edinburgh  demonstration  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Pamell.  Gladstone's  zeal  on  the  occasion  was  manifested, 
not  only  in  the  inevitable  epistle  in  which  Pamell  is  extolled  as 
the  most  "  conservative  and  restorative  "  influence  of  the  day,  but 
by  the  special  inission  of  his  son  Herbert,  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings.  If  I  could  judge  or  interpret  Gladstone 
as  I  should  any  other  man,  I  should  say  that  he  must  be  a 
convert,  not  to  revolution  only  but  to  the  wholesale  plunder  and 
extermination  of  landlords,  and  to  the  use  for  that  object  of  such 
means  as  boycotting;  detestable  in  themselves,  and  leading 
inevitably  to  violence.     For,  the  one  thing  certain  in  the  future  is, 
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that  if  the  legislative  and  executive  power  in  Ireland  were 
handed  over  to  Parnell  and  his  friends,  they  would,  in  one  way 
or  another,  confiscate  the  property  of  the  landlords  ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  "  Landlordism  "  has  been,  from  the  first,  the  avowed  object 
of  their  Leagues,  and  the  only  acknowledged  and  unquestionable 
aim  of  their  policy.  And  Parnell  has  never  pretended  to  separate 
himself  till  the  present  moment,  from  the  use  of  boycotting  as 
his  main  instrument  for  that  purpose.  Gladstone  himself  has 
found  it  necessary  to  sink  so  low  as  to  extenuate  boycotting  as 
a  mere  form  of  exclusive  dealing,  from  which  he  once  was  the 
foremost  to  distinguish  it.  He  may  possibly  believe  that  the 
diminution  of  boycotting  in  its  worst  forms  (which  is  a  fact, 
attributable  in  most  other  men's  judgment  to  the  firmness  with 
which  the  law  has  been  put  in  force  by  the  present  Government) 
is  due  to  some  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  its  inventors ;  he 
is,  indeed,  capable  of  believing  anything  which  falls  in  with  the 
impulse  which  governs  him  at  the  moment,  and  nothing  but 
that  extraordinary  optimism  and  power  of  credulity  saves  him 
from  the  charge  of  indifference  to  truth,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
objects. 

I  thought  Parnell's  attempt  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Edinburgh  that  Gladstone's  settlement  of  the  Irish  question 
(whatever  it  might  be)  would  be  accepted  as  final  in  Ireland,  was 
singularly  audacious.  Does  he  know  what  that  settlement  would 
be,  except  from  the  "Government  of  Ireland  "Bill  1886?  If 
not,  how  can  he  know  that  it  would  be  accepted  as  final  ?  And 
to  suppose  that  the  bill  of  1886  would  be  accepted  as  final, 
is  against  all  common  sense.  When  the  land  was  confiscated, 
nothing  would  be  left,  under  such  an  arrangement  as  that  was, 
but  for  the  parties  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  worry  one  another, 
and  seek  to  maintain  their  popularity  by  fresh  demands  upon 
England,  either  for  money  or  for  more  power.  If  Parnell 
himself  turned  Conservative,  there  would  be  active  and  ambitious 
spirits  enough  to  revolt  against  him ;  so  that,  if  one  believed  his 
present  professions  to  be  sincere,  one  could  not  believe  that  he 
could  answer  for  any  one  but  himself. 

I  suppose  you  will  have  read  Gladstone's  paper  about 
Ireland  in  the  last  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  object 
of  which  appears  to  be  to  prove  that  there  is  no  moral  obligation 
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upon  Irishmen  to  obey  the  Act  of  Union,  or  any  laws  founded 
upon  it,  because  of  certain  things  unconnected  (so  far  as  the 
matters  there  insisted  upon  go)  with  the  Union  itself,  or  with 
any  plan  for  union  which  were  done  during  the  time  of  Grattan's 
Parliament,  and  while  the  violence  of  factions  in  Ireland  was 
inflamed  by  rebellion  and  civil  war,  and  the  evil  passions  en- 
gendered by  them.  These  were  the  very  things  which  made 
the  Union  necessary,  for.  which  it  was  devised  as  a  remedy,  and 
for  which  it  has  been  a  remedy,  in  point  of  fact.  But  it  seems  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  Gladstone  to  throw  all  the  dirt  he  possibly  can, 
not  on  the  Union  only,  but  upon  his  own  country.  Just  as  he 
says  now  that  everything  which  is  bad,  in  fact  and  in  tendency, 
is  the  fault  of  the  Times  (and  he  would  say  the  same  thing  if 
his  scheme  was  tried  and  found  to  be  a  miserable  failure,  ending 
in  civil  war),  so  he  says  that  everything  which  was  bad  in  Ireland, 
from  1782  to  1800,  was  the  fault  of  England.  He  selects,  as 
typical,  atrocities  and  condonations  of  them,  on  the  one  side, 
which  were  really  exceptional  and  extraordinary,  and  were  so 
regarded  by  the  historians  who  recorded  them,  and  he  sinks  into 
the  lowest  relief  everything  on  the  other  side. 

The  idea  of  breaking  up  the  United  Kingdom  into  a  number 
of  fractions  with  separate  Parliaments,  which  in  my  belief  would 
make  us  a  federation  of  republics,  discordant,  and  each  of  them 
feeble,  and  would  be  fatal  to  our  national  greatness  and  power, 
seems  continually  to  gain  strength  with  him.     Here  I  must  stop. 

Blackmooe,  Pbtbrsfield,  16th  August  1889. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  a  fortnight  ago,  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  Royal  Grants  question  :  as  to  which  Gladstone  certainly 
showed  that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  give  up  everything  for  party, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  he  may  have  let  his  followers 
understand  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  separate  from  him  on  that 
occasion  without  prejudice  to  their  general  cordiality.  At  all 
events,  they  did  (all  but  eleven)  go  against  him ;  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable  still,  ail  who  had  sat  with  him  in  his  last  Cabinet  did 
so.  Those  who  voted,  under  Morley's  lead,  for  the  proposition 
against  which  they  had  voted  when  it  was  moved  by  Labouchere, 
did  not  cut  a  good  figure, — especially  Morley  himself  and  Mun- 
della,  both  of  whom  had  recently  made  speeches  in  the  country. 
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substantially  in  favour  of  such  royal  grants,  and  who  must  have 
acted,  in  the  end,  under  the  dictation  of  the  more  Eadical  and 
Eepublican  set  among  their  constituents.  Of  course,  everybody 
professes  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  even  those  who  might  prefer 
a  distinctly  Republican  form  of  Government  do  not,  generally, 
say  so.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  a  Eepublican  leaning  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  whether  men  acknowledge  it  to  themselves 
or  not.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  office  and  dining  at  Osborne, 
saying  to  the  Queen  that,  if  the  French  Republic  held  its  ground, 
I  thought  it  would  certainly  influence  public  opinion  in  England. 
And,  little  as  there  may  be  to  admire  in  the  quality  or  in  the 
doings  of  the  present  French  Republic,  I  think  its  influence  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  felt,  in  a  constant  tendency  to  degra- 
dation in  the  tone  of  our  party  politics,  in  the  increasing 
dissemination  by  enthusiasts  and  men  of  letters,  of  false  ideas 
of  political  and  social  equality,  and  in  flattery  of  the  principle  of 
"  democracy "  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  our  public  men. 
Many  men's  conception  of  Liberalism  now  seems  to  be  one 
opposed  to  those  old  notions  of  liberty,  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  entertain  :  a  war  of  class  against  class,  and  of  masses  against 
classes.  And  against  this,  until  now,  Gladstone  has  not  so 
much  as  lifted  up  his  little  finger. 

.  .  .  There  are  two  papers  in  the  last  (August)  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  worth  your  reading,  to  see  what  an  unsettled 
state  of  opinion  there  is  about  the  political  and  social  situation 
in  various  quarters.  One  of  them  (not  very  clever)  is  by  Mr. 
Atherley- Jones,  Eadical  member  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Durham,  and  son  of  Ernest  Jones,  once  a  well-known  Chartist 
leader.  You  will  see  that  he  thinks  the  attempt  to  stir  up  the 
people  about  Home  Eule  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
Ireland  is  not  a  success  :  what  he  and  his  fellows  want  is  "  the 
new  Liberalism  "  in  domestic  politics.  The  other  is  by  a  Eoman 
Catholic  priest  in  London,  Father  Barry.  He  goes  in  for 
Socialism  and  for  a  general  reconstruction  of  the  world  ;  thinking 
that  his  own  Church  has  the  secret  (and,  I  suppose,  that  she 
could  make  it  effective)  of  turning  all  to  good.  We  have  just 
returned  from  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  the  Denbighs,  and  we 
soon  hope  to  see  Lady  Claud  Hamilton  here.  In  September  I 
am  once  more  to  speak  at  a  Unionist  meeting. 
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Blaokmooe,  Petbesfield,  29th  August  1889. 

...  I  have  been  lately  reading  some  unpublished  extracts 
from  the  Journals  of  that  Lord  Carlisle,  whom  we  and  his  contem- 
poraries best  knew  as  Lord  Morpeth.     They  are  less  interest- 
ing than  I  expected  :  too  many  mere  memoranda  of  dinners,  etc., 
and  of  the  people  whom  he  met  in  society.     But,  here  and  there, 
sayings  of  interest  are  preserved,  among  which  is  one  of  Lord 
Macaulay  (4th  March  1848),  that  the  French  revolutionary  party 
of  1848  were  "refuting  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  in  the 
way  that  a  man  would  refute  the  doctrine  of  gravitation   by 
jumping  from  the  Monument."     This  seems  to  me  to  apply  very 
much  to  the  sentimental  philanthropy  which  the  word  "  Social- 
ism "  is  now  commonly  used  to  represent.     It  is  difficult  to  deal 
in  principle,  with  what  is  so  extremely  vague, — "  If  shape  it  can 
be  called,  which  shape  has  none.  Distinguishable  in  feature,  form, 
and  limb."     But  at  the  root  of  it  there  seems  to  be  a  purpose  of 
universal  destruction,  and  a  notion  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  a  fixed  immutable  quantity,  which  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  is 
at  present  unjustly  distributed  ;  and  that,  by  the  use  of  revolu- 
tionary means,  a  better  distribution  of  it,  producing  a  general  and 
nearly  uniform  level  of  prosperity  between  poor  and  rich,  may  be 
obtained.     In  all  which  I  am  not  a  believer.     For,  in  the  first 
place,  I  think  that  an  enormous  proportion   of  what   we  call 
wealth  has  no  more  tangible  or  solid  basis  than  credit  and  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  reduced  to  an  organic  working 
system ;    and    of    this,   I    think,   much  would    be    absolutely 
destroyed   and  disappear  if   the  system   under  which  it  were 
organised  were  violently  disturbed.     And  it  is   at   all  events 
certain,  that  even  if  the  wealth  of  the  world  is,  at  any  given 
time,  a   fixed   quantity,  which,  if  displaced   in    one  direction, 
will   find   its   way   to    another,    it  may  find  its  way  to  other 
countries,  not  to  other  persons  in  our  own  country.     Of  this 
there  can  be  no  better  illustration  than  our  present  agricultural 
condition,  as  compared  with  that  of  some  time  past.      Rents 
and  the  value  of  land  have  gone  down  (I  will  say)  50  per  cent. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  the  owners  of  that  particular  kind 
of  property  have  only  half  of  what  they  had  a  few  years  ago. 
Where  has  the  difi'erence  gone?      Partly,  it  may  be,   to  the 
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consumers  of  agricultural  produce  in  this  country,  who  get  it 
more  cheaply  now  than  they  did  when  they  were  supplied  by  our 
landowners.  But  partly,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the  landowners  in 
India,  America,  and  Russia,  who  now  supply  it  at  cheaper  rates. 
What  makes  me  more  anxious  about  Socialistic  ideas  than  I 
might  otherwise  be  is  that  they  seem  to  have  an  attraction  for 
many  benevolent  and  well-meaning  men,  among  the  clergy, 
who  think  them  more  in  harmony  with  a  Christian  spirit  than 

the   worship   of    Mammon.     I  do   not  mean   such  as ; 

but  rather  such  unquestionably  good  and  rational  men  as 
Canon  Scott-Holland  and  Furze.  Now  I  should  be  the 
first  to  allow  that  Mammon -worship  is  not  Christian ;  for 
that,  at  all  events,  there  is  the  highest  authority.  I  allow, 
further,  that  the  New  Testament  is  full  of  such  warnings  against 
the  dangers  of  riches,  as  rich  men  ought  seriously  to  take  to 
heart.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  less  abundance  of 
encouragement  to,  and  blessing  upon,  the  pom;  and  it  seems  to 
me  difficult  to  reconcile  them  vrith  the  notion  that  poverty  need 
not  exist,  and  that  laws  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  equalise  all 
men.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  single  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  which  encourages  the  notion  that  those  who  have 
power  of  government  in  the  world  ought  to  set  themselves  to 
destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  both  riches  and  poverty,  or  that  they 
could  do  it  if  they  made  the  attempt.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
Christians  "  had  all  things  in  common  " ;  but  even  then  it  was 
not  compulsory,  as  the  history  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  shows. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  possible  that,  if  the  like  system  were 
attempted  by  secular  governments,  it  would  be  morally  or  in  spirit 
the  same  thing,  or  that  it  could  work  in  the  same  way.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  world  it  has  been  so;  and  if  a  general 
levelling  down  were  attempted,  it  would  only  be  a  new  starting- 
point  from  which  some  would  find  new  roads  to  riches.  After 
all,  the  eighth  and  tenth  commandments  have  not  been  yet 
repealed. — Ever  yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 
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To  Countess  Waldegrave 

Raby  Castle,  Darlington,  20ft  Septemier  1889. 

I  got  through  the  -work  at  Huddersfield,  if  not  quite  so  much 
to  my  own  satisfaction  as  I  could  have  desired,  certainly  without 
any  detriment  to  myself.  In  one  or  two  places  the  reporters 
missed  my  words,  and  put  nonsense  in  instead  of  them  in 
the  Times ;  but  nobody  but  one's  self,  and  sometimes  political 
adversaries,  will  ever  be  very  critical  about  these  things. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case  the  criticism  of  political  adversaries  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  directed  to  Chamberlain's  longer  and 
much  more  eloquent  speech  (really  an  extremely  fine  one),  than 
to  mine.     So  much  for  that  matter. 

The  Duchess  makes  herself  very  agreeable  as  a  hostess,  and 
the  Duke,  eighty-five  or  eighty-six  years  old,  has  been  talking 
in  an  interesting  way  of  his  old  recollections. — Believe  me, 
dearest  daughter,  ever  your  affectionate  Father,     Selboene. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blackmook,  Pbteksfibld,  17ft  October  1889. 

I  do  not  think  I  told  you  much  about  our  visits  to  Birmingham 
and  Huddersfield ;  both  of  which  enlarged  my  knowledge,  and 
in  some  important  respects  improved  my  opinion  of  Chamberlain. 
In  his  own  family  he  is  very  agreeable,  and  his  family  are  very 
agreeable  too ;  which  is  always  a  good  sign,  as  to  the  head  of 
the  family.  His  eldest  son  and  daughter  (I  did  not  see  any- 
thing of  the  others)  are  as  nice-mannered  young  people,  and  as 
attentive  to  their  elders,  as  I  have  ever  seen ;  very  intelligent 
too,  and  attractive  in  all  ways.  His  present  wife  is  a  young 
American  lady,  very  good-looking,  with  excellent  simple  manners, 
more  English,  of  the  best  type,  than  American.  As  a  speaker,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  man  who  can,  at  present,  be  put  at 
all  upon  the  same  level  with  Gladstone,  or  even  Harcourt.  Both 
in  fluency,  self-possession,  matter,  and  manner,  I  thought  his 
speech  in  the  great  hall  at  Huddersfield,  to  an  immense  meeting, 
as  good  as  anything  could  be.  His  general  tone  about  politics 
is  certainly  much  more  reasonable  and  much  more  conciliatory  to 

VOL.  II  ^ 
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those  who  are  not  Kadicals,  than  it  used  to  be,  whether  he  has 
changed  any  of  his  opinions  upon  subjects  of  importance  or  not. — 
Yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 

To  Lady  Blackford 

Blackmook,  2Zrd  November  1889. 
I  see  that  the  separation,  to  which  you  have  lately  been 
looking  forward,  has  taken  place.  May  God  help  and  support 
you  under  it!  My  own  ties  to  this  world  are  loosening,  but 
still  I  love  those  who  are  in  it,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
taken  away,  and  to  whom  I  seem  to  be  daily  drawing  nearer. 
I  am,  therefore,  not  without  sympathy  with  you  in  your  loss,  as 
having  myself  a  friend  the  less.  Now  that  he  has  gone,  I  may 
say,  that  I  have  had  for  a  great  many  years  reverence  for  his 
character,  as  well  as  affection  for  him,  and  great  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  judgment.  He  was  too  modest  and  single- 
minded  to  let  all  the  world  know  what  he  was,  but  those  who 
did  know  must  for  ever  cherish  his  memory. — Believe  me,  dear 
Lady  Blachford,  ever  yours  truly,  Selborne. 

To  Viscount  Chewton 

Blackmook,  Petebsfield,  29th  November  1889. 
I  liked  the  kettle-holder,  which  you  worked  for  me,  very 
much  indeed,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you  when  you 
come  here.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  you  and  Mummie  going 
together  with  Aunt  Freda  and  Uncle  Dos  over  the  sea.  I 
hope  you  will  like  it,  and  come  back  quite  a  strong  boy. 
You  will  go  to  a  country  which  you  have  heard  so  much 
about  from  the  Bible,  where  Joseph  was,  and  where  Pharaoh 
who  was  kind  to  him,  and  another  Pharaoh  who  was  cruel  to 
the  children  of  Israel  when  Moses  was  there,  were  kings.  I 
have  never  been  there,  so  my  darling  grandson  will  see  a  part  of 
the  world  which  his  old  grandfather  never  saw. — Believe  me 
ever,  my  dearest  boy,  your  most  loving  Grandfather, 

Selborne. 
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To  George  Marindin,  Esq. 

Blaokmooe,  Pbteesfibld,  12ft  December  1889. 

I  am  sorry  that  an  engagement  at  a  distance  from  home  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  your  meeting  to-morrow. 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  future  greatness  of  our  country, 
and  happiness  of  its  people,  are  at  stake  in  the  political  contest 
now  being  carried  on,  more  than  they  have  been  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  greater  delusion, 
than  to  attempt  to  use  concerning  it  the  old  party  words,  as  if 
the  question  were  now  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  The 
question,  as  it  is  now  explained  by  our  opponents,  is  whether  the 
British  Constitution,  such  as  it  has  hitherto  been  known,  shall  be 
preserved  or  totally  destroyed. 

To  give  Ireland,  and  not  Ireland  only  but  also  Scotland  and 
Wales,  separate  Parliaments  (for  this  is  their  present  scheme  as  I 
understand  it),  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction 
of  our  Constitution,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  new  ex- 
periments in  government,  of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  end. 
And  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  encouragement  is  to  be  given  to 
almost  every  other  revolutionary  project  which  finds  favour  in 
any  quarter  calling  itself  Liberal  or  Eadical,  in  order  to  purchase 
support  for  this  scheme.  What  is  to  become  of  England  we  are 
not  told ;  except  that,  although  we  are  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  government  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  members  are  still  to 
have  a  part  in  governing  us.  I  hope  that  every  true-hearted 
Englishman,  who  is  not  the  mere  slave  of  party,  will  resist  their 
scheme. — Believe  me,  etc.,  Selborne. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

16th  January  1890. 
I  HARDLY  did  justice,  before  I  read  this  book,  to  the  poetical 
gifts  either  of  Lord  Russell  himself,  or  to  Lady  Eussell  and  her 
mother.  Lady  Minto.     They  were,  I  think,  considerable. 

I  pass  on  to  your  paper  on  M.  Guizot,  and  the  Spanish 
marriages.  If  Willie,  in  his  Quarterly  article,  wrote  too  strongly 
in  the  popular  sense,  he  was  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  provoca- 
tion to  the  French  King  and  Minister,  by  Lord  Palmerston's 
despatches  of  the  3rd  and  16th  August  1845  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
treacherously  communicated  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  ought  to  make  some  difference  in  our  estimate  of  their 
conduct :  the  question  is,  how  much  ?  Your  paper  modifies 
rather  than  alters,  my  judgment  of  the  aflfair.  It  leaves,  of 
course,  quite  unaltered  the  opinion,  which  probably  most  English- 
men formed,  that  Louis  Philippe's  project  of  dynastic  aggran- 
disement, by  marrying  his  own  son  either  with  the  Queen  or  to 
the  Infanta,  was  foolish,  and  (when  pressed  to  the  extent  of 
imperilling  his  relations  with  this  country)  unjustifiable ;  and 
that  M.  Guizot's  friends  and  admirers  must  regret  that  he  should 
have  lent  himself  to  it.  It  leaves  untouched,  also,  the  still 
darker  imputation  of  promoting  the  Queen's  marriage  with  a 
husband  not  likely  to  make  her  happy,  and  of  whom  it  was 
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commonly  believed  that  she  could  have  no  heirs  by  him,  for 
political  or  dynastic  objects.  All  that  it  does  is  to  show  that, 
upon  the  question  of  good  faith,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Sir  H.  Bulwer  went  further  towards  exonerating  the  French 
Government  from  the  charge  commonly  made  against  it,  than 
most  persons  are  aware  of — among  others,  myself. 

What  seem  to  me  the  weak  points  in  the  defence  are  two. 
First,  everything  turns  upon  the  assumption  that  the  French 
King  had  always  made  everything  conditional  upon  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen  to  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  I  do 
not  perceive  that,  at  Tr^port  or  Eu,  when  the  engagement  said  to 
have  been  broken  was  given,  any  such  condition  was  mentioned. 
Secondly^  the  engagement  had  been  given,  not  to  your  father  as 
Queen's  Minister,  but  personally  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort. 
I  think  that,  before  breaking  it,  on  the  pretext  that  something 
was  going  on  between  the  succeeding  British  Ministry  and  the 
Spanish  Court,  which  was  regarded  as  morally  absolving  those 
who  had  entered  into  it,  some  explanations  on  the  French  side 
were,  in  honour  and  good  faith,  necessary — it  may  be  to  the 
Queen  personally,  but,  at  all  events,  some  explanations.  If  it 
was  not  possible  to  say.  Lord  Palmerston's  despatches  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  are  known  to  us ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  possible  to  say, 
"  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  British  influence  is  now  being 
used  at  Madrid  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  our  view  of  the 
understanding  between  the  two  Governments  ;  and  we  now  state, 
distinctly,  our  view  of  that  understanding.  If  the  British 
Government  assent  to  it,  and  assure  us  that  nothing  contrary  to 
it  shall  be  done,  we  abide  by  it  still :  if  not,  we  regard  it,  from 
this  time  forth,  as  for  all  purposes  at  an  end."  I  do  not  think  it 
is  consistent  with  public  or  private  honour  to  break  a  solemn 
engagement  on  the  ground  of  secret  information,  obtained  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  disclosed,  without  at  all  events  giving 
notice  that  the  engagement  is  at  an  end  for  some  reasonable  time 
before  anything  contrary  to  it  is  done.  And  the  very  fact  that 
the  Spanish  Government  betrayed  the  confidential  communica- 
tion between  themselves  and  the  British  Ministry  to  Louis 
Philippe,  deprives  him  of  the  excuse  that  there  was  danger  of 
ow  stealing  a  march  upon  him,  if  he  did  not  steal  one  upon  us. 
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Blaokmooe,  Peteesfield,  19th  March  1890. 

It  is  time  to  ask  what  your  arrangements  are  for  coming 
home.  I  suppose  you  will  not  stay  much  beyond  the  end  of 
April  in  Ceylon, — at  least,  so  I  infer,  from  hearing  that  your 
successor  has  taken  his  passage  by  the  same  steamer,  which  will 
take  Major  and  Mrs.  Hannay  to  Hong-Kong,  leaving  on  or  about 
the  15th  of  April.  You  know  the  Hannays :  he  is  my  brother 
Horsley's  adopted  son ;  and  she  (by  birth  Augusta  Murray)  one 
of  a  family  with  whom  we  have  long  been  very  intimate,  and 
who  are  all  very  charming.  They  were  for  some  time  with  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  in  India ;  he  on  the  Duke's  staff,  and  she 
in  the  Duchess's  household ;  which  they  gave  up,  mainly  for  her 
health  :  and  the  Duke  is  still  very  friendly  towards  them.  Now 
Ormelie  (as  we  are  used  to  call  him  by  his  Christian  name)  is 
ordered  out  to  join  a  battalion  of  his  regiment  at  Hong-Kong, 
where  they  expect  to  be  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  she,  very  rightly, 
chooses  to  go  with  him.  Their  only  child  remains  at  Coldhayes. 
I  hope  you  will  see  something  of  them  if  you  are  at  Colombo 
when  the  ship  calls  there.  They  are  both  all  that  we  could 
desire,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  you  should  not  be  pleased 
with  them. 

I  now  turn  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  February,  about  the 
Spanish  marriages.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  mind  than 
the  idea  of  "  pronouncing  final  judgment "  upon  the  point  taken 
in  my  former  letter  which  seems  to  you  a  false  one.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  whole  case,  and  your  recollection  of  every 
turn  in  it  is  (I  have  no  doubt)  greater  than  almost  anybody 
else's :  while  mine  is  much  more  imperfect.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  at  all  indisposed  to  accept  your  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  it  must  have  been  understood  (though  not  mentioned  at  the 
interviews  between  our  Queen  and  Louis  Philippe)  that  the 
King's  engagement  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  to  his 
son  was  conditional  on  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.^      It  may  be  so,  but  to  me 

1  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  now  Lord  Stanmore,  had  urged  in  substance : — 

1.  That  the  promise  given  by  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Gnizot,  to  the  effect 

that  the  Duke  de  Montpeusier  should  not  marry  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa 

until  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  herself  married  and  had  had  children,  was  from 
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this  was  not  obvious,  from  such  of  the  facts  as  I  knew  and 
remembered.  If  there  was  a  previously  established  understand- 
ing between  ourselves  and  Louis  Philippe,  that  the  Queen  of 
Spain  should  have  her  choice  confined  to  members  of  that  family, 
it  would  (no  doubt)  be  so  :  but,  if  there  was  no  such  understand- 
ing on  our  part,  I  should  have  thought  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  expressed,  as  a  condition  of  the  engagement  personally 
given  to  our  Queen,  and  not  left  to  be  implied  (without  notice 
or  explanation)  when  the  King  thought  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  such  as  to  release  him  from  his  engagement. 

I  may,  perhaps,  have  been  influenced  in  taking  that  view  by 

tlie  first  avowedly  a  conditional  one,  and  binding  only  if  the  Queen  of  Spain 
herself  married  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourhon  and  retained  in  that 
family  the  Crown  which  it  had  for  150  years  possessed. 

2.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  marriage  of  either  the  Queen  or  her  sister  with 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Coburg  becoming  probable,  the  French  Government 
had  declared  that  it  held  itself  free  to  act  as  it  thought  best  to  "purer 
le  coup." 

3.  That  a  formal  written  notification  to  this  effect  had  been  oificially 
communicated  to  the  British  Government  in  February  1846. 

4.  That  the  marriage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- Coburg  to  either 
the  Queen  or  the  Infanta  was  in  August  1846  "probable  and  imminent,''  and 
therefore  : 

5.  That,  although  the  course  adopted  by  King  Louis  Philippe  and 
M.  Guizot  in  not  openly  communicating  with  the  English  Government  may 
be  matter  for  regret  or  even  for  censure,  no  charge  of  breach  of  faith  can  be 
justly  preferred  against  them. 

Further,  Lord  Stanmore  showed  that  it  was  proved,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  by  the  correspondence  discovered  in  the  Tuileries  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  that  from  the  20th  July  (when  the  news  of  M.  Bresson's 
acceptance  of  Queen  Christina's  offer  of  the  simultaneous  marriage  of  her 
two  daughters  first  reached  Paris),  and  the  12th  August,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  King  of  the  French  and  his  minister  to  disavow  and  cancel  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  in  writing,  the  assent  which  M.  Bresson  had,  contrary 
to  his  instructions,  given  to  Queen  Christina's  overtures. 

It  was  only  when  they  had  before  them  Lord  Palmerston's  private 
instructions  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  directing  him  to  try  to  effect  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen  and  her  sister  to  Don  Enrique  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  leaving  it 
indifferent  which  prince  married  which  princess,  but  insisting  that  both 
sisters  should  be  married,  and  the  arrangement,  once  agreed  on,  carried 
into  effect  at  once,  that  they  assented  to  Queen  Christina's  wishes. 
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my  strong  sense  of  the  extreme  unreasonableness, — not  to  say 
more, — of  so  limiting  the  Queen  of  Spain's  choice.  Beyond  the 
royal  family  of  France,  it  forced  her  to  take  one  of  three  persons, 
all  of  them,  in  point  of  fact,  objectionable  on  grounds  more  or 
less  solid,  and  none  of  them  supposed  to  be  regarded  with  any 
feeling  of  preference  by  the  Queen,  the  happiness  of  whose  whole 
life  was  in  question.  Count  Trappani  was  her  uncle :  and  I 
should  have  thought  that  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  setting 
him  aside.  No  doubt,  the  political  negotiations  did  not  so  treat 
it :  but  he  was  set  aside  for  other  reasons  which  (I  suppose) 
might  have  been  foreseen.  Don  Enrique  (or  whatever  is  his  name 
in  Spanish)  was  evidently  an  unsafe  man  in  politics,  and  probably 
little  better  than  a  fool;  he  also  was  not  practically  eligible. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  assume  that  the  things  which  were  said 
about  Don  Francisco,  whom  she  was  in  effect  condemned  to 
marry,  were  true,  or  that  he  may  not  really  have  been  King 
Alfonso's  father.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  (even  if  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  rumours)  he  had  not  the  qualities  necessary 
to  make  his  wife  happy,  and  that  the  marriage  was  unhappy,  in 
point  of  fact.  Unless  Queen  Isabella  was  the  most  injured 
woman  in  the  world,  her  life  was  no  better  than  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  be,  if  all  those  stories  had  been  true. 

As  for  King  Louis  Philippe's  motives,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
impute  to  him  any  which  are  not  on  the  surface  of  the  transaction. 
He  was  an  old  fox,  of  no  high  or  noble  spirit,  and  had  certainly, 
what  he  thought,  the  interests  and  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own 
family  more  at  heart,  than  the  good  of  Spain  or  its  queen. 
That,  I  think,  is  bad  enough.  Of  Gruizot,  and  his  part  in  the 
matter,  I  think  and  would  say  nothing  worse,  tjian  it  was  a 
business  in  which  a  man  of  so  great  intelligence  a,nd  so  high  a 
character  would  not  have  been  likely  to  take  the  part  which 
his  master  expected  from  him,  but  for  a  certain  deteriorating 
influence  which  high  political  station  seems  to  have  upon  most 
men  who  are  capable  and  ambitious  of  it.  I  hope  it  will  not 
annoy  you,  that  I  should  think  even  Guizot  not  free  from  the 
power  of  that  influence ;  I  am  not  sure  that  any  great  states- 
man of  our  time,  except  your  father  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
has  been  entirely  free  from  it.  Peel,  with  all  his  great  qualities, 
made  his  transitions  in  a  icay  which  was  not  satisfactory,  keeping 
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up  the  appearance  of  one  line  after  he  must  really  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  another. 

We  are  both  well  here,  but  with  a  sick  house  from  the 
strange  epidemic,  influenza,  which  is  still  going  on,  and  breaks 
out  continually  in  new  places. 

Hatfield  House,  Hbkts,  30ft  January  1890. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  in  this  letter,  very  much  about  politics  ; 
but  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  say  that  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  Lord  Hartington  is  going  to  surrender  anything  of  import- 
ance for  which  I  could  make  a  stand.  Whatever  you  may  have 
seen,  which  produced  that  impression,  I  do  not  think  it  can  have 
been  in  any  of  his  own  speeches  ;  and  you  must  have  seen  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  see,  for  the  suggestion  was  new  to  me. 
Of  course  you  would  not  assume  that  his  views  on  Church  questions 
would  be  like  mine ;  for,  with  all  his  excellent  qualities,  I  suppose 
he  is  not  ecclesiastically  minded,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  continually 
quoting  something  which  he  said,  long  ago,  about  disestablishment 
in  Scotland  depending  on  the  will  of  the  Scotch  people.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  has  ever  expressed  a  similar  opinion  as  to 
Wales ;  but  Lord  Derby  certainly  has,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate 
condition  of  "Liberal-Unionism,"  that  except  on  one  subject 
there  is  no  great  amount  of  cohesion  among  us.  Nevertheless, 
allowing  for  all  that,  I  think  Lord  Hartington  is  as  little  likely 
as  anybody  to  make  unnecessary  concessions  to  Radicalism. 

About  the  general  political  outlook,  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I 
did  not  share  your  apprehensions.  But,  if  G-ladstonianism  should 
prevail,  I  will  not  say  at  the  next  elections  only,  but  against  any 
reaction  which  may  afterwards  (and  probably  soon  would)  set  in 
against  it,  it  seems  to'[me  almost  necessary,  that  all  which  you 
fear  should  follow,  and  that  at  a  terribly  rapid  pace.  The  point 
which  I  think  most  doubtful  is,  whether  the  more  scrupulous 
and  Conservative  classes  might  not,  before  those  things  be  done, 
regain  their  ordinary  and  natural  influence,  as  they  did  after  the 
Eeform  Act  of  1832.  It  seems  tolerably  clear,  that  the  enemy 
which  will  soon  come  to  the  front  is  Socialism ;  and  it  will  be 
strange  if,  after  its  more  extreme  demands  are  formulated,  all 
who  have  any  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  the  security  of 
property  do  not  combine  against  it. 
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Your  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of 
political  opinion  in  Scotland  is  very  interesting,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  true.  If  so,  the  same  causes  are,  no  doubt,  operating 
in  England,  and  may  operate  still  more  if  the  Church  is  dis- 
established, and  if  public  education  (elementary  and  other)  is 
secularised  still  more  than  at  present.  I  am  not  without  serious 
fears,  that  under  the  sort  of  broken-up  government  which  the 
full  development  of  "  Home  Eule ''  would  produce,  dangers  from 
abroad  would  increase  upon  us,  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  the 
new  Naval  Policy  of  the  United  States  may  have  much  future 
importance. 

If  you  have  not  fallen  in  with  a  very  pleasant  book  of 
letters  (on  personal  and  literary,  with  an  almost  exclusion  of 
political  subjects) — those  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  one  of  the 
Cambridge  "Apostle"  set  (who  died  in  1883,  being  three  years 
older  than  myself), — I  recommend  you  to  get  and  read  it. 

Blackmook,  Petbesfield,  IZth  February  1890. 
.  .  .  You  will  have  seen  what  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers about  Gladstone's  visit  to  Oxford.  You  may  like,  I 
think,  to  know  more  than  the  newspapers  have  told  you.  It 
was,  so  far  as  any  overt  demonstrations  went,  absolutely  un- 
political. He  wrote  to  Sir  William  Anson  (the  Warden  of  All 
Souls)  asking  whether,  being  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  that  College, 
he  could  have  the  use  of  rooms  there  for  a  few  days  ?  Sir 
William,  as  might  be  expected,  offered  him  rooms  in  his  own 
house ;  but  Gladstone  preferred  having  a  vacant  set  of  Fellow's 
rooms,  which  was  accordingly  given  him.  He  dined  there,  in 
the  Hall,  on  three  consecutive  evenings,  each  time  with  a  larger 
party  than  before — forty  at  last — to  meet  him ;  and  he  break- 
fasted, lunched,  and  dined  at  Balliol,  Christ  Church,  and 
Magdalen,  etc.,  every  day;  going  out,  in  fact,  as  much  as 
possible.  Everywhere,  of  course,  he  made  himself  very  agree- 
able always  on  (politically)  neutral  ground.  My  brother 
observed  that  he  took  pains  to  hear  and  join  in  the  conversation 
of  those  who  sat  near  him  at  table.  His  reception  at  the  Union 
Society  was  more  enthusiastic,  Edwin  tells  me,  than  anything 
which  has  been  seen  at  Oxford  since  the  last  Chancellor's 
Installation  in  the  theatre ;  although  he  chose,  for  the  subject 
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of  his  address  to  the  young  men,  a  Homeric  (or  pseudo-Homeric) 
thesis,  about  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  either 
knowledge  or  interest  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  younger  hearers, 
and  on  which  the  older  men,  who  might  have  some  knowledge, 
were  more  likely  to  be  critical  than  admiring.  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  was  the  case.  The  lecture  (delivered  in  lecturer's, 
not  orator's,  style)  was  rerum  teneriwn  tenuissinvum,  no  substance 
in  it  at  all.  My  brother,  who  was  called  upon  to  move  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  (and  who  performed  that  duty  willingly,  and 
I  think,  gracefully  enough),  could  not  say  anything  particularly 
complimentary  about  the  lecture,  and  did  not  attempt  to  do  so ; 
but  was  content  to  speak  of  the  compliment  paid  to  the  auditory 
by  the  presence,  and  by  the  speech  before  them  of  such  a  man. 
In  his  speech,  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Gladstone 
came  out  more  as  an  orator ;  and  he  gave  utterance  to  feelings 
towards  Oxford,  which  must  have  been  dormant,  or  suppressed, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  sincerity  of  which  I  do  not 
doubt.  It  is,  after  all,  quite  possible,  that  the  object  of  the 
whole  of  this  interlude  in  his  life  of  incessant  public  activity, 
was  to  renew  the  feelings  and  memories  of  his  early  youth,  and 
take  in  a  new  draught  of  pure  and  simple  youthfulness,  in  his 
eighty-first  year. 

Our  session  of  Parliament  has  begun  better  and  more 
quietly  than  was  expected.  In  the  absurd  Privilege  motion 
which  Harcourt  interposed  before  the  Address,  Gladstone  took 
no  very  violent  part ;  and  his  speech  on  the  Address  itself  was 
eminently  pacific.  We  (the  Unionists)  are  in  rather  better 
spirits,  on  account  of  our  success  in  retaining  a  seat  for  Lanark- 
shire against  so  strong  a  Gladstonian  candidate  as  Sir  Charles 
Tennant ;  showing  that,  even  in  Scotland,  we  can  sometimes  loin. 
To-night,  the  Judges'  Eeport  in  the  Eoyal  Commission  business 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament.  To-morrow,  I  suppose,  we 
shall  know  what  it  is. 

Blackmook,  Pbteksfield,  Zrd  April  1890. 

.  .  .  Your  letter  of  the  12th  March  is  just  to  hand.  I 
suppose,  when  you  wrote  it,  you  had  not  seen  my  long  speech, 
of  the  25th  February,  about  the  Parnell,  etc.  "  Special  Commis- 
sion."    I  do  not  see  what  it  was  possible  for  the  judges  to  do. 
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with  respect  to  the  part  of  the  case  which,  on  Pigott's  break- 
down, the  counsel  for  the  Times  abandoned,  except  to  find 
partially  for  the  accused.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  real 
importance  of  the  particular  personal  questions  on  which  they 
have  so  found,  was  in  the  feeling  which  men  in  general  would 
naturally  have  against  every  sort  of  foul  play  against  a  political 
adversary,  whatever,  and  however  grave,  might  be  the  things 
which  he  had  really  done.  Of  this,  the  party  in  alliance  with 
Parnell  have  (as  might  be  expected)  taken  all  the  advantage 
which  they  possibly  could ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  have 
overshot  the  mark ;  and  those  who  read  the  Report  itself  (and 
they  are  very  many)  will  not  fail  to  see — unless  they  are  already 
in  sympathy  with  crime — that  the  general  case,  in  which  the 
public  alone  has  any  important  interest,  is  fully  made  out,  and 
that  its  cumulative  effect  is  very  great  indeed.  You  (I  presume), 
when  you  wrote,  had  not  read  the  Report,  but  had  only  seen  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  papers. 

I  suppose  when  an  Irishman  and  an  Irishman  meet  together, 
and  talk  over  things  in  which  they  have  a  strong  interest,  they 
(or  one  of  them)  cannot  help  colouring  them  in  a  way  which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  not 
possible  that  Lord  Spencer  can  have  meant  to  convey  to  Miss 
Burke's  mind  the  idea  that  he  considered  (for  I  am  sure  he  never 
did  consider)  Parnell  or  other  M.P.'s  to  be  implicated  in  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
that  the  judges  (who  rightly  conducted  the  whole  general  inquiry 
upon  judicial  principles)  ought  to  have  sent,  propria  motu,  for  any 
of  the  Government  officials  of  Dublin  Castle,  to  throw  further 
light  upon  a  part  of  the  case  which  was  practically  abandoned 
and  at  an  end. 

I  do  not  think,  when  you  have  read  the  Report,  that  you  will 
any  longer  be  under  the  impression  that  there  has  been  an 
acquittal,  complete  or  incomplete,  upon  "  the  worst  charges."  The 
charge  of  connection  with  the  Invincibles,  and  possible  know- 
ledge of  their  design,  was  not  made  by  the  Times  itself  :  it  was 
only  an  irmuendo,  extracted  (the  judges  thought,  reasonably) 
from  a  foolish  Times  leader,  by  Sir  Charles  Russell ;  and  for  this 
there  was  held  to  be  "no  foundation."  Of  the  forged  letters, 
the  language  did  not  amount  (if  they  had  been  genuine)  to  any- 
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thing  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Burke 
deserved  no  sympathy ;  from  which,  participation  in  the  crime, 
direct  or  indirect,  certainly  could  not  have  heen  inferred.  Not 
to  have  done  these  particular  things  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
counteract  in  the  least  what  were  done,  and  found  proved.  Even 
if  innocence  of  a  particular  crime  were  a  virtue,  Parnell's  name 
would  be  left  (like  that  of  Byron's  "Corsair")  "Linked  with  one 
virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

Our  general  political  situation  has  improved  a  little.  We 
have  lately  retained  one  contested  seat  in  Scotland,  and  have  won 
another  from  the  Gladstonians ;  and  we  keep  Windsor,  by  a  better 
majority  than  at  former  elections.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  lose 
Carnarvon,  it  will  be  because  the  Welsh  dissenters  have  been  bribed 
by  the  promise  of  Welsh  Disestablishment,  for  which  they  are  rabid. 

Blackmooe,  l\th  September  1890. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  1  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  have 
been  occupying  the  Vicarage  house  here  for  a  month,  and  left  it 
last  Monday.  There  was  scarcely  any  week-day  on  which  we 
did  not  spend  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  together — I  think 
with  pleasure  to  us  both ;  certainly  to  me.  He  is  a  good  man 
and  true. 

So  the  death  of  Newman — which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  prepared  for,  however  great  the  void  left  in  the  world  by  the 
removal  of  so  unique  and  venerated  a  presence — has  been  followed 
by  that  of  Liddon,  for  which  I  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  which 
has  been  as  great  a  shock  to  me  as  any  such  event  can  be  to  a 
man  whose  own  time  draws  near  to  its  end.  I  look  about  me 
and  ask  myself,  Is  there  now  any  great  man  left  to  this  poor 
Church  of  England,  upon  which  (probably)  a  time  of  trial,  un- 
known before  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  quickly 
coming  ?  Who  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  to  be  found  1  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  :  the  strength  which  should  have  been  husbanded 
for  this  time  has  been  frittered  away  in  trifles  (as  it  seems  to 
me) ;  and  the  only  man  who  rose  much  above  them,  since 
Newman,  Keble,  and  Pusey — I  ought  to  add  Lightfoot — is 
now  gone.  But,  if  it  be  God's  will.  He  can  save  by  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  strong — by  few  as  by  many  ; 

^  Bishop  Harold  Browne. 
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and  if  His  purposes  are  to  be  accomplislied  by  ways  which  we 
fear,  and  do  not  understand,  no  qualities  of  individual  men 
could  prevent,  or  for  any  long  time  stay,  their  accomplishment. 

I  knew  Liddon  well,  and  not  only  admired,  but  loved  him. 
We  did  not,  I  suppose,  agree  about  all  things ;  but  there  were 
no  differences  between  us  to  affect  my  general  judgment  of  his 
character,  or  of  the  value  and  importance  of  his  teaching  and 
influence. 

You  asked,  in  your  letter,  how  I  understand  the  words  in 
St.  Matthew  (who  alone  has  them),  av  e?  IleTpos,  etc.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  give  you  satisfaction,  or  suggest  anything  new  to  you. 
But  I  bold  to  the  interpretation  which  distinguishes  between 
irerpos  and  Trerpa.  The  masculine  word  is  "  a  stone,"  the  feminine 
"  a  rock''  I  understand  our  Lord  to  call  the  Apostle,  on  account 
of  his  confession — whether  made  of  himself  and  for  himself,  or 
as  spokesman  of  the  Twelve — a  stone,  i.e.  the  first  stone  of  the 
Church  to  be  built,  hrl  Tavry  Trj  mrpi}.  The  Eock  being  our 
Lord  Himself,  whom  Peter  had  just  confessed  in  the  words,  Si 
et  6  X/DtcrT09,  6  vlh's  Tov  9eov  tov  ^wvto's  :  words  which  meant  the 
fulfilment,  in  Him,  of  all  the  Scripture  promises  of  an  anointed 
Saviour.  (Compare  St.  Peter's  own  words,  1  Peter  ii.  4-8, 
and  Eph.  ii.  20-22.)  I  think  this  view  confirmed  by  our 
Lord's  words  in  Matt.  xvi.  17,  which  immediately  follow  the 
confession  of  the  Faith  and  precede  the  name  given.- — Ever  yours 
affectionately,  Sblbokne. 

To  GoLDWiN  Smith,  Esq. 

Blackmoob,  Pbteksfibld,  21st  November  1890. 
.  .  The  political  outlook  in  this  country  has  not  improved 
since  we  last  exchanged  thoughts  about  it.  Gladstone  has 
become  more  reckless  than  ever,  and  seems  not  to  be  at  all 
particular  about  the  means  which  he  uses  to  gain  support  or  to 
damage  his  opponents.  Every  representative  of  the  crudest  and 
most  disorganising  ideas,  social  and  political,  is  encouraged  to 
believe  that  he  may  get  his  price,  if  only  he  will  help  to  bring 
back  Gladstone  to  power,  and  enable  him  to  carry  his  next 
scheme  for  Irish  misrule.  And  the  combinations  of  all  these 
different  sections  against  the  Conservatives  and  Unionists  has 
told  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  make  it  at  least  prob- 
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able  that,  after  the  next  election,  the  battle  of  1886  will  have 
to  be  fought  over  again,  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  position  of  the  Government,  de- 
pendent from  the  first  on  the  support  of  Liberal  Unionists  who 
did  not  feel  themselves  able  to  take  a  share  of  official  responsi- 
bility, and  never  very  strong  in  its  present  composition,  has 
become  weaker  from  year  to  year.  It  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  bad 
look-out  for  the  rising  generations ;  but  I  shall  probably  not  live 
to  see  what  comes  of  it.  I  shall,  at  least,  have  the  consolation 
of  leaving  behind  me  a  son,  who  has  not  hitherto  been  wanting 
(and  I  trust  never  will  be)  in  pluck  and  resolution  to  do  his  duty 
according  to  his  lights. — Believe  me,  ever  yours  affectionately, 

Selborne. 

To  Lady  Sophia  Palmer 

33  Geosvenok  Road,  27(h  November  1890. 

.  .  .  We  are  quite  well  here ;  and  it  has  pleased  God  to 
bring  me  to  the  end  of  my  seventy-eighth  year.  I  make  it  my 
principal  birthday  pleasure  to  write  to  you. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  curious  political  episode,  which  (as 
long,  at  all  events,  as  it  remains  unsettled)  may  give  the  Govern- 
ment an  easier  time  during  this  short  session  than  they  had 
anticipated.  The  voting  of  the  address  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  only  one  night's — and  that  a  very  short — debate,  is 
a  thing  which  has  not  happened  for  many  years.  You  will  no 
doubt  have  seen,  by  telegrams  or  otherwise,  the  substance  of 
what  has  happened :  how  Gladstone  sent  for  M'Carthy,  to  tell 
him  that  Parnell  must  not  go  on  as  leader  of  the  Irish  party ; 
how,  nevertheless,  the  Irish  members  were  permitted  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  to  receive  Parnell  with  enthusiasm,  and  unanimously  to 
re-elect  him  their  leader;  and  how  he  accepted  their  choice. 
The  next  move  was  for  Gladstone  to  write  an  angry  and  per- 
emptory letter  to  John  Morley  the  same  evening,  which  (pro- 
ducing no  effect,  for  it  is  certain  that  it  was  shown  to  Parnell) 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning.  It  is  charac- 
teristically Gladstonian :  seeming  to  imply  that  the  Irish  must 
make  their  choice  between  Parnell  and  himself ;  but  really  say- 
ing only  that  the  continuance  of  Parnell,  "  at  the  present  moment," 
would    "almost   nullify"   (! !)    his    own   leadership.      The    Irish 
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members  have  had  two  meetings,  and  have  postponed  their  final 
resolutions  till  Monday,  in  order  (it  is  said)  to  obtain  the  advice 
of  Dillon  and  O'Brien.  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  their 
deciding  either  way ;  but  I  rather  expect  that  they  will  yield 
(for  the  present,  and  to  save  an  open  rupture)  to  Gladstone. 
But  if  Parnell  chooses  to  hold  his  own,  he  (and  not  G-lad- 
stone)  will,  I  think,  be  master  of  the  situation.  For  Gladstone 
toill  go  on,  however  disagreeable  the  situation  may  be ;  he  cannot 
change  again,  at  eighty-one ;  and  he  mil  not  retire.  Going  on,  he 
must  still  devote  all  his  energies  to  Parnell's  cause,  which  is  all 
that  Parnell  wants ;  and  every  nerve  will  be  strained,  as  before, 
to  win  every  election;  nor  do  I  think  the  elections  would  be 
much  affected  by  what  has  happened,  as  the  Gladstonians  will 
point  to  Gladstone's  letter  as  enough  to  get  them  out  of  the  dis- 
credit attached  to  Parnell's  name. — Ever  your  most  affectionate 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Countess  Waldegeave 

Blaokmooe,  Pbtbesi'ibld,  28th  November  1890. 

I  must  write  a  line  or  two  to  thank  you,  and  to  ask  you  to 
thank  dear  Teddy  for  me,  for  your  two  birthday  letters — ^most 
welcome,  as  all  the  love  of  my  dear  children  and  grandchildren 
always  is.  I  also  received  letters  from  Oxford — both  from  May 
and  from  Madge.  .  .  . 

The  political  position  will  end,  I  should  think,  in  Parnell 
being  forced,  against  his  will,  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But,  however  it  may  end,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  make  much 
difference  in  political  prospects  as  some  may  suppose.  If  Parnell 
maintains  his  post,  Gladstone  (in  my  opinion)  will  not  retire  ;  but 
will  content  himself  with  his  protest,  and  go  on  just  as  before. — 
Your  most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

To  Lady  Sophia  Palmer 

33  Gkosvenor  Eoab,  2nd  December  1890. 

.  .  .  Last  night  I  was  one  of  the  spectators  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Home  theatricals,  which  were  wonderfully  well 
done.  .  .  . 

The  Parnellite  mess  continues :  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
members  are  evidently  against  him ;  but  he  seems  to  be  confident 
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that  his  supporters  in  Ireland  (except,  perhaps,  the  E.G.  bishops) 
will  stick  by  him ;  and  he  maintains  a  very  bold  attitude.  He 
and  his  friends  are  pr£|,ying  for  delay ;  and  they  say  it  ought  not 
to  be  settled  ■without  ascertaining  the  views  of  their  constituents ; 
and  then,  not  in  England,  but  in  Dublin.  His  opponents  insist 
that  they  should  settle  it  without  delay,  and  here ;  and,  as  they 
are  the  majority,  they  will  no  doubt  have  their  way  for  the 
time.  But  what  the  end  may  be  I  cannot  prophesy.  Mean- 
while, the  Government  are  getting  on  swimmingly  with  their 
business.  The  Tithe  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  last  night,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  will  be  so  too,  if  not 
to-night,  in  the  course  of  this  week. — Ever,  darling  child,  your 
most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 


Something,  before  I  bring  these  Memorials  to  a 
close,  remains  to  be  said  of  those  from  whom  I  was 
separated  in  1886,  and  chiefly  of  the  great  man  who 
was  so  long  my  leader. 

Among  my  colleagues  of  1885  I  had  been  on 
closer  and  more  confidential  terms  with  some  from 
whom  I  had  to  part  company  on  the  Irish  question, 
than  with  any,  except  Lord  Northbrook,  of  those 
who  agreed  with  me  upon  it.  With  Sir  William 
Harcourt  I  had  an  intimacy  of  many  years'  standing. 
I  have  said  something  of  him  elsewhere,^  and,  though 
it  would  be  easy  to  say  much  of  his  later  develop- 
ments, I  prefer  to  pay  to  our  former  friendship  the 
tribute  of  silence.  Mr.  Childers  had  given  me  valu- 
able support  in  my  departmental  reforms,  and  had 
shown  much  kindness  to  my  son.  Towards  George 
Lefevre  my  feelings  had  been  aff'ectionate ; — with 
Lord   Kimberley   and    Lord   Eosebery   I   had  very 
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friendly  relations :  and  my  esteem  for  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  was  great.  Lord  Granville 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  me  on  many 
subjects,  public  and  private ;  and  that  graciousness 
of  manner  in  which  he  excelled  almost  all  men,  and 
which  in  him  was  not  only  the  fruit  of  a  courtier's 
education,  but  the  ornament  of  a  kindly  nature,  was 
manifested  towards  me  in  a  way  which  left  no  doubt 
of  its  sincerity.  I  not  only  liked,  but  esteemed  and 
admired  him.  In  all  public  affairs  which  passed 
through  his  hands,  he  was  adroit  and  generally 
prudent ;  a  shrewd  judge  of  men  and  things  :  seldom 
wrong  when  he  relied  on  his  own  judgment;  and 
very  disinterested.  More  than  once  the  first  ofl&ce 
in  the  State  seemed  to  be  within  his  reach  :  and  he 
had  qualities  which  would  have  gone  far  to  enable 
him  to  fill  it  well, — temper,  tact,  moderation  of  spirit, 
hereditary  and  loyal  attachment  to  his  party,  unfail- 
ing resource  and  skill  in  debate.  But,  when  that 
prospect  disappeared,  there  was  no  sign  of  disappoint- 
ment, no  jealousy  of  those  who  had  stood  in  the  way, 
no  hesitation  to  co-operate  with  them,  no  after- 
thought for  his  own  advantage  if  the  opportunity 
should  occur. 

All  these  were  colleagues  with  whom  it  was  agree- 
able to  be  associated  during  the  time  that  I  served 
with  them,  but  Gladstone  was  pre-eminent  above 
them  all.  My  feeling  towards  him  had  a  difierent 
history,  and  was  different  in  kind.  It  went  back  to 
the  time  when  he  left  Oxford  surrounded  with  a  halo 
of  academical  glory,  and  at  once  gave  proof  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  of  the  greatness  which  was  to 
come. 

His  sympathies  with  the  religious  movement  of 
which,  from  1883,  Oxford  was  the  fountain  and  centre, 
were  very  strong ;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  conceal 
them.  When,  in  1838  and  1840,  he  published  his 
books  on  The  State  in  its  relations  to  the  Church, 
and  Church  principles  considered  in  their  results, 
placing  religion  and  churchmanship  in  the  forefront 
of  his  politics,  he  was  hailed,  by  one  of  the  chief  organs 
of  that  movement,  as  the  future  leader  of  a  new 
generation  of  statesmen,  to  whom  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  Church  would  be  dearer  than  any  earthly 
ties^ :  and  he  became,  to  myself  and  many  others,  the 
object  of  unbounded  trust.  Archbishop  Whately 
might  describe  the  mind  of  the  author  of  those  works 
as  "  full  of  cul-de-sacs," — leading  to  "  the  midst  of  a 
thicket  or  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  without  his  being 
aware  of  it."^  Macaulay  might  say,  that  whatever  he 
saw  was  "  reflected  and  disturbed  by  a  false  medium 
of  passions  and  prejudices,"  and  that  "his  rhetoric, 
often  good  of  its  kind,  darkened  and  perplexed  the 
logic  which  it  should  illustrate."^  We  were  less  wise  : 
to  us  he  was,  applying  Othello's  words,  "As  one 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite."* 

Time  went  on,  and  he  changed  his  mind  about 

1  British  Critic  of  1839  (then  edited  by  John  Henry  Newman), 
vol.  26,  pp.  355-397. 

2  Archbishop   Whately's  Life   and    Correspondence   (first   edition, 
1866),  vol.  ii.  pp.  92,  93. 

3  Edinburgh  Review,  1839,  vol.  69,  p.  233. 
*  Othello,  Act  V.  Scene  2. 
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some  things,  and  explained  himself  in  ways  which  left 
some  people  more  in  the  dark  than  they  were  before. 
But  his  explanations  held  good  with  us  :  he  was  still 
our  "  bright  particular  star,"  moving  in  an  orbit  in 
which  we  thought  we  could  follow  him.  When  his  in- 
dignation was  poured  out  against  Neapolitan  tyranny, 
we  did  not  ask  whether  it  was  done  wisely  for  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view,  or  share  the  misgivings  of  a 
man  of  great  experience  in  public  aflPairs,  who  knew 
and  loved  him  well,  and  who  wrote  : — "  He  is  one  of 
the  best  men  in  existence ;  but  he  has  done  more 
mischief  by  this  ill-advised  proceeding  than  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  ;  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  will  in  the 
course  of  his  life  do  much  more."^ 

He  rose  higher  and  higher;  "sailing"  at  last 
(the  words  are  Mrs.  Selwyn's)  "  on  the  top  of  the 
democratic  wave."^  But  even  then  we  followed  him. 
We  felt  no  perplexities  (as  some  of  his  friends  did^) 
about  any  excess  or  defect  or  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  in 
his  conscience.  Nor  would  our  confidence  in  him  have 
been  shaken,  if  we  had  known  that  Lord  Palmerston 
"  feared  his  character,  his  views,  and  his  temperament," 
and  thought  him  "  a  dangerous  man,  who,  if  kept  in 
Oxford,  would  be  partially  muzzled,  but,  if  sent  else- 
where, would  run  wild"*:  or  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  1860,  regarded  him  as  "an  audacious  innovator," 

1  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Princess  Lieven,  29tli  October  1851 — 
(privately  printed). 

2  Curteis'  Bishop  Selwyn  (1889),  p.  279. 

^  See  Appendix  to  Archdeacon  G.  A.  Denison's  Mr.  Gladstone,  etc., 
pp.  35-37  (Ridgway,  1885). 

*  Hodder's    Life    of  Lord    Shaftesbury,    vol.    iii.    pp.    187,    188 
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with  "an  insatiable  desire  of  popularity,"  and  "a 
fervent  imagination,  which  furnished  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  support  of  them."^  We  should  have  looked 
upon  these  as  the  judgments  of  men  of  the  world, 
prejudiced  against  his  religious  opinions,  and  who  did 
not  understand  him. 

In  a  remarkable  letter,  written  by  himself  to 
Bishop  Wilberforce  on  the  occasion  of  his  rejection  by 
Oxford  in  1865,  and  published  in  the  Bishop's  Life, 
by  his  son,^  he  said  : — "  My  revenge,  which  I  do  not 
desire,  but  would  baffle  if  I  could,  all  lies  in  that  little 
word  future,  in  my  address  :  *  which  I  wrote  with  a 
consciousness  that  it  is  deeply  charged  with  meaning ; 
and  that  which  shall  come  will  come.  There  have 
been  two  great  deaths,  or  transmigrations  of  spirit, 
in  my  political  existence ;  one  very  slow,  the 
breaking  of  ties  with  my  original  party ;  the  other 
very  short  and  sharp,  the  breaking  of  the  tie 
with  Oxford.  There  will  probably  be  a  third,  and 
no  more." 

It   became   by   degrees   apparent,    that    not   his 

(Gladstone  was  reported  to  have  said  of  himself  that  he  was  "un- 
muzzled," when  he  went  to  South  Lancashire). 

1  Greville's  Memoirs,  1852-60,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

2  VoL  iii.  pp.  162,  163.     (The  date  is  21st  July  1865). 

^  The  introductory  part  of  his  valedictory  address  to  the  Electors 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  dated  the  18th  July  1865  (here  referred 
to),  was  in  these  words  : — "  After  an  arduous  connection  of  eighteen 
years,  I  bid  you  respectfully  farewell.  My  earnest  purpose  to  serve 
you,  my  many  faults  and  shortcomings,  the  incidents  of  the  political 
relations  between  the  University  and  myself  established  in  1847,  so 
often  questioned  in  vain,  and  now  at  length  finally  dissolved,  I  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  future  "  {Times,  19th  July  1865). 
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secular  politics  only,  but  his  views  on  some  important 
questions  affecting  the  Church,  had  undergone  a 
change.  To  me  this  made  a  difference,  very  serious 
as  far  as  it  went.  But  my  general  confidence  in  him 
was  not  destroyed. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  he  gave  me 
his  confidence ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  must  have  been 
to  some  extent;  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
desired  my  ofiicial  co-operation,  or  have  given  me 
(as  he  did)  many  proofs  of  personal  regard ;  in  which 
he  was,  I  am  sure,  sincere.  But  there  are  degrees 
of  confidence ;  some  men  are,  and  some  are  not, 
admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  I  cannot  boast  that 
with  him  I  had  that  privilege,  highly  as  I  might 
have  esteemed  it ;  which  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  something  in  myself,  and  partly  to  the  effect  of 
circumstances  beyond  my  power.  The  business  of 
my  profession,  beginning  daily  at  an  early  hour,  cut 
me  off  from  opportunities  which  others  had  of  frequent 
social  intercourse  with  him ;  and  habits  of  familiar 
personal  intimacy,  if  not  formed  early  in  life,  are 
seldom  formed  afterwards.  And  the  attraction  of 
common  principles  on  subjects  to  which  we  both 
attached  cardinal  importance  was  limited  between  us 
by  a  tendency  to  divergence  of  opinion,  after  a  certain 
point,  as  to  their  practical  application.  We  were 
not  of  quite  the  same  mind  as  to  the  existing  Church 
Establishments.  Putting  the  case  of  Ireland  apart, 
I  thought  more,  and  he  less,  of  the  duty  of  main- 
taining them.  I  agreed  with  him  that,  if  the  choice 
ever  came  to  be  between  things  spiritual  and  things 
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temporal,  the  temporal  must  give  way,  the  spiritual 
prevail.  But  he  never  seemed  to  me  (after  those 
"transmigrations  of  spirit"  of  which  he  wrote  in 
1865  to  Bishop  Wilberforce)  to  rate  at  their  true 
value  the  benefits  of  Establishment  to  the  State,  or 
of  endowment  to  the  Church : — and  his  view,  even 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  question,  was,  I  thought, 
too  little  practical,  and  as  to  some  things  too  much 
affected  by  party  sympathies.  In  all  these  respects, 
his  later  opinions  were  more  in  agreement  than  his 
earlier,  or  my  own,  with  the  ruling  ideas  of  Newman, 
Hurrell  Froude,  Keble,  and  Pusey ;  except  that  they 
regarded  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  fundamentally 
opposed  to  true  church  principles ;  while  he  thought 
he  might  best  advance  those  principles  by  throwing 
himself  unreservedly  into  it,^  so  far,  at  all  events, 
as  politics  were  concerned.  My  essential  agreement 
with  him,  which  lay  behind  those  questions,  was  for 
a  long  time  stronger  than  the  tendencies  to  difference, 
and  was  a  potent  bond  of  union  between  us  :  but  the 
sense  that  such  tendencies  existed  may  have  con- 
tributed to  prevent  our  relations  with  each  other 
from  ripening  into  closer  personal  intimacy  than  they 
did. 

Besides  community  of  aims  or  agreement  of 
principles,  there  was  another  cause  of  his  ascendency 
over  my  own  and  other  minds,  in  the  very  rare  com- 
bination of  shining  qualities,  which  was  found  in 
him  beyond  any  other  statesman  of  modern  times. 
This  was  felt,  not  only  by  those  who  followed  him 

1  See  rnite,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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as  a  political  leader,  but  by  many  who  did  not.  I 
toucbed  upon  it  in  my  speech  at  Reading  on  the 
14tb  of  November  1883,  referring  to  what  bad  been 
said  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  not  many  days  before 
by  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  year 
and  Conservative  member  for  the  City  of  London ; 
who  applied  to  him  Horace's  lines  to  Augustus  ^ : — 

"  Praesenti  tibi  matures  largimur  honores, 
Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  aras, 
Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes." 

I  said  on  that  occasion,  that  the  secret  of  his 
marvellous  popularity  was  to  be  found  in  the  opinion 
universally  entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
the  height  of  his  character,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  people  and  desire  for  their  good,  more  than  in 
his  energy,  eloquence,  and  intellectual  gifts,  how- 
ever admirable.  It  was  the  manner  in  which  these 
characteristics  were  blended  in  him,  which  raised 
him  to  so  great  a  pre-eminence  above  other  men. 

His  private  life  was,  indeed,  without  a  flaw.  He 
was  warm  in  all  his  domestic  affections  and  friend- 
ships, assiduous  in  his  attention  to  those  prostrated 
by  sickness  or  age,  full  of  feeling  for  other  men's 
bereavements,  strict  in  the  performance  of  all  known 
duties.  He  preferred  misconstruction  to  missing 
opportunities   of  doing   good.      In  his  conversation 


ad  Augustum:  Epist.  lib.  ii.  1.  15-17) — I  translated 
them  for  the  benefit  of  those  present  who  might  not  understand 
Latin : — 

' '  Thy  honours  do  not  wait  for  death  ;  ev'n  now 
Men  build  thee  altars,  and  thy  name  revere  ; 
No  time  to  come,  they  say,  his  like  will  show  ; 
No  generation  past  has  seen  his  peer. " 
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there  was  no  moroseness  or  reserve ;  it  was  easy 
and  agreeable,  far  alike  from  austerity  and  levity. 
His  interests  were  cosmopolitan :  his  acquirements 
wide  and  multifarious,  and  all  at  his  command.  He 
was  a  lover  of  music,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  the 
fine  arts.  The  studies  of  his  youth  were  never  laid 
aside ;  in  some  of  them,  to  which  he  often  reverted 
in  the  midst  of  absorbing  public  occupations,  he  was 
a  specialist,  though  in  a  fanciful  way ;  for  he  saw 
things  in  Homer,  and  in  some  of  the  Homeric  person- 
ages, which  other  men,  learned  men  as  well  as 
ordinary,  could  not  see.^  He  spoke  more  than  one 
European  language  almost  as  easily  as  his  own.  He 
was  very  high,  if  not  first,  in  the  first  rank  of 
modern  orators ; — an  orator  of  the  difiuse  florid  kind, 
Ciceronian  rather  than  Demosthenic,  lofty  when 
dignity  was  necessary,  and  at  all  times  fluent  and 
animated ;  abounding  in  illustration  and  metaphor ; 
every  word  in  the  right  place,  every  sentence  well 
turned.  His  fertile  and  facile  pen  was  always  at 
work,  ranging  over  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects, 
and  treating  them,  not  very  profoundly  or  critically, 
but  never  without  ingenuity  and  force.  He  gave 
himself  no  rest ;  ^  when  the  idea  was  conceived,  there 

1  There  is  an  entry  of  a  dinner  at  "The  Club,"  on  the  11th  of 
May  1858,  at  which  Milman,  Grote,  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  were  present,  in  Lord  Carlisle's  diary  (privately  printed). 
"They  talked  of  Gladstone's  book  on  Homer  as  very  fanciful,  but 
worth  reading," — noticing,  as  one  of  the  fanciful  things  in  it,  some 
comparison  between  Latona  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2  Lord  Houghton  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Bunsen  on  the  1st  of 
May  1877:  "I  have  just  been  breakfasting  with  Gladstone.  .  .  . 
He  said  he  had  been  in  a  hurry  for  forty  years  ;  which  must  account 
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seemed  to  be  no  pause  before  the  anvil  was  struck, 
and  the  sparks  sent  out  to  fly  abroad.  There  was 
not  a  book  which  he  did  not  appear  to  have  read, 
not  a  topic  on  which  he  could  not  discourse  copiously. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  throwing  off 
public  cares  in  society,  and  of  relaxing  himself  by 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another, — politics,  theology, 
literature,  antiquities,  art, — everything  which  had 
interest  for  the  day.  In  all  that  he  said  and  did, 
he  was  vigorous  and  energetic ;  his  axe  was  as  keen 
and  his  stroke  as  effective,  in  the  natural  and  intel- 
lectual, as  in  the  political  world. 

All  lights  have  their  shadows ;  and  to  that  rule 
he  was  no  exception.  He  was  a  man  of  complex 
nature,  emotional,  vivid  in  all  phases  of  thought  and 
feeling.  In  all  men  there  are  some  contradictory 
elements ;  but  in  most  men  one  or  other  of  the 
opposing  elements  prevails ;  or,  if  it  does  not,  there 
is  a  corresponding  loss  of  energy.  All  the  contra- 
dictory elements  seemed  in  him  to  move  together, 
with  equal  or  almost  equal  power.  Free  from  the 
lower  forms  of  self-seeking,  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts  to  give  much  attention  to 
those  of  other  people.  His  opinions,  on  some  subjects 
of  great  moment,  were  in  a  constant  process  of  flux 
and  decomposition;  and  yet  he  was  impatient  of 
opposition  to  whatever  might  be  the  attitude  of  his 
mind  for  the  time  being.  There  was  in  his  thoughts 
about  many  things,  and  in  his  language  with  all  its 

for  many  of  his  shortcomings"  (Eeid's  Memoir  of  Lord  Houghton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  261). 
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glitter,  an  involution  and  indistinctness,  which  made 
his  footing  less  secure  than  it  seemed,  and  his  guid- 
ance less  safe.  With  great  appearance  of  tenacity  at 
any  given  moment,  his  mind  was  apt  to  be  moving 
indirectly  down  an  inclined  plane.  It  was  not  his 
habit  to  look  all  round  a  question,  or  to  take  in  with 
equal  patience  both  sides  of  an  argument ;  when  not 
a  partisan,  he  was  generally  an  antagonist.  He  had 
no  consistent  or  settled  respect  for  law.  He  had  a 
propensity  towards  intellectual  subtlety  and  casuistry, 
which  was  apt  to  mislead  him  as  to  the  proportions 
of  things  :  and  he  was  not  a  good  judge  of  the  char- 
acters of  men.''  He  was  too  readily  influenced  by 
opinions  which  fell  in  with  his  own  wishes  or  feelings, 
and  by  the  men  who  held  them ;  and  was  impatient 
of  the  dry  light  of  facts,  when  facts  told  the  other 
way.  Hence  he  often  saw  facts  through  a  partial 
and  distorted  medium.  He  could  see  into  millstones 
further  than  other  men  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  not  seeing  what  he  did  not 
like.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  throwing  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  proper  subjects  for 
that  operation  (of  whom  in  this  world  there  are 
many) ;  and  he  could  practise  it  not  less  skilfully 
upon  himself.     There  was  hardly  anything  of  which 

1  Lord  Houghton  threw  into  the  following  verses  a  contrast,  in 
that  respect,  between  him  and  Lord  Beaconsfield : — 
"  We  spoke  of  two  high  names  of  speech  and  pen, 
How  each  was  seeing,  and  how  each  was  blind  : 
Knew  not  mankind,  but  keenly  knew  all  men ; 

Knew  nought  of  men,  but  knew  and  loved  mankind." 

(Reid's  Memoir  of  Lord  Houghton,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.) 
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he  could  not  persuade  himself,  when  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  or  feelings  set  in  a  particular  direction. 
His  high  spirit  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  pugnacity  : 
and  his  excitement,  when  at  red  heat,  overflowed  in 
philippics, — sometimes  in  speeches,  letters,  and  other 
fugitive  ways, — sometimes  (as  in  the  cases  of  Naples, 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  Bulgarian  "  Lessons  in 
Massacre")  more  deliberately  in  pamphlet  form. 
There  was  something  volcanic  in  the  underground 
currents  of  his  mind;  of  the  direction  of  which  (to 
judge  from  his  own  explanations)  he  had  some  con- 
sciousness, but  of  which,  till  they  broke  out  in  un- 
expected places,  there  were  no  indications  intelligible 
to  other  men.  His  antipathies  were  not  less  strong 
than  his  sympathies ;  and  he  repressed  them  too 
little,  when  they  were  against  classes  or  institutions. 
Public  opposition  had  the  effect,  not  of  making  him 
more  circumspect,  but  of  stirring  him  up  like  a  war- 
horse  to  battle.  Of  this  there  were  many  instances 
throughout  his  career :  and,  as  he  grew  older  and 
more  powerful,  the  habit  became  inveterate.  An 
optimist  always  as  to  his  own  doings,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  dispassionate  or  equitable  judge  of  others  with 
whom  he  might  be  in  controversy.  He  prided  him- 
self upon  his  constructive  power :  but,  if  he  had  it, 
he  did  not  give  it  fair  play.  His  chief  legislative 
performances,  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  gave  way,  like 
houses  of  cards,  before  combination  and  faction, 
which  he  at  last  rather  abetted  than  resisted.  His 
success  in  the  destructive  line  was  much  less  doubtful. 
He  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  flattery  of  party  and 
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the  pleasures  of  popular  applause.  In  that  respect, 
and  not  in  that  alone,  he  resembled  Lord  Chatham. 
Men  who  have  no  experience  of  the  pulchrum  est 
digito  monstrari,  et  dicier,  hie  est,^  may  be  unable  to 
make  due  allowance  for  its  effect  upon  those  who 
have  enjoyed  it  long,  and  are  always  in  expectation 
of  it.  From  a  taste  for  it,  other  men  besides  Lord 
Chatham,  great  in  their  several  ways,  have  not  been 
free.  Lord  Nelson  had  it  in  excess,  and  Goldsmith 
to  the  point  of  extravagance.  Dr.  Johnson  ^  said  of 
the  author  of  Clarissa  (of  whom  he  had  no  mean 
opinion)  that  he  "could  not  be  contented  to  sail 
quietly  down  the  stream  of  reputation,  without  long- 
ing to  taste  the  froth  from  every  stroke  of  the  oar." 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  to  audiences  on  railway 
platforms  and  in  other  strange  places  could  not  have 
been  so  profusely  poured  out  as  on  many  occasions 
they  were,  but  for  some  weakness  of  that  kind. 

If  history  were  searched  for  a  parallel  to 
Gladstone's  peculiarities  as  a  statesman  (though  any 
such  parallel  must  be  very  partial  and  imperfect)  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  better,  than 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  as  Mr.  Lecky^  has  sketched 
his  character. 

Ambitious,  fond  of  power,  and  at  the  same  time  restless  and 
impatient,  his  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible  to  the 
political  ideas  that  were  floating  through  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  Europe ;  and  he  was  an  inveterate  dreamer  of  dreams. 

1  Persius,  Sal.  i.  28. 

2  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes  (App.  to  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
ed.  1826,  vol.  iv.  p.  490). 

3  Lecky's  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  218. 
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Large,  comprehensive,  and  startling  schemes  of  policy, — radical 
changes  in  institutions,  manners,  tendencies,  habits,  and  tradi- 
tions,— had  for  him  an  irresistible  fascination. 

To  many  things  which  Gladstone  has  said  and 
done,  imagination  and  enthusiasm  are  a  sufficient 
key.  Of  this  there  was  a  striking  appreciation,  soon 
after  his  defeat  in  1886,  in  a  paper,^  the  master-spirit 
of  which  was  at  that  time  ardent  in  his  support, 

Mr.  Gladstone  sees  everything  as  in  a  mirage.  The  Promised 
Land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  is  always  just  a  little  ahead. 
With  siren  eloquence  he  allures  his  hearers  to  press  onward, 
ever  upward,  in  the  path  of  justice  and  right.  It  is  true,  that 
times  without  number  the  toil-worn  pilgrims  have  found  that 
the  fascinating  oasis  which  nerved  them  to  such  exertions 
vanished  as  they  approached  :  but  nothing  daunts  the  Old  Man's 
faith,  or  damps  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm.  His  speech  (referring 
to  one  made  the  day  before  at  Liverpool)  recalls  memories  of 
the  old  alchemists  who  were  always  just  on  the  point  of  dis- 
covering the  philosopher's  stone,  until  death  came  and  dissolved 
their  dreams.  He  is  a  poet,  an  idealist,  and  a  prophet.  The 
people  sit  at  his  feet  as  at  those  of  one  who  sees  visions,  and 
discoiu-ses  to  them  of  things  invisible.  He  keeps  the  great  con- 
troversy on  the  heights,  and  defends  every  shift  and  wile  in 
the  political  game  with  all  the  moral  fervour  of  a  Moses  descend- 
ing from  a  new  Sinai.  Herein  lies  his  superiority  as  an  election- 
eering force  to  all  his  competitors.  He  is  always  going  to 
inaugurate  the  Millennium. 

If  it  be  true,  that  down  to  the  end  of  June  1886 
he  "kept  the  great  controversy  on  the  heights,"  it 
was  certainly  not  long  afterwards,  that  he  ceased  to 
do  so.  To  differ  from  him  on  so  great  a  question 
of  national  policy  might  have  been  tolerable,  though 
painful :  but  it  soon  became  too  plain,  that  much 
1  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  29th  June  1886. 
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more  than  this  must  be  endured.     His  power  of  self- 
persuasion  affected  his  moral  judgment  of  men  and 
things  in  his  old  age,  in  a  way  which,  without  ex- 
perience, might  have  been  thought  impossible.     In 
the  electioneering  campaign  which  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  1886,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  in  which  he  has  played 
the  leading  part,  there  has  been  nothing  to  remind 
men  of  what  he  formerly  was,  except  the  old  elo- 
quence, and   the   restless   activity   and   indomitable 
pluck  and  energy,  more  than  ever  wonderful  in  a 
man  past  eighty.     A  new  "  transmigration  of  spirit " 
(it  cannot  have  been  that  foreseen  in  1865)  came 
over  him ;  he  accepted  it  with  as  much  alacrity  and 
apparent  self-satisfaction  as  if  it  had  been  always  so ; 
he   invested  it  with   the   authority  of  his  age,   his 
name,    his   character ;    and   under   its  influence   the 
statesman  was  transformed  into  the  demagogue.     Mr. 
Parnell  became,  for  four  years,  until  he  himself  broke 
the  spell,  the  special  object  of  his  admiration ;  and 
other  violent  spirits  of  the  "  League  "  were  glorified 
as  heroes  and  martyrs.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a 
leading  statesman  for  almost  half  a  century,  and  had 
been  legislating  in  a  drastic  way  for  Ireland  since 
1868.       But   now   he    persuaded    himself,    and    en- 
deavoured to   persuade   others,   that   he   had   never 
before   understood    Irish    history.       "Whatever    may 
have    been    the    misdeeds   of    the   great   men   who 
carried  the  Union,  he  had  not  during  all  those  years 
thought  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  inflame  popular 
animosities    by    expatiating    upon    them ;    now,    he 
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exhausted  against  them  to  the  dregs  the  rhetoric  of 
vituperation.  Irishmen  were  justified  in  regarding  a 
fundamental  constitutional  Statute,  under  which  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  had  been  governed  for 
eighty-nine  years,  as  destitute  of  moral  authority.^ 
He  had  many  times  acknowledged  that  the  first 
duty  of  Government  was  "  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
order  of  a  country,  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
those  who  desire  only  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  pur- 
sue their  avocations  in  peace."  ^  On  that  principle, 
he  had  in  1882  (to  speak  of  nothing  earlier)  sought 
and  obtained  from  Parliament  large  powers  for  the 
repression  and  prevention  of  intimidation  and  other 
crimes,  with  which  the  ordinary  law  had  been  found 
inadequate  to  deal.  But  when  his  successors  in 
office,  in  1887,  asked  and  obtained  for  the  same  pur- 
poses powers  similar  as  far  as  they  went,  but  in 
some  respects  less  stringent,  he  resisted  and  de- 
nounced them  to  the  uttermost ;  not  objecting  merely 
that  their  duration  was  not  (as  in  former  cases) 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  representing 
them  as  directed  against  lawful  combinations,  and 
not  against  crime.  He  became  the  apologist  of  the 
methods  by  which  his  new  allies  carried  on  their 
warfare  against  landlords  and  the  law  in  Ireland. 
In  1882,  he  had  described  "boycotting"  as  "com- 
bined intimidation,  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 

1  "  Plain  speaking  about  tlie  Union "  (Nineteenth  Century,  July 
1889). 

2  Hansard's  Debates,  2ncL  August  1866  :  also  Third  Series,  vol. 
41,  p.  634;  vol.  181,  p.  722.  (And  Guildliall  Speech  in  1880,  ante, 
chap,  xxiii.  p.  16.) 
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destroying  private  liberty  of  choice  by  fear  of  starv- 
ation,— inflicting  ruin,  and  driving  men  to  do  what 
they  did  not  want  to  do,  and  preventing  them  from 
doing  what  they  had  a  right  to  do  "  ;  which  (he  truly 
said)  was  illegal,  and  "  quite  difierent  from  the  right 
of  any  man  to  deal  with  one  person  rather  than 
another,  and  even  to  tell  others  that  he  was  doing 
so."^  Boycotting  continued  after  1886  to  be  prac- 
tised as  before,  except  so  far  as  the  Crimes  Act  (which 
he  had  resisted  and  denounced)  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  check  it :  there  was  no  change  in  the  system, 
its  objects,  or  its  character.  But  now,  in  his  speeches, 
it  was  reduced  to  mere  exclusive  dealing,  or  a  form 
of  trades  -  unionism  ;  "  combination  detached  from 
crime  "  ; — "  the  only  available  weapon  for  the  Irish 
people,  in  their  weakness  and  poverty,  against  the 
wealthy  and  the  strong."^  In  1881,  "rapine"  and 
"plunder"  were  his  words  for  the  designs  and  opera- 
tions of  the  League  against  the  landowners  of  Ireland.^ 
After  1886,  those  words  were  heard  no  more  :  and 
the  new  machinery,  then  invented,  of  the  "  Plan  of 
Campaign,"  for  determining,  at  the  will  of  the 
"  National  League "  without  recourse  to  the  Land 
Courts,  what  rents  the  tenants  on  whole  estates 
should  pay,  and  organising  combined  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  more, — was  extenuated,  not  to  say 
justified,  because  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  had 
not,  as  soon  as  the  new  Parliament  met,  accepted 

1  Hansard  (Third  Series),  vol.  269,  p.  1551. 

2  lUd.  voL  313,  p.  1203  ;  and  Speech  at  Swansea,  4tli  June  1887. 

3  Speeches  at  Leeds  and  Knowsley,  eth  and  28th  October  1881. 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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from  Mr.  Parnell  a  particular  plan  for  dealing  with 
arrears  of  rent.  Even  the  Pope,  after  inquiry  by  a 
Prelate  ^  sent  from  Eome  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
found  it  his  duty  to  condemn  the  immorality  of 
"boycotting"  and  the  "Plan  of  Campaign":  his 
Eescript  of  1889  did  that,  and  no  more.  But  of 
this  use  of  the  moral  authority  of  the  Chief  Bishop 
of  Western  Christendom,  Mr.  Gladstone, — addressing 
some  of  his  Wesleyan  admirers  in  London,^ — could 
say  : — "  The  Pope  was  induced  to  fulminate  what  was 
called  a  Eescript  against  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland. 
He  thereby,  in  my  opinion,  at  great  cost  to  his  own 
influence  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  purely 
spiritual  authority, — at  very  great  cost,  damage,  and 
detriment  to  himself, — undoubtedly  did  his  utmost 
to  prop  up  a  labouring  and  falling  cause,  namely, 
that  of  the  anti- Irish  party  in  this  country."  Ee- 
sistance  to  the  Crimes  Act,  after  it  had  become  law, 
was  encouraged ;  all  measures  taken  to  enforce  it 
were  condemned ;  the  Government,  the  magistrates, 
and  even  the  police,  were  stigmatised  as  wrongdoers, 
whenever  the  use  of  force  became  necessary  to  sup- 
press unlawful  assemblies,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  any  pretext  for  attacking  them  could  be  found. 
All  material  facts  were  seen  as  they  were  represented 
by  the  partisans  and  organs  of  the  "  National  League  " ; 
— whatever  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment went  for  nothing. 

More  than  this  appeared  to  be  necessary,  to  gain 
for   his   new   Irish   policy   the   requisite   amount  of 

1  Mgr.  Persico.  2  30th  July  1890. 
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British  support.  There  were  sections  of  opinion  in 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  England,  which  expected  de- 
mands of  their  own  to  be  satisfied,  and  could  not  be 
got  to  care  about  Irish  Home  Eule  except  as  a  means 
towards  that  end :  they  were  encouraged  to  believe 
that  they  might  have  their  terms.  Some  people  in 
Wales  and  Scotland  thought  that  what  was  good  for 
Ireland  would  be  good  for  Wales  and  Scotland  too  : 
they  were  told  that,  if  a  sufficient  number  desired  it, 
this  might  and  ought  to  be  done.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  said  at  Aberdeen,  as  far  back  as  1871,^  that  "if 
Ireland  were  given  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  Scotland 
and  Wales  would  be  just  as  well  entitled  to  it."  But 
at  that  time  he  added,  that  so  "to  disintegrate  the 
great  capital  institutions  of  the  country"  would  be 
"  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all 
mankind."  The  political  Nonconformists  and  their 
ministers,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  demanded 
the  disestablishment  of  the  National  Churches.  Be- 
tween them  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  demonstrations  of 
mutual  confidence  were  effusively  interchanged ;  and 
disestablishment,  first  in  Wales,  and  afterwards  in 
Scotland,  was  with  his  concurrence  declared  to  be 
part  of  the  new  "  Liberal "  programme,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  him  in  Parliament  by  speech  and  vote. 
About  England,  nothing  was  said ;  — his  Liberation- 
ist  allies  doubtless  understood  what  the  necessary 
sequel  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  given  must 
be,  too  well  to  require  anything  explicit  on  that 
point.  Gladstone's  words  were  on  record,  spoken  in 
1  27tli  September  1871. 
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the  House  of  Commons  when  he  opposed  "Welsh  dis- 
establishment in  1870/ — that  there  was  "complete 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  for  every  practical  purpose 
historical  identity  between  the  Church  in  Wales  and 
the  rest  of  the  Church  of  England " ;  so  as  to  make 
it  "practically  impossible  to  separate  the  one  case 
from  the  other."  Those  words  were  as  true  when 
he  abandoned  the  Welsh  Church  to  its  enemies,  and 
voted  for  its  disestablishment,  as  when  he  defended 
it.  The  question  of  the  franchise  also  was  to  be 
reopened,  under  the  ambiguous  formula  of  "  one  man, 
one  vote  "  ; — members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
to  be  paid,  in  order  to  encourage  the  entrance  into  it 
of  men  not  independent  in  their  circumstances ;  and 
Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial.  To  a  Eadical 
pamphleteer,  who  sent  him  a  production  disposing 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  three  or  four  pages,  as  "an 
anomaly  and  nuisance,"  ^  which  ought  to  be  simply 
abolished  without  substituting  for  it  any  other  Second 
Chamber, — and  who  urged  him,  before  "  putting  aside 
the  axe,"  to  "hew  down  that  huge,  unsightly,  and 
baneful  tree  of  exclusiveness  and  privilege," — his 
answer  was  of  singular  brevity  : — "  Pray  accept  my 
thanks.  I  fear  I  can  say  but  little  in  extenuation, 
in  behalf  of  those  whom  you  arraign."  The  answer, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  circulated  with 
the  pamphlet. 

1  Hansard  (Third  Series),  voL  201,  pp.  1297,  1298. 

2  Tkese  were  the  words  of  the  title-page.  The  pamphlet  was  seat 
to  me,  and  I  suppose  to  other  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
winter  of  1891-92. 
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These  were  not  the  only  questions  for  the  agitation 
of  which  occasion  was  taken  from  the  new  Irish  policy, 
by  those  whose  objects  were  of  a  different  kind.  No 
development  of  Eadicalism  was  too  extravagant  for 
candidates  professing  it  before  Liberal  constituencies 
to  gain  the  benefit  of  commendatory  letters  from 
Gladstone.  All  sorts  of  schemes  for  parliamentary 
interference  with  rights  of  property,  and  with  the 
freedom  of  capital  and  labour,  budded  and  blossomed 
under  the  capacious  shelter  of  the  new  Liberal 
"  umbrella,"  not  without  a  sanguine  hope  that,  in 
the  good  time  coming,  they  would  be  entertained  by 
the  great  leader  "with  an  open  mind":  and  there 
was  no  "  plain  speaking,"  to  discourage  that  hope. 
What  the  final  issue  of  these  things  may  be,  cannot 
be  foretold ;  but  if  it  should  be  the  decay  and  degrada- 
tion of  British  statesmanship,  and  the  triumph  of 
anarchical  forces,  hostile  to 'the  life  of  freedom,  "  whUe 
they  shout  her  name,"  ^  Mr.  Gladstone  wiU  have  con- 
tributed to  it  more  than  any  other  man.  What  was 
said  of  Alcibiades ;  Cujus  nescio  utrum  bona  an  vitia 
patriae  perniciosiora  Juerint ;  illis  enim  cives  suos 
decepit,  his  afflixit ;  ^ — may  possibly  be  the  judgment 
of  posterity  on  him. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  though  men  of  a 
spirit  altogether  different  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  are 

1  "  Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying  while  they  shout  her  name." 
Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After. 

2  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iii.  90,  "cZe  indole."  {"It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  good  qualities  or  his  faults  were  more  pernicious  to  his 
country ;  for  hy  the  former  he  misled,  and  by  the  latter  brought  calamities 
upon  his  fellow-citinens.") 
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foremost  among  those  who  enjoy  his  confidence  and 
fight  by  his  side,  my  belief  is,  both  that  the  colours 
in  which  he  has  represented   things  to    others    are 
those  in  which  he  has  brought  his  own  mind  to  see 
them,  and  that  there  is  still  in  him  some  remnant  of 
the  old  Conservative  instinct,  repugnant  to  what  he 
now  thinks  himself  obliged  to  do,  and  consoling  itself 
by  the  imagination  that  his  political  opponents  are 
responsible  for  it.     Whatever  he  may  have  done,  or 
may  yet  do,  to  increase  the  power  of  some  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  has  himself  not 
ceased  to  be  among  its  defenders.     Nor  can  I  wonder, 
that  to  such  as  share  his  enthusiasms,  see  with  his 
eyes,  and  judge  with  his  judgments,  he  should  appear, 
not  (as  he  does  to  me)  a  Hercules  no  longer  master 
of  himself,  using  his  strength  blindly  for  ends  not  his 
own,  but  an  Alexander  who  has  discovered  new  worlds 
to  conquer.     The  fascination  of  his  conversation  and 
personal  character  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  there  are  men,  well  worthy  of  respect,  who  follow 
his  guidance  with  an  implicit  trust  which  asks  no 
questions,   even  beyond   the   border    line  which,   to 
minds  constituted  like  my  own,  appears  to  separate 
moral  evil  from  good.     I  was  too   long  under  the 
master's  spell,  not  to  have  some  fellow-feeling  with 
them — for  I  know  how  impossible  it  is  not  to  admire, 
and  how  very  easy  to  love  him. 


It  was  chiefly  in  1888,  both  when  traveUing  and 
at  home,  that  I  was  enabled   to  make  substantial 
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progress  witli  the  first  part  of  these  Memorials. 
The  present  sequel  to  it  has  occupied  most  of  my 
leisure  hours  since.  Some  friends,  of  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  mention,  have  in  the  meantime 
passed  away.  John  Bright,  Sir  George  Eickards, 
and  Lord  Blachford,  all  died  in  1889.  And  on  the 
17th  of  May  1890,  a  lingering  illness,  under  which 
my  brother  Horsley  had  been  patiently  sufi"ering  for 
more  than  four  years,  came  to  an  end.  Greater 
affection  there  could  not  be,  than  that  which  I  and 
my  wife  and  children  always  experienced  from  him. 
He  was  a  good  Christian,  and  a  good  neighbour  and 
friend  to  rich  and  poor.  His  strong  sense  and  sound 
practical  judgment  gained  for  him  respect  and 
influence  wherever  he  was  known.  Naturally  vigor- 
ous and  energetic,  fond  of  country  pursuits,  and 
with  tastes  for  which  he  found  full  scope  after  his 
retirement  from  active  duty,  he  must  have  felt, 
beyond  most  other  men,  the  trial  of  being  reduced, 
by  a  slow  wasting  disorder,  to  a  state  of  great 
physical  helplessness.  But  he  bore  it  without 
murmuring,  and  was  cheerful  to  the  last  in  the 
company  of  those  whom  he  loved.  His  body  was 
laid  in  Blackmoor  churchyard,  near  that  of  my  wife, 
— as  he  had  desired — on  the  Thursday  before  Whit- 
suntide 1890.  Of  my  brothers  and  sisters  only  two, 
and  of  the  early  friends  of  my  school  and  college 
days  only  four  ^  still  remain.     My  own  time  must 

1  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  my  schoolfellow ;  Thomas 
Legh  Claughton,  untU  lately  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  ;  Charles  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  Henry  Liddell,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church. 
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soon  come.  Yet,  as  I  write,^  surrounded  by  the 
happy  faces  of  children  and  grandchildren,  I  feel 
that  I  have  cause  for  nothing  but  thankfulness  ;  and, 
though  I  know  very  well  my  unworthiness  of  the 
least  of  all  the  mercies  which  I  have  received,  and 
can  say  nothing  for  myself  but  Miserere  Domine,  I 
am  able  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  that  day 
with  good  courage  and  hope,  through  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  who  "  has 
redeemed  me  from  all  evil." 


To   THE   AeCHDEACON    OF   OXFORD    (PALMER) 

Blackmoor,  Nmmiber  1888. 

I  have  finished  the  first  part,  down  to  our  Father's  death,  of 
my  Family  and  Personal  Memorials.  The  general  thread  is 
(unavoidably)  autobiographical ;  but  as  it  was  a  principal  object 
with  me  to  preserve  all  that  my  materials  supplied  in  illustration 
of  my  Father's  life  and  character,  this  draws  with  it  something 
(more  or  less)  about  all  the  family,  including  those  still  living,  nor 
was  this  alien  from  my  plan,  or  from  my  feeling.  There  will, 
however,  generally  be  less  about  those  still  living  (except  myself) 
than  about  those  who  are  gone. 

If  there  is  anything  which  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
omit,  I  will  give  your  suggestions  full  consideration,  and  will  act 
upon  them,  unless  I  can  give  you  some  reason  to  the  contrary, 
which  I  think  good.  I  may,  however,  at  once  say,  that  I  would 
not  willingly  omit  anything  about  myself,  which  a  merely  eulo- 
gistic biographer  might  be  disposed  to  suppress.  I  have  no  idea 
of  leaving  out  the  shadows  of  a  picture,  especially  my  own ;  and 

1  23rd  October  1890.  I  have  added,  on  revision,  various  matters 
of  later  date,  down  to  the  end  of  1891. 
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you  will  not,  I  think,  find  me  guilty  of  having  put  them  in  with 
less  than  proper  reserve.  If  I  am  to  write  anything  about  my- 
self for  the  benefit  of  my  children  and  of  others,  it  must  be 
what,  so  far  as  I  know  myself,  is  the  truth. — Yours  most 
affectionately,  Selborne. 


CHAPTEE    XXXV 

LETTERS    1891-1895 — THE    END 
To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph 

Blaokmooe,  Pbtbesfield,  nth  February  1891. 
It  was  very  good  of  you  to  write  to  me  of  your  safe  arrival 
at  Algiers,  and  I  shall  expect  soon  to  hear  how  you  both  get 
on  in  the  desert,  and  what  you  find  to  do  there.  Have  you  an 
occasional  afternoon  call  from  a  lion  1  Are  there  any  inhabitants  ? 
Is  it  an  Oasis  ?  What  sort  of  climate  at  this  time  of  year  ?  Are 
there  any  flowers,  or  any  ancient  ruins,  of  Masinirsa's  or  Juba's 
time?  I  suppose  the  world  will  be  told  all  about  it  in  the 
course  of  time.  "  From  Charing  Cross  to  the  Sahara  "  would 
be  a  good  title  for  a  book  of  the  sort  which  many  people  write 
on  materials  not  more  slender. 

We  have  no  news  at  home — and  no  news  is  good  news — or  at 
least  there  might  be  worse.  Our  own  rest  is  invaded  just  now 
by  the  Tithe  Bill  having  got  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  which 
we  are  going  up  to-morrow.  The  second  reading  there  is  to  be 
on  Thursday  (the  19th),  and  the  Committee  on  Tuesday  the  24th. 
What  later  stages  I  do  not  know,  for  they  have  been  altering 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  its  Committees  on  Bills 
again ;  and  now  a  Bill  is  to  go  to  a  "  Grand  Committee "  for 
revision  after  it  has  gone  through  Committee  in  the  whole  House  ; 
and,  I  suppose,  when  the  "  Grand  Committee  "  has  done  its  work, 
it  will  go  through  another  Committee  of  the  whole  House — 
making  three  Committee  stages  of  the  same  Bill ;  which  seems  to 
me  two  more  than  enough.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  more 
going  backwards  and  forwards  than  I  at  all  like. 
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As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Opposition  mean  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  among  their  Irish  friends  (which  seem  now  to 
be  plainly  incurable)  to  have  a  rather  easier  time  than  in  former 
sessions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  made  their  long- 
threatened  attack  upon  Balfour  about  Tipperary  yesterday ; 
and  the  Government,  in  a  more  than  usually  full  House,  had  a 
majority  of  between  70  and  80.  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  is 
part  of  their  tactics  to  let  the  Government  get  through  their 
session  easily  enough  to  give  them  some  motive  for  dissolving  in 
the  autumn,  and  to  come  in,  with  the  majority  which  they  expect, 
before  Gladstone  has  completed  his  eighty-second  year.  If  the 
majority  is  got  upon  the  lines  of  Socialism  and  Trades  Unionism, 
I  should  think  it  may  be  less  manageable  than  they  would  desire 
when  they  have  got  it. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  to  be  Creighton,  the 
historian,  whose  book  about  the  Papacy  of  the  time  between 
Boniface  VIII.  and  the  Reformation  I  have  lately  been  reading. 
It  is  a  very  good  book,  and  gives  a  very  good  impression  of  the 
writer. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

To  Lady  Laura  Ridding 

Blackmook,  Petbksfield,  3rd  October  1891. 

The  letter  which  you  enclosed  to  me  from  the  Times  is  only 
one  of  those  things  which  crop  up  plentifully  in  this  dull  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  too  true  that  there  are  difficulties  (for  which 
the  Church  is  not,  and  her  adversaries  in  part  are,  responsible) 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  better  discipline,  by  which  drones,  and 
those  who  are  superannuated,  and  those  who  are  worse,  might 
be  got  rid  of,  or  reduced  in  number.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
these  things  do  help  the  chances  of  Disestablishment,  both  with 
impatient  people,  like  the  writer  in  the  Times,  within  the  Church, 
and  with  malignants  outside. 

As  to  my  writing  to  the  Times  on  these  subjects,  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  cannot  deny  the  facts  so  far  as  they  exist ;  and 
to  what  extent  they  are,  or  are  not,  exaggerated,  is  more  than  I 
know.  Every  one  who  cares  about  the  truth  knows,  that  the 
Bishops  do  attempt  in  every  session  to  get  something  done  by 
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way  of  cure,  but  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  Lords  falls  through 
in  the  Commons.  And  I  am  afraid,  if  the  whole  truth  is  to  be 
told,  that  those  attempts  are  not  very  well  liked  by  the  clergy 
themselves.  Some  of  them  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  inter- 
ference with  their  vested  interests ;  others  are  equally  jealous  of 
parliamentary  legislation  in  Church  matters ;  some  are  sticklers 
for  form  and  technicality  in  everything  relating  to  the  clerical 
office,  to  the  extent  even  of  objecting  to  the  deprivation,  ipso 
facto,  of  beneficed  clergymen  convicted  of  crime,  unless  the 
Bishop  goes  through  some  form,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
the  spiritual  authority  conferred  by  institution. 

I  think  you  are  a  little  out  of  your  depth  when  you  say 
that  "if  disestablished  the  Church  would  still  have  to  go  to 
Parliament  to  make  new  laws."  That  would  not  be  the  case. 
The  Assemblies  of  the  Disestablished  Church  would,  doubtless, 
be  empowered  by  the  new  voluntary  constitution  which  it 
would  in  some  way  receive,  to  make  laws  for  themselves — 
binding,  of  course,  only  on  the  footing  of  agreement,  and  on 
those  only  who  might  have  assented,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  terms  of  the  Church  under  that  new  constitution.  There 
might  be  many  difficulties  and  dangers  ahead ;  but  the  Dis- 
established Church  would  have  to  solve  them  for  itself :  Parlia- 
ment certainly  would  not  legislate,  and  would  not  be  asked  to 
legislate,  for  them. — Ever  your  most  affectionate  Father, 

Selboene. 

To  J.  B.  Herbekt,  Esq. 

Blackmoor,  Pbtbksfibld,  8th  October  1891. 

I  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  your 
most  excellent  pamphlet.  We  live  in  strange  times,  and  the 
advantage  sought  to  be  taken  of  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  cupidity  of  the  indigent  is  such  as,  I  confess,  I  never 
expected  to  see  encouraged  by  men  in  high  places  among  us,  as 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is.  I  daresay  things  will  right  themselves 
in  the  end,  though  much  that  is  valuable  may  be  first  destroyed. 

I  shall  not  myself  live  to  see,  either  the  whole  work  of 
destruction,  or  the  reaction  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  it ; 
but  I  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  indifferent  to  what  concerns 
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my  children  and  grandchildren,  my  friends  and  neighbours  of 
all  ranks,  and  my  Church  and  country. — Believe  me,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

THtrKGABTON  Prioet,  Sotjthwell,  Notts, 
20«A  November  1891. 

We  spent  four  nights  with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
three  at  Leeds  with  the  Talbots,  both  which  visits  we  enjoyed 
much.  Have  you  seen  a  French  biography  of  Gladstone,  by 
"Marie  JDronsart,"  which  I  have  been  reading  ?  It  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  1873,  by  Callman  Levy.  Use  is  made  in  it  of  most 
of  the  English  materials  accessible  down  to  this  year — not,  how- 
ever, including  your  Life  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  authoress  has 
been  at  great  pains,  and  has  shown  a  good  deal  of  discernment 
in  the  use  which  she  has  made  of  her  materials.  Her  portraiture 
of  the  great  man  is  (politically)  by  no  means  flattering,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  too  true,  and  frequently  reminds  me  of 
what  I  have  myself  written.  But  she  blames  some  parts  of  his 
policy  more  (at  aU  events)  than  I  who  shared  his  responsibility 
for  these  measures  could  do;  and  (following,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Jennings)  she  extends  her  disparagement  even  to  his  financial 
measures.  She  writes  under  the  influence,  on  some  points,  of 
Eoman  Catholic,  and,  on  others,  of  French  feelings ;  and  her 
sympathies,  politically,  are  with  Disraeli  and  the  Conservatives. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  far  from  improbable  that  the  judgment 
of  posterity  may  be  much  the  same  as  hers. — Ever  yours 
afi'ectionately,  Selborne. 

What  a  mercy  that  the  coal  strike  is  over !  The  Govern- 
ment deserves  praise  for  its  arbitration. 

To  Lady  Laura  Ridding 

33  Gkosvenoe  Road,  30iA  November  1891. 

Your  dear  birthday  letter  was  most  welcome,  and  I  pray 

God  to  reward  you  and  George  for  all  your  love  to  me  and 

mine,  as  well  as  for  all  your  other  good  works,  which  I  hope  He 

will  prosper.    It  is  not  necessary  to  make  comparisons ;  but  your 
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husband  is  doing  the  work  of  a  Bishop  indeed,  and,  whatever 
judgments  or  mercies  are  yet  in  store  for  our  Church,  good  must 
come  out  of  that,  whether  we  may,  or  may  not,  live  to  see  it. 

I  am  sure  that  George  will  regret,  as  I  do,  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  ^ ;  an  able,  honest,  and  on  the  whole  a  right- 
judging  man.  It  will  be  difficult,  I  fear,  to  fill  his  place  welL — 
Believe  me,  ever  your  most  affectionate  Father, 

Selbokne. 

To  J.  Eastley,  Esq. 

Blackmook,  Petbksfield,  28ft  December  1891. 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  a  line  of  Christmas 
wishes,  and  the  more  so  because  I  had  forgotten  to  thank 
you  for  the  letter  you  wrote  me  on  the  28th  of  July  last, 
and  your  paper  on  my  friend,  the  late  Lord  Granville,  in  the 
Freeman.  Lord  Granville  was  the  last  (I  am  afraid)  of  a  class  of 
statesmen  who  brought  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  and 
courtesy  into  all  the  afiairs  of  public  life  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  in  combination  with  great  powers  of  mind,  and  an 
admirable  judgment  of  men  and  things,  whenever  he  allowed  it 
fair  play.  And  to  these  qualities  he  added  perfect  honour.  He 
therefore  well  deserved  your  eulogy. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Selborne. 

To  the  Mother  Emily 

Blackmooe,  Peteesfibld,  29th  December  1891. 

It  has  pleased  God,  after  a  short  but  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  to  take  Joshua  Finch  from  us.  He  died  about  half-past 
ten  last  night,  and  is  to  be  buried  here  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday, 
New  Year's  Day.  Willie  and  Maud  are  away  for  two  or  three 
nights,  but  I  hope  will  be  able  to  return  for  the  funeral. 

To  me  the  loss  is  in  this  world  irreparable.  I  have  been 
greatly  blessed  in  trustworthy  servants — I  should  rather  call 
them  helpers  and  friends.  For  my  children's  sake,  rather  than 
my  own,  I  pray  earnestly  that  God  may  be  pleased  now  to  send 
me  another  like  those  who  are  gone,  who  will  be  faithful  as 

1  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin. 
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serving  Him  in  everything,  and'  for  His  sake  will  be  content  also 
to  give  faithful  service  to  us. 

You  will  feel  for  us  and  with  us,  and  old  Mixbury  recollec- 
tions vrill  come  in  too.  That  God  may  give  you,  and  all  those 
to  whose  service  for  His  sake  your  life  has  been  so  long  devoted, 
His  best  Christmas  blessings,  is  the  prayer  of,  dearest  Emily, 
your  affectionate  Brother,  Selborne. 


To  a  H.  F.  Nye,  Esq. 

Blackmooe,  Pbtbesi'Ibld,  Z\st  December  1891. 

The  matter  of  your  letter  does  not  impress  itself  on  my 
mind  as  important ;  but  your  judgment  on  that  point  may  be 
better  than  mine  with  reference  to  the  sort  of  controversy 
which  you  have  to  conduct.  But  this  Mr.  Hallett's  notions, 
about  the  term  "  Bev&rend,"  are  too  absurd,  as  well  as  baseless, 
to  affect  seriously  even  the  feeblest  mind.  If  you  think  them 
worth  answering  at  all,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  that  you  must  wait  for  such  assistance  as  I  can  give 
you  till  I  am  with  my  law-books,  which  will  not  be  till  the  26th 
of  January ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  the  matter  may  very  well 
wait  till  then.  I  could  indeed,  without  difficulty,  say  now,  what 
I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  verify  with  proper  references 
when  I  have  the  necessary  books  at  hand,  viz.  that  Lord  Coke 
(whose  authority  as  a  lawyer  must  not  be  spoken  of  disrespect- 
fully) never  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  ''new 
Church  "  created  by  the  Eeformation  Statutes ;  and  as  to  the 
notion  of  the  law  or  the  Crown  having  ever  imposed  the  title 
"  Reverend "  upon  the  judges  or  any  one  else,  or  of  the  clergy 
having  in  some  way  assumed  it  without  authority,  it  is  utterly 
preposterous.  The  epithet  has  come  into  use,  by  natural  and 
spontaneous  processes,  as  a  term  of  respect,  sometimes  as  to  one 
class  of  men,  and  sometimes  as  to  another,  but  never,  that  I 
have  heard  or  read,  by  any  sort  of  general  public  authority. 

Whatever  can  be  learnt  on  that  subject  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  brought  out  by  the  industry  of  Counsel,  in  the  case  which 
was  taken  to  the  Privy  Council  by  way  of  appeal  from  Sir 
Robert  Phillimore  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Reports  of  ecclesiastical  cases — a  case  in  which  an  incumbent 
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of  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  removed  or  defaced  a 
tombstone,  on  which  a  dt^^eased  Wesleyan  minister  (named,  I 
think,  Keete,  or  something  like  it)  .was  described  as  BevereTid. 
This  action  of  the  incumbent  was  upheld  by  Bishop  Wordsworth 
(under  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  his  chancellor)  and 
by  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  on  appeal ;  but  their  Judgments  were 
reversed  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  on  the  ground  that 
"  Reverend "  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  title  of  status  or  dignity, 
but  a  term  of  popular  usage  and  courtesy,  which  being,  by 
common  usage,  ascribed  to  Wesleyan  and  other  Nonconformist 
ministers  by  those  using  their  ministrations  and  many  others, 
might,  without  breach  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  other  law,  be 
inscribed  upon  the  tombstone  of  such  a  person  in  a  churchyard  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hallett  is  evidently  acquainted  with  this 
case,  and  he  has  probably  borrowed  from  it  all  that  may  make 
any  approach  to  truth  in  his  communication  to  the  JEcho. 

If  you  were  impatient  of  delay  (for  which  impatience  I  see 
no  good  reason,  so  I  hope  you  wUl  not  be),  I  have  no  doubt  Sir 
James  Parker  Deane,  the  Archbishop's  vicar-general,  could  give 
you  the  exact  reference  to  the  case  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Law  Eeports,  and  you  could  see  it  in  the  library  of  any  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  to  which  (I  should  suppose)  you  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access. 

The  designation  of  Beverend  was  not  within  my  conception 
of  subjects  which  required  treatment  in  my  Defence  of  the 
Church. 

Pray  let  me  know  whether  you  would  wish  to  hear  from  me 
again  after  the  26th  January.  It  is  best  not  to  write  hastily 
anything  which  such  a  person  as  Mr.  S.  Hallett  can  pick  any 
hole  in.  The  man's  measure  may  be  taken,  not  only  from  his 
first  communication  to  the  Echo,  but  from  his  letter  to  you. 
His  postscript  about  the  cong4  d'elire  (which  is  the  same  now  as 
before  the  Reformation,  and  the  use  of  which  was  never  inter- 
rupted except  in  Edward  VI.'s  reign)  is  what  Dominie  Sampson 
might  call  "prodigious."  And  his  whole  letter  reminds  me  of 
one  of  Disraeli's  boldest  flights  in  his  Vivian  Grey.  The  hero  of 
that  novel,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house  where  there  is  a  large 
party,  had  a  scene  late  at  night  with  a  lady,  who  uttered  a  loud 
scream,  heard  all  over  the  house.     The  next  morning,  at  break- 
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fast,  conversation  turned  upon  this  s«!ream,  and  much  desire  was 
shown  to  find  out  the  explanation  Oi  it.  Vivian  Grey  says  he 
can  explain  it :  he  is  a  fancier  of  curious  birds,  and  one  was 
sent  down  to  him  in  a  cage,  which  he  unpacked  the  last  thing  at 
night,  and,  on  getting  free,  it  uttered  that  scream  and  made  at 
once  for  the  window,  which  was  open,  and  escaped.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  party,  being  a  great  ornithologist,  opened  his  eyes 
and  ears  very  wide,  and  asked  for  a  more  particular  description 
of  the  bird.  Vivian  Grey  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  gave  it, 
on  which  the  ornithologist  said  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
such  bird.  "  No  such  Urd  !  "  said  Vivian  Grey;  "  I  think  there  is 
a  copy  of  Buffon  in  the  library  here,  and  I  will  get  it,  and  read 
you  the  description  of  that  bird  which  is  there."  So  he  goes  to 
the  library,  gets  a  volume  of  Buffon,  and  reads  the  description, 
in  proper  scientific  form,  before  the  assembled  party.  "Impos- 
sible," says  the  man  of  science.  "  Give  me  the  hook."  Whereupon 
Vivian  Grey  shuts  the  book,  and  hands  it  closed  to  the  un- 
believer, rising  at  the  same  time  from  table,  and  followed  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  company,  whose  curiosity  has  been  satisfied.  The 
ornithologist  remains  behind,  but  looks  in  vain  through  the  book 
for  the  passage  supposed  to  have  been  read. — Believe  me,  dear 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  Selborne. 

G.  H.  F.  Nye,  Esq. 

As  to  Mr.  Hallett's  assertion,  that  the  Eeformed  Church  of 
England  was  spoken  of  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  as  "  a  new  Church." 

Mr.  Hallett,  when  asked  for  some  reference  to  any  place  in 
which  such  language  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  to  be  found,  gave 
none,  but  said  that  Mr.  Nye  would  "find  the  information  he 
required  in  the  cases  and  papers  relating  to  the  matter  of  the 
Prohibitions  " ;  and  that,  of  the  "  great  mass  of  literature  on  this 
subject,  the  most  accessible  would  be  the  collected  works  of 
Lord  Bacon  and  of  Chief  Justice  Coke ;  and  that  Mr.  Nye,  upon 
referring  to  the  Indexes,  under  the  head  'Prohibitions,'  would 
get  the  necessary  references."  I  have  referred  to  the  Indexes, 
both  of  Mr.  Spedding's  fourteen  volumes  of  the  collected  works 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  all  the  published  works  of  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  both  under  the  head  "Prohibitions,"  and  under  every  other 
head  which  could  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject ;  and  (as  I 
VOL.  II  2  B 
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knew  very  well  would  be  the  case)  I  found  nothing  to  justify, 
directly  or  indirectly,  Mr.  Hallett's  statement. 

In  his   Second  Institute,  Sir  Edward  Coke  introduces  {in 
extenso,  at  pages  601-618)  the  "Articles  exhibited  by  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Clergy,  in  Michaelmas  Term 
3  Jacobi  Regis,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  against  the 
Judges  of  the  Realm,  entitled  '  Certain  articles  of  abuses  which  are 
desired  to  he  reproved  in  granting  of  Prohibitions,'  and  the  answers 
thereunto,  upon  mature  deliberation  and  consideration,  in  Easter 
Term  following,  by  all  the  Judges  of  England  and  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  one  unanimous  consent,  under  their  hands, 
which  were  delivered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council."     Not  only 
is  there  no  suggestion  in  any  of  the  judges'  "  Answers  "  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  being  a  "new  Church,"  but  the 
contrary   is    throughout    implied ;    because  the  precedents    of 
mediaeval  times  are  treated  as  applicable  to  the  existing  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions.     And  in  the  case  of  Fuller,  which  came  before 
the  Court  in  which  Sir  E.  Coke  presided  for  Prohibition  (and  is 
reported  in  the  12th  Part  of  Coke's  Reports,  p.  42),  the  same  law 
of  Prohibition,  as  applied  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Bracton  (temp.  Henry  III.),  and  by  cases  in 
the  Year-Books  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Edward 
IV.,  and  Henry  VII.     And,  in  the  great  case  of  Cawdrey,  or  (as 
Sir  E.  Coke  calls  it)  "  The  King's  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  Sir  Edward 
Coke  lays  it  down,  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act   of  Supremacy 
"  was  not  a  Statute  introductory  of  a  new  law,  but  declaratory  of 
the  old  ";  and  he  goes  into  an  elaborate  proof  of  this  proposition 
both  from  the  celebrated  preamble  to  King  Henry  VIII.'s  Statute 
for  Restraint  of  Appeals  (see  my  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
etc.,  p.  31)  and  from  charters  and  laws,  etc.,  of  Kenulph  (a.d.  755) 
Edward  the  Confessor,  "William  L,   Henry  I.,  Henry  III.,  and 
every  succeeding  king  down  to  Henry  VIII.     And  in  the  "  Case  of 
Premunire"  (twelve  Reports,  p.  38)  he  says  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  "  Although  it  be  a  new  Court  yet  the  ancient  Statutes  extend 
to  it"  as  (he  adds)  they  did  to  "  the  Courts  of  the  new  Bishoprics 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII."  Selbokne. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blaokmook,  Peteesfield,  nth  January  1892. 

I  have  myself  got  at  last  out  of  hand  the  proofs  of  the  new 
edition,  which  will  soon  come  out,  of  my  Facts  and  Fictions,  etc., 
which,  as  the  only  work  of  much  criticism  or  research  which  I 
have  ever  attempted,  I  have  wished  to  leave  behind  me  with  the 
deficiencies  and  imperfections  of  the  first  edition  corrected  to  the 
best  of  my  power.  This  would  have  been  done  months  ago  but 
for  the  appearance,  just  when  I  was  flattering  myself  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do,  of  a  jaunty,  flippant,  and  aggressive 
Liberationist  book  upon  the  history  of  Tithes  (by  a  clergyman 
named  Clarke,  who  seems  to  be  one  of  those  birds  which  delight 
in  fouling  their  own  nest),  of  which  the  writer  (by  a  civil  letter, 
though  the  book  is  by  no  means  civil)  gave  me  notice,  supposing 
himself  to  have  confuted  me  on  certain  points.  I  did  not  find 
myself  confuted ;  but  I  found  matters  of  which  it  seemed  right 
to  take  some  notice,  especially  as  he  put  his  finger  on  one  or  two 
verbal  slips  (of  no  real  importance)  which  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  corrected.  So  the  result  is,  that  I  have  appended  to  my 
new  edition  a  Supplement,  of  about  forty  pages,  which  few  persons 
will  read  with  any  interest,  but  in  which  the  few  a-vveroL  will  (I 
hope)  find  additional  proof  that,  when  I  enter  upon  anything  like 
critical  research,  I  do  not  spare  pains  to  be  accurate,  however  dry 
the  matter  may  be. 

The  influenza  is  still  in  our  house — one  servant  takes  it  as 
another  recovers ;  but  we  have  ourselves,  so  far,  been  spared ; 
and,  except  Finch,  none  have  had  it  fatally  or  even  dangerously. 
It  is  just  now  very  general  here  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
so,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  all  over  England,  and  in  other  countries 
too.  Its  great  difiiision  and  constant  liability  to  recur  (especially 
in  the  cold  season  of  the  year)  make  it  a  very  serious  and 
formidable  kind  of  pestilence,  though  less  violent  than  epidemics 
generally  are. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Duke  of  Clarence  has  been  one  of 
its  victims,  or  whether  his  pneumonia  was  the  primary  disorder  to 
which  his  death  was  due.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  more 
tragic  event  in  our  time,  or  one  which  is  more  likely  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  people  generally,  or  at  least  of  those  who  have  not 
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been  thoroughly  demoralised  by  the  spirit  of  Eepublican 
Eadicalism ;  and  the  good  feeling  towards  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  thus  called  forth,  may  perhaps  prove  a  new  bond  of 
affection  between  masses  and  classes.  God  grant  that  it  may  be 
so. — Ever  yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 

To   THE   AkCHDEACON    OF    OXFORD    (PALMER) 

Blackmoor,  Petersfield,  28ih  January  1892. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  good  report  you  were  able  to  make  of 
dear  Emily  was  cheering  to  us.  For  the  opinion  that  she  was 
not  likely  to  be  allowed  to  resume  her  work  at  St.  Cyprian's,  I 
am  quite  prepared,  and  I  trust  that,  when  the  doctor  makes  her 
understand  that  there  is  no  choice,  she  will  acquiesce  with  her 
usual  submission  to  God's  will,  and  be  able,  with  Mr.  Gutch's 
help  (and  any  that  any  of  us  can  give  her),  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  as  may  prevent  care  and  anxiety  about  it. 

It  must  come  to  all  of  us,  sooner  or  later,  to  wind  up  our 
accounts  with  this  world,  as  I  feel  it  has  come  to  me ;  and 
I  think  it  is  matter  for  thankfulness  if  we  can  do  so  betimes, 
before  a  total  failure  of  physical  or  mental  powers. 

The  influenza  has  been  terribly  prevalent  among  our  poorneigh- 
bours  here,  and  has  not  yet  ceased  in  our  own  house.  Several 
of  our  poor  have  had  their  lives  in  the  balance  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  death,  except  Joshua's,  has  been  due  to  this  cause. 

We  like  the  Bevans  more  and  more  with  longer  acquaintance, 
and  the  prevalence  of  this  illness  has  made  a  demand  upon  his 
energies  to  which  he  has  proved  equal. 

You  will  regret,  as  I  do,  the  loss  of  Canon  Burrows;  a 
good  man,  who,  I  hope,  will  leave  an  heir  to  his  principles 
and  virtues,  as  well  as  his  name,  in  the  son  whom  you  knew  at 
Christ  Church. — Ever  yours  most  affectionately,    Selbokne. 

To  Lady  Margaret  Waldegrave 

33  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  2Sth  June  1892. 

Aunt  Freda  gave  you  your  birthday  twelve  shillings  from  me, 

but  I  must  give  you,  from  myself,  my  best  blessing.     I  hope 

every  year  of  your  life  will  be  happier  and  better  than  the  last ; 

and  that  you  may  give  more  and  more  happiness  to  your  dear 
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parents,  and  sister,  and  brother ;  and  may  grow  in  favour  with 
God  and  man,  as  you  do  in  body  and  mind. — Believe  me,  always 
your  most  affectionate  Grandfather,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 

Blaokmooe,  Pbteesfield,  6th  July  1892. 

You  can  easily  believe  that  I  rejoice  in  my  son's  success, 
well  earned  by  indefatigable  work,  not  in  his  canvass  only,  but 
generally  in  the  cause,  which  he,  like  myself,  regards  as  that  of 
the  country. 

The  elections,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  seem  to  me  com- 
pletely to  negative  the  idea  of  a  stormy  wave  of  public  opinion 
on  Gladstone's  side,  carrying  all  before  it. 

Whatever  wave  there  is  seems  to  me  to  be  unmistakably 
in  a  Socialistic,  rather  than  a  Home  Rule  direction.  Some  of 
his  reverses — e.g.  Nottingham,  Barrow,  Wolverhampton,  Chester, 
Stockton,  Perth, — and  the  closeness  of  the  contests  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  (I  think)  strong  evidence  that  opinion  is  so 
nearly  balanced  as  to  make  it  quite  as  probable  as  not  that  the 
pendulum  may  swing  against  him  at  another  election,  at  least 
as  strongly  as  it  may  do  in  his  favour  now.  Such  gains  as  he 
has  obtained,  and  may  yet  obtain,  will  probably  be  enough  to 
bring  him  into  power,  perhaps  with  as  large  a  majority  as  that  of 
the  present  Government  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  (though  I 
hardly  expect  it),  but  certainly  not  with  as  large  a  one  as  he  and 
his  more  sanguine  friends  look  for.  But  the  quality  of  it,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  will  not  make  it  an  inevitable  exponent  of  the 
national  will.  Such  as  it  may  be,  it  will  have  been  obtained  by 
the  sheer  force  of  the  persevering  and  energetic  handling  of  the 
machinery  of  the  caucus,  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his  coadjutors 
ever  since  1886  ;  the  whole  time  has  been  one  incessant  election- 
eering campaign,  and  the  result  will  certainly  be  much  less  than 
if  the  horse  had  been  ready  to  go  a  great  pace  without  continual 
flogging. 

However,  as  not  more  than  about  250  members  have  yet  been 
elected,  and  the  coimties  are  still  to  come,  I  will  postpone  further 
prophesying  till  after  the  event. 

I  have  read  through  Lord  Eosebery's  lAfe  of  Pitt,  which,  I 
think,  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  received. 
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Blackmooe,  Petersfibld,  nth  July  1892. 

The  county  elections  have  gone  worse  than  I  expected,  espe- 
cially as  only  one  county  seat  in  England  has  been  gained,  so  far,  by 
Conservative  or  Unionist.  Our  own  election  is  to-day,  the  result 
to  be  declared  to-morrow.  We  are  hopeful  about  it,  but  not 
absolutely  confident. 

I  am  particularly  sorry  for  Cranborne,  Arthur  Elliot,  and 
Finlay. 

The  most  striking  facts  of  the  whole  election  (which  I  now 
think  will  give  Gladstone  a  majority  of  not  much  less  than  fifty) 
are  the  enormous  reduction  of  Gladstone's  own  majority  in 
Midlothian  (I  should  like  to  know  what  he  thinks  and  says 
about  it)  and  of  Morley's  numbers  at  Newcastle. 

Many  of  the  Government  defeats  have  been  by  majorities 
small  enough  to  be  easily  reversed  at  future  elections,  and  it 
seems  to  be  quite  on  the  cards  that  hy-eledions,  during  this 
Parliament,  may  go  as  much  against  Gladstone  as  they  did  for 
him  in  the  last.  The  number,  generally,  at  the  polls  may  well 
suggest  to  him  a  more  cautious  policy  than  many  of  his  friends 
are  inclined  to ;  and  I  should  not  think  they  would  encourage 
another  early  dissolution. 

19a  July  1892. 

...  I  agree  with  you  about  political  prophecies.  But  my  own 
judgment  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  is,  that  Gladstone,  remem- 
bering his  age,  and  that  he  is  not  more  than  half-hearted  about 
these  other  things,  for  which  he  has  often  said  he  would  not 
have  deprived  his  latter  days  of  the  rest  which  he  has  so  often 
appeared  to  desire,  will  stick  to  his  colours,  and  will  not  enter 
upon  the  dangerous  experiment  of  putting  a  Reform  Bill  before 
Home  Rule. 

Blackmoor,  Pbteesfield,  \st  August  1892. 

Sophy  is  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  I  have  had 
a  cold  for  some  days.  This  came  on,  almost  simultaneously  in 
both  cases,  on  Thursday  last,  preventing  us  from  going  (as  we 
had  intended)  to  St.  Albans,  to  be  present  at  my  very  dear 
friend  Bishop  Claughton's  funeral. 

The  same  week,  which  removed  that  best  and  best-beloved 
of  the  friends  of  my  early  youth,  removed  also  another  of  still 
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older  date,  with  whom  I  have  always  been  on  cordial  terms, 
though  he  was  less  congenial  to  me — Lord  Sherbrooke. 

The  new  Administration  and  new  Parliament  will  have  an 
uphill  business  before  them,  whether  your  expectation  or  mine 
of  what  they  may  first  attempt  to  do  is  correct.  I  hear  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  Parliament ; 
some  give  them  two  years,  others  only  one.  If  they  hold  on 
through  three  years  they  may  do  a  good  deal  of  questionable 
work  in  that  time. 

My  son  has  shown  me  his  book  of  calculations,  made  up 
before  the  elections ;  and  its  close  accuracy  as  to  the  general 
results,  in  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (treat- 
ing Wales  as  one),  in  the  counties  also,  and  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  in  each  part  (though  not  equally  correct  as  to  all  the 
particular  seats  lost  or  won),  is  astonishing. 

lith  November  1892. 

As  to  current  politics  I  will  at  present  say  nothing,  except 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  "Evicted  Tenants  Commission" 
have  but  confirmed  my  original  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
that  measure  of  our  present  rulers.  Did  anybody  ever  before  hear 
of  an  inquiry  by  Eoyal  Commission  not  judicially  conducted, 
having  no  power  to  receive  evidence  on  oath,  and  sheltering 
itself  against  the  safeguards  of  cross-examination  by  the  distinc- 
tion between  Eoyal  and  Parliamentary  Commissions,  into  ques- 
tions of  individual  am,d  personal  right,  and  the  manner  in  which  par- 
ticular  landowners  have  enforced  legal  remedies  for  their  legal  rights, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  laying  a  ground  for  some  reversal  of 
those  remedies  and  disturbance  of  those  rights  ?  Nothing  worse, 
or  more  unconstitutional,  was  ever  done  by  James  the  Second, 
or  by  the  Long  Parliament. — Ever  yours,  Selbokne. 

To  THE  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (Palmer) 

33  Geosvbnoe  Road,  Westminster,  28<A  November  1892. 
Your  letter  on  my  birthday  is  the  most  to  my  heart  of  all 
that  I  have  received.  You  understand,  that  while  I  am  well 
content  to  remain,  as  long  as  it  may  please  God,  on  this  side  of 
the  line  which  divides  us  from  the  unseen  world,  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  expect  any  much  greater  prolongation  of  my  days; 
though  the  love  of  those  whom  I  shall  leave  behind  whenever  I 
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go,    prevents   me   from   feeling   that   the   strength  which   yet 
remains  "  is  bvi  labour  and  sorrow.'' 

I  am  afraid  it  was  too  much  for  dear  Emily,  going  up  to  St. 
Cyprian's  as  she  did.  But  even  if  it  be  so,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  repent  of  it  if  I  were  in  her  place ;  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  see  that  we  need  do  so  for  her. — Ever  yours  most  affection- 
ately, Sblboene. 


To  Lady  Wilfkeda  Biddulph 

Blackmook,  Petbbsfibld,  1st  January  1893. 

I  most  heartily  wish  you  and  Dos  all  possible  happiness 
throughout  the  year  now  begun  and  always;  and  this  is  a  wish  one 
can  safely  indulge  in,  without  any  fear  of  disappointment,  so  long 
as  by  God's  grace  and  goodness  our  hearts  are  whole  with  Him. 

As  for  public  affairs,  they  are  in  His  hand ;  and  He  will  order 
them  as  is  right  in  His  sight,  whether  in  judgment  or  in  mercy. 
No  doubt  our  sins  and  shortcomings,  and  those  of  our  fore- 
fathers, have  been  many  and  great  enough  to  call  down  judg- 
ments, though  He  has  been  and  still  is  long-suffering,  and  if 
they  come  we  must  own  them  to  be  just.  But  happen  what 
may,  we  need  not  be  cast  down,  if  we  do  but  try  to  be  faithful 
in  those  things  which  directly  concern  ourselves.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  good  skating  on  Wolmer  Pond  j  but,  as  some 
snow  has  fallen  to-day,  I  suppose  there  wiU  not  be  much  more. 
— Ever  your  most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

To  Ealph  C.  Pauhek,  Esq. 

Blackmoor,  Pbteksfield,  1st  February  1893. 
I  have  no  evidence  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  your  letter,  but 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  give  you  my  opinion.  I  continue  to 
think  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  former  Commission,  and  one  of 
the  Privy  Councillors  who  heard  the  petition  of  University 
College  and  King's  College,  it  is  not  desirable  or  fitting  that  I 
should  appear  as  a  guasirwitness  before  your  Commission.  I  am, 
however,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Law 
Faculty  in  any  teaching  University  for  London,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  would  do  well  to  frame  their  suggestions  on  that 
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subject  so  as  to  invite  (in  some  such  way  as  was  done  in  the  draft 
Charter  passed  by  the  Privy  Council)  the  co-operation  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Whether  the 
co-operation  of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  be  secured,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say  •  the  Benchers  of  some  of  the  Inns  have,  hitherto, 
shown  no  alacrity  in  that  direction.  But  I  think  from  what  I 
know  of  the  more  recent  dispositions  of  some  of  the  leading  and 
most  influential  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (to  which  I  myself 
belong),  that  they  would  not  long  hold  aloof,  if  invited  to  take  a 
part  worthy  of  them  in  the  constitution,  etc.,  of  a  Law  Faculty 
in  the  supposed  University.  As  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  I  entertain  no  doubt. — Believe  me  ever, 
my  dear  Ralph,  yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 

To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph 

Blackmoob,  Peteksfield,  2nd  March  1893. 

You  must  have  thought  your  old  man  ungrateful  in  not 
sooner  answering  your  most  sweet  and  always  welcome  letters. 
But  you  know,  I  daresay,  that  I  have  had  such  a  complication 
of  discomforts  from  gout  and  cold  (now  very  slowly  getting 
better)  as  to  make  me  quite  unfit  for  anything. 

Things  here  continue  to  develop,  and  the  system  of  bringing 
in  Bills  to  satisfy  all  the  different  sections  of  Gladstone's  majority, 
who  require  them  as  the  price  of  their  support,  is  being  unblush- 
ingly  pursued.  Some  of  those  Bills  are  treated  by  some  of  our 
friends  as  comparatively  harmless  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
not  all  for  mere  party  objects,  very  ill  (if  at  all)  disguised.  The 
proposition  to  enable  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  voters  of  any 
parish,  or  any  smaller  ward  of  a  borough,  to  shut  up  all  the 
public-houses  in  that  area,  within  three  years,  without  compensa- 
tion, seems  to  me  an  attempt,  scarcely  so  much  as  ingenious,  to 
unite  the  appearance  of  a  compliance  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
and  Canon  Wilberforce's  wishes  with  the  interposition,  in  most 
places,  of  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  them.  For  there  can  be  very 
few  places,  I  think,  in  which  such  a  two-thirds  majority  would 
ever  be  obtained,  especially  when  its  effects  would  be  suspended 
for  three  years.  And  the  very  smallness  of  the  area  (in  towns 
where  the  evil  is  greatest)  would  be  against  the  chance  of  such  a 
majority  being  obtained.     To  shut  up  all  the  public-houses  in 
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one  ward  (say  of  Marylebone),  while  all  were  left  open  in  the 
adjoining  wards,  would  be  a  combination  of  injustice  and  ineffec- 
tiveness which  would  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  give  such  a 
vote,  even  where  the  anti-publicans  were  strongest.  And  this 
Bill  does  not  enable  that  or  any  other  majority  to  stop  the  in- 
crease of  licensed  houses  within  a  particular  area,  without  shutting 
up  all  those  already  licensed,  in  which,  however,  hotels  and 
eating-houses  are  not  included.  I  wonder  what  Gladstone's 
brewer  friends  will  say  to  this  Bill. 

The  Welsh  Church  Suspensory  Bill  has  been  in  my  hands,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  great  authority,  to  prepare  a  protest  against  it 
for  publication,  with  a  small  number  of  signatures  (of  more  or 
less  considerable  persons)  in  the  iirst  instance,  to  whom  others 
may  afterwards  signify  their  accession.  You  will  see  it  in  the 
English  papers  a  few  days  hence. — Ever  your  most  affectionate 
Father,  Selborne. 

To  Sm  Walter  Farquhar,  Bart. 

30  Portland  Place,  ISih  May  1893. 

It  is  always  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that  you  approve  of 
anything  which  I  have  said  or  done. 

The  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  was  all  that  could  have  been 
desired :  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  in  every  way  a  great 
success,  and  of  good  promise  for  the  future.  It  was  not  without 
reluctance  that  I  undertook  my  part  in  it,  fearing  that  I  should 
not  have  voice  or  strength  sufficient  for  so  great  a  space.  But 
the  Archbishop  urged  it  upon  me,  and  I  am  thankful  to  have 
been  helped  to  get  through  it  as  well  as  I  did. 

It  is  intended  to  print  a  corrected  and  full  report  of  all  the 
proceedings,  both  as  they  actually  take  place  in  English  and  in 
a  Welsh  translation,  to  be  as  widely  circulated  as  possible. 
Believe  me  ever,  dear  Sir  Walter,  very  truly  yours, 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson) 

30  Portland  Place,  18th  May  1893. 
My  dear  Lord  Archbishop — I  must  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  letter.    I  must  own  that  I  feared  my  voice  and  strength  would 
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be  more  unequal  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  on  Tuesday  than 
they  seem  to  have  been ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  enabled 
to  go  through  with  it,  without  any  worse  consequence  than  being 
unable  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  Grace  and  Mrs.  Benson  in  the 
evening,  as  I  hoped  to  have  done.  I  am  'glad  to  hear  that  the 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  published  in  Welsh  as  well 
as  English. 

I  must  congratulate  you  upon  the  wisdom  which  designed 
the  meeting,  and  upon  its  complete  success. — I  remain,  ever  your 
Grace's  faithful  servant,  Selborne. 

On  24tli  June  Lord  Selborne  presided  at  the 
Gilbert  White  Centenary  in  Selborne  village,  and 
recalled  in  his  speech  that  "  when  Mr.  Evarts  visited 
Blackmoor  in  1872,  he,  like  all  cultivated  Americans, 
knew  Gilbert  White's  book  almost  by  heart ;  and  on 
seeing  the  Sussex  Downs  burst  into  laughter  and 
quoted  the  description  of  them  as  '  a  vast  range  of 
mountains.'  Apart  from  this  instance  of,  it  must  be 
confessed,  inaccurate  language,  the  book  abounds  in 
evidence  of  Gilbert  White's  shrewdness  of  discern- 
ment— a  most  valuable  gift, — and  he  loved  all  God's 
creatures,  especially  birds,  reminding  us  of  two  great 
men :  the  one,  mythical,  was  Melampus  .  .  .  the 
other  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  .  .  .  The  legend  of 
his  preaching  to  the  birds  at  least  showed  his  love 
for  them  and  his  power  of  attracting  them  to  him. 
Some  thought  of  Gilbert  White  solely  as  a  naturalist, 
but  this  was  an  error.  In  the  words  of  his  most 
recent  editor,  Professor  Bell,  '  his  life  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  constant  and  diligent 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  holy  office ';  and  he  had 
the  gift,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  attaching  to  him- 
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self  people  of  every  kind  and  age,  and  perhaps 
especially  the  young.  There  had  been  some  con- 
troversy as  to  a  memorial  to  Gilbert  White.  The 
best  memorial  already  existed  :  Gilbert  White's  own 
book." 

On  28th  June  Lord  Selborne  went  to  Dublin  to 
receive  an  Honorary  Degree  from  the  University,  and 
was  the  guest  of  the  Provost,  Dr.  Salmon,  whose 
welcome,  as  also  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
University,  he  much  appreciated.  Unfortunately 
we  were  obliged  to  return  to  London  on  the  31st,  and, 
owing  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  he  was 
somewhat  knocked  up,  and  less  able  to  enjoy  his  visit. 

On  the  26th  July,  he  took  part  in  the  Quincen- 
tenary of  the  foundation  of  Winchester  College. 

To  THE  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (Palmer) 

The  Colleob,  Wikohestek,  26ZA  JtUy  1893. 

Our  celebration  yesterday  •went  off  as  well  as  possible.  The 
weather  was  all  that  we  could  have  wished.  The  only  draw- 
backs were  that  both  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  were  obliged  to  leave  us  before  the  dinner,  at 
which  speeches  were  made,  and  at  which,  if  they  could  have 
stayed,  they  would  both  have  spoken.  The  Archbishop  was 
looking  far  from  well ;  I  heartily  hope  he  may  not  suffer  from 
having  made  an  effort  to  keep,  at  all  events,  his  engagement  to 
preach  the  sermon,  which  he  did,  much  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught ;  they  were  both  very  gracious,  and  seemed 
thoroughly  interested  and  pleased.  The  concourse  was  immense. — 
Yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 

Despite  the  almost  tropical  heat  of  this  summer. 
Lord  Selborne  was  incessantly  engaged  in  promoting 
the  causes  he  had  at  heart;  and  on  12th  August  he 
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attended  a  meeting  in  Winchester  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  Liberal  Unionist  Federation  for  Hamp- 
shire, which  he  strongly  urged,  and  to  which  when 
started  he  gave  all  the  support  in  his  power.  In  the 
following  month  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  granting  Home 
Eule  to  Ireland,  putting  forth  all  his  strength  against 
the  measure.  The  speech  was  characterised  as  "an 
eflFort  remarkable  at  any  age" ;  "  remarkable  for  its  close 
and  cogent  reasoning,  delivered  by  a  man  past  his 
eightieth  year  "  ;  and  as  astonishing  by  its  brilliancy 
and  overpowering  force  and  subtlety.^ 

To    THE    AkCHDEACON    OF    OXFOKD 

Blackmoob,  Petbksfield,  10th  September  1893. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter.  The  Times  report  of 
my  speech  contains  a  few  blunders,  which  an  intelligent  reader 
will  correct  for  himself,  and  it  is  rather  less  correct  towards  the 
end  (to  say  nothing  of  things  left  out)  than  in  the  rest.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than  content,  both  with  that 
report  and  with  the  opinions  I  have  heard  expressed.  I  daresay 
my  voice  was  weaker  towards  the  end,  which  is  not  surprising, 
as  I  am  afraid  I  occupied  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  I  am 
glad  the  thing  is  done,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever 
have  to  do  the  like  again. 

My  leather  bag,  full  of  notes  and  papers  for  the  debate,  and 
also  containing  some  unanswered  letters,  and  other  things  which 
I  am  sorry  to  lose,  was  left  at  night  in  a  cab  in  which  Sophy  and 
I  returned  to  Portland  Place  from  the  House  of  Lords  after 
Tuesday's  debate,^  and,  not  having  been  deposited  in  Scotland 

1  Lord  Eosebery  ;  Times,  and  Standard. 

2  Lord  Selborne  had  spent  the  best  part  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
in  making  these  notes,  and  in  the  full  expectation  of  recovering  the 
bag,  did  not  take  fresh  notes.  In  consequence  his  speech  on  the 
Thursday  was  made  without  any.     The  loss  of  the  bag  was  discovered 
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Yard  before  we  left  town  yesterday,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  fell 
into  dishonest  hands.  But  the  thing  has  happened  and  cannot 
now  be  helped. — Ever  yours  most  affectionately,     Selborne. 

To  Lady  Laura  Eidding 

Blackmook,  Pbteksfield,  25th  September  1893. 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  read  George's  sermon 
to  the  British  Association,  as  printed  in  the  Gmvrdian.  I  thought 
it  superlatively  good,  both  in  matter  and  in  expression.  Of 
course  it  will  be  separately  published ;  and  of  course  he  will  send 
me  and  Sophy  copies.     She  likes  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  is  now  at  Headley,  but  so  ill  that  I 
doubt  whether  he  may  not  die  there. — Believe  me,  ever  your 
most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Countess  Waldegrave 

Blackmoor,  Petehsfield,  2Uh  September  1893. 
.  .  .  We  have  been  delighted  to  have  dear  May  here.  If 
any  rain  comes  (but  it  seems  as  if  it  never  would,  for  the  very 
few  showers  we  have  had  have  been  as  scanty  as  possible,  and 
the  succession  of  cold  cloudy  days,  without  a  drop  falling,  is 
most  tantalising)  we  shall  be  soon  relieved  from  fear  about  our 
water.  But,  if  the  dry  weather  continues,  Oakhanger  Pond  and 
the  moat  in  our  garden  will  soon  be  as  dry  as  Wolmer  Pond  has 
been  for  a  month  or  more.  Every  pond  and  pool,  at  which 
cattle  are  usually  watered,  is  gone;  and  our  reservoir,  though 
not  quite  so  low  as  it  has  been  (for  we  have  lately  been  econo- 
mising the  use  of  it),  is  very  low.  Willie  brought  a  "  water- 
finder  "  from  Wiltshire,  to  see  if  he  could  find,  near  the  reservoir, 
any  underground  water  which  could  be  used  for  increasing  the 
supply  there;  and  he  did  find  it,  as  he  said,  but  till  this  is 

verified  by  sinking  to  the  necessary  depth,  I  shall  suspend  my 

_i . 

immediately,  before  even  the  doors  of  30  Portland  Place  were  closed  ; 
the  servant  went  instantly  to  fetch  the  bag,  but  the  cab  had  driven 
away  and  though  pursued  could  not  be  stopped.  The  bag  contained 
nothing  of  value  beyond  the  notes,  and  had  Lord  Selborne's  full 
address  on  a  brass  plate,  but  it  never  was  heard  of  again. 
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belief,  though  the  same  man  has  been  successful  in  finding  it  at 
Hatfield,  and  for  Lord  Jersey.^ — Ever  your  aflfectionate  Father, 

Selborne. 

To  THE  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (Palmer) 

Blackmook,  Petehsfibld,  iUh  September  1893. 

...  I  am  afraid  that  the  Master  of  Balliol  is  in  a  most 
critical  state.  He  is  at  this  moment  at  Mr.  Justice  AVright's 
house  at  Headley.  I  wrote  to  the  Judge  to  ask  whether  the 
Master  would  be  able  to  see  us.  The  tenor  of  his  answer  is 
that,  if  he  could,  it  would  only  be  for  a  farewell,  evidently 
thinking  him  in  a  state  from  which  he  is  not  likely  to  rally. 
I  suppose  this  must  be  known  at  Oxford,  but  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  he  is  not  there. 

No  doubt,  when  one's  last  hour  comes,  it  signifies  but  little 
(at  least  to  ourselves)  where  it  may  overtake  us.  But  still,  if  I 
might  choose,  I  should  like  best  to  die  at  home. 

Blaokmook,  Petekseield,  26<A  September  1893. 

...  I  have  just  been  over  to  Headley,  where  both  Sophy 
and  I  saw  the  Master  of  Balliol.  He  knew,  and  was  very 
affectionate  towards  us  both,  and  said  some  very  kind  words 
of  your  Jem.  He  was  evidently  suffering  pain,  and  spoke  with 
diflaculty,  and  was  not  able  clearly  to  articulate  all  his  words. 
Whether  he  wandered  at  all  or  not,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I 
thought  he  did  so,  a  little.  Sir  E.  Wright  thinks  he  may  pass 
away  before  another  day  is  over,  but  I  doubt  it.  Sir  William 
Markby  is  there,  and  his  Oxford  doctor  has  been ;  so,  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  known  in  Oxford  what  others,  besides  Sir  E.  Wright, 
think  of  his  state. 

28th  September  1893. 

...  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Sir  Eobert  Wright  to-day, 
but  yesterday  he  wrote  that  he  did  not  expect  the  Master  of 
Balliol  to  live  through  the  day.  I  suppose  he  is  still  living, 
and  my  own  impression,  when  I  saw  him  on  Tuesday,  was, 
that  he  was  not  quite  so  near  the  end  as  Sir  Robert  thought. 
1  The  divining  rod  proved  successful. 
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To-morrow  I  shall  send  to  inquire,  unless  I  hear  anything  in  the 
meantime. 

Sir  Eobert  and  Lady  Wright, -will  remain  at  Headley  as  long 
as  the  Master  remains  in  his  present  state.  I  think  there  is  an 
almost  filial  affection  on  the  Judge's  part  towards  him,  which  he 
reciprocates. 

The  Master  showed  a  tenderness  of  feeling  towards  both 
Sophy  and  myself,  for  which  I  was  hardly  prepared. — Ever 
yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson) 

Blaokmoor,  SOth  September  1893. 

I  daresay  it  will  be  right  for  Convocation,  and  also  the 
House  of  Laymen,  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill.  I  have  studied  the  Bill  pretty  closely, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  church  schools  (and  any  other  church 
trusts,  if  there  are  any  others  which  require  protection)  may  be 
suflBciently  protected  by  a  proper  amendment  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion clause.  As  at  present  advised,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to 
recommend  to  churchmen  any  active  opposition  to  the  secular 
arrangements  of  the  Bill ;  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  will  do 
nothing  worse  than  increase  the  rates  in  some  places,  and 
perhaps  give  fiery  persons  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
troublesome,  where  any  ill-will  exists.  But  where  there  are  not 
those  elements,  I  think  its  efifect  will  be  but  small ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible,  that  in  some  places  it  may  do  good,  by  promoting 
sanitary  arrangements  which  are  now  neglected,  and  by  giving 
an  impulse  to  labourers'  allotments. 

I  am  far  from  sure  that  it  was  wise  to  make  the  parish, 
rather  than  the  Poor  Law  Union,  the  unit  for  Local  Government 
or  to  lower  the  qualification  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  etc.  But, 
whether  these  arrangements  are  the  best  possible  or  not,  I 
should  think  it  a  mistake,  politically,  to  insist  on  doubts  or 
differences  of  opinion  about  them,  where  no  principle  is  involved. 

I  hardly  see  how  the  Government  can,  with  any  show  of 
consistency  or  reason,  object  to  the  exclusion  from  the  Bill  of 
church  schools,  and  any  other  church  trusts  into  which  con- 
siderations properly  ecclesiastical  may  enter. — Believe  me,  your 
Grace's  faithful  servant,  Selborne. 
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To  THE  Hon.  Mabel  L.  G.  Palmer 

Gth  October  1893. 

This  is  a  birthday  letter  for  you,  though  I  am  afraid  you 
■will  not  get  it  on  your  birthday.  I  not  only  wish  you  many 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  but  I  wish  you  every  day  to  be 
wiser  and  better,  and  so  you  will  be  sure  to  be  happy  as  long 
as  you  live,  and  afterwards  too.  I  hope  you  and  dear  Top 
will  not  be  very  much  tired  with  all  the  sights  you  will  see, 
in  Dresden  and  other  foreign  towns.  You  are  old  enough  to 
take  an  interest  in  some  of  them,  but  I  am  afraid  Top  is  not. 

You  must  be  very  kind  to  him,  and  if  your  Papa  and  Mama 
sometimes  want  you  to  keep  him  company  when  they  are  out, 
I  hope  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  to  amuse  him  and  prevent 
him  from  getting  into  mischief. 

That  God  may  ever  bless  you  both,  and  keep  you  both  from 
all  evil,  is  the  prayer  always,  dearest  child,  of  your  most 
affectionate  Grandfather,  Selborne. 

The  Hon.  Mabel  L.  G.  Palmer. 

P.S. — I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  give  the  cheque  for  nine 
shillings  which  I  send  to  Mama,  she  will  give  you  the  money. 

Give  Top  my  best  love  and  a  kiss  from  me.  I  got  Bobby's 
letter  and  was  very  much  pleased. 


The  subject  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  was 
discussed  at  the  Winchester  Diocesan  Conference, 
28th  October,  in  which  Lord  Selborne  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  and  laid  much  stress  upon  the  duty  of 
doing  all  that  was  possible  to  make  it  work  well. 

To  Lady  Laura  Eidding 
Hoar  Cross,  Burton-on-Tebnt,  27ft  November  1893. 

Thanks,  dearest  Lolly,  for  your  birthday  telegram,  the  first 
birthday  message  I  have  received,  excepting  from  May,  Madge, 

VOL.  II  2  C 
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and  Teddy,  who  wrote  beforehand.  No  post  has  come  in  here 
this  morning.  I  am,  thank  Grod,  as  well  as  I  was  last  year,  and 
all  the  better  for  my  restful  visit  to  Thurgarton ;  but  I  need  not 
say  that  I  cannot  and  do  not  reckon  upon  more  birthdays. 

Our  friends  here  are  very  kind ;  and  this,  as  well  as  our  other 
visits  during  this  month's  excursion,  will  leave  pleasant  memories 
behind  it.  Love  to  George. — Ever'  your  most  affectionate 
Father,  Selbokne. 

To  THE  Eev.  S.  R.  Da  vies  Cooke 

Blaokmooe,  Pbtbesfield,  2'Jth  November  1893. 

Dear  Sir — That  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  of  the  Oriental  and 
Roman  Communions,  have  received  their  ordination  in  a  line  of 
unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles  is  (according  to  my  view 
of  historical  evidence)  one  of  the  most  certain  of  historical  facts. 
And  I  understand  the  phrase  "Apostolical  Succession"  as  simply 
expressing  this  fact.  That  any  clergyman  should  be  thought 
worthy  of  blame  for  referring  to  this  fact,  as  constituting  at 
least  one  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  office 
and  authority  of  a  branch  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  is  a 
thing  which  I  should  hardly  have  thought  possible,  if  there  were 
not  always  some  who  prefer  the  language  of  compromise  to  that 
of  truth. — I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  Selborne. 

To  Lord  Stanmore 

13th  December  1893. 

What  a  sad  domestic  tragedy  has  come  upon  the  Gladstones, 
in  addition  to  the  weight  of  public  cares, — if,  indeed,  public  cares 
are  a  weight  to  him  at  all !  But  I  should  think  this  sad  end  of 
a  servant,  who  has  been  with  them  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  who  must  have  come  to  them  as  a  boy,  must  be  acutely 
felt  by  them  all.  I  know  that  if  it  had  happened  to  me,  I  should 
have  thought  of  nothing  else  for  a  long  time,  and  should  have 
been  as  unhappy  as  if  the  man  had  been  of  my  own  family. 

We  met  Froude  at  Hatfield,  a  man  of  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, but  not  removing  by  his  conversation  the  impression  made 
by  his  books.     I  believe  he  is  a  more   successful  lecturer  on 
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Modem  History  at  Oxford  than  any  of  Ms  predecessors,  from 
Arnold  downwards. 

Blaokmooe,  Peteesfibld,  ZOfh  December  1893. 

We  are  surrounded  here  by  everything  which,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  help  me  to  put  aside  political  cares,  all  my  grand- 
children, and  all  except  one  (Freda)  of  my  children,  with 
Waldegrave  and  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  too.  And  the  Christ- 
mas weather  has  been  delightful,  with  no  drawbacks  from  iU- 
health  at  home  or,  to  any  serious  extent,  among  our  neighbours. 

I  have  been  occupying  myself  with  making  out  and  transcrib- 
ing a  classified  catalogue  of  the  library  here,  having  already  done 
the  alphabetical  catalogue.  It  has  been  a  not  uninteresting 
occupation ;  and  it  is  now  not  far  from  finished. 

Goldwin  Smith  spent  three  or  four  days  here  last  week.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  acquaintance  with  him ;  but 
you  probably  know  that  he  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  of  whose 
abilities  and  personal  character  I  think,  and  have  always  thought, 
very  highly.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  he  reminds  me,  more  than 
any  one  else,  of  what  I  can  imagine  Milton  to  have  been,  so  far 
as  the  tone  of  his  mind  (in  which  there  is  a  certain  severity)  is 
concerned  1  In  his  political  ideas  he  is,  au  fond,  republican,  but 
not  enamoured  of  any  modern  republican  constitutions,  except  it 
be  that  of  the  United  States.  In  religious  views  I  doubt  his 
being  a  Churchman ;  he  is  certainly  not  too  fond  of  the  clergy 
or  of  church  establishments,  and  he  was  quite  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Oxford  Movement,  its  leaders,  and  its  school.  But 
positively  religious  (as  Milton  was,  and  I  should  think  very 
much  in  Milton's  way)  he  is.  With  these  differences  from  my 
own  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking  there  is  much  more,  never- 
theless, in  common  between  us  than  might  have  been  expected. 
On  the  English  politics  of  the  present  time  (Disestablishment 
probably  excepted)  there  is  no  important  difference  between  us, 
and  on  Economic  and  Socialistic  questions  he  is  a  very  sound 
and  clear  thinker.  I  recommend  you  to  get  and  read  his  lately 
published  book  on  the  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
original  English  plantations  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  which 
(i.e.  the  Civil  War)  it  is  convenient  so  to  call,  though  he  gives 
some  striking  (and  to  me  new)  reasons  for  not  calling  it  so.     The 
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book  is  in  one,  not  very  long,  octavo  volume ;  it  assumes,  as  to 
matters  of  detail  into  which  it  does  not  enter,  some  previous 
knowledge  on  the  reader's  part;  but  it  is  decidedly  vigorous 
and  interesting,  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  singularly  fair,  present- 
ing many  persons  and  things  in  a  striking,  not  to  say  original, 
point  of  view.  I  also  recommend  to  you  his  Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day  (recently  collected  into  another  octavo  volume),  which 
he  has  given  me,  but  of  which  I  have  as  yet  only  read  the  first 
essay,  on  Socialist  Heresies  in  Economics,  which  I  thought  excellent 
when  he  published  it  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Did  I  tell  you  of  a  conversation  I  had,  when  at  Leeds,  with 
Edward  Talbot,  about  the  attitude  which  Gladstone  has  of  late 
years  taken  up  towards  the  Nonconformists,  and  (with  them) 
against  the  Church  ?  Talbot  traced  it  to  the  demonstrations 
made  by  the  former,  and  the  absence  of  similar  demonstrations 
by  the  clergy,  in  support  of  his  counsels  against  the  Bulgarian 
"atrocities,"  in  1876.  (You  may  easily  imagine  what  I  thought 
and  said  about  this.)  And  I  have  now  heard  exactly  the  same 
thing  on .  the  authority  of  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  from  my 
daughter  Laura  Eidding. 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  your  opinion  (several 
times  expressed)  that  the  Unionists  ought  to  have  done  whatever 
they  could  to  get  up  an  agitation  in  the  country  for  an  immediate 
dissolution,  after  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  I  continue  to  think  that  the  result  of  such  an 
attempt  would  not  have  been  to  alter  the  situation,  with  which 
we  have  now  to  deal,  for  the  better,  and  that  in  one  very 
important  point  we  should  have  lost  by  it.  As  it  is,  we  have 
had  unequivocal  proof  of  the  (at  least)  contented  acquiescence  of 
the  people  in  general  in  the  fate  of  that  Irish  Bill,  even  though 
it  met  its  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That  we  might  have  lost, 
if  the  course  you  suggest  had  been  taken.  Both  parties  can 
play  the  game  of  agitation :  if  the  one  had  set  it  on  foot,  the 
other  would  not  lag  behind — the  promise  of  the  Newcastle 
programme  would  have  been  then  (as  now)  held  out  as  a  reason 
for  not  now  dissolving — and  party  spirit,  worked  by  Schnadhorst 
and  Co.,  would  have  responded  to  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— Ever  yours  affectionately,  Sblborne. 
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The  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  requested  Lord 
Selborne  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Watts,  should 
Mr.  Watts  be  willing  to  undertake  it.  This  request 
from  his  old  Inn  pleased  Lord  Selborne;  and  the 
sittings  during  1893-94,  once  started,  were  looked 
forward  to  with  keen  pleasure  :  the  society  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Watts  was  charming  to  him  ,•  and  he  re- 
peatedly said  that  to  him  the  beauty  and  value  of 
Mr.  Watts'  creations  was  incalculably  enhanced  by 
the  noble  spirit  which  inspires  and  lives  in  all  his 
work. 

To  Viscount  Wolmer,  M.P. 

Blackmooe,  Pbteesfield,  2nd  March  1894. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  less  justify  Gladstone's 
declaration  of  war  upon  the  House  of  Lords  than  their 
action  upon  the  Local  Government  Bill.  If  a  Second  Chamber 
is  of  any  use  at  all,  one,  at  least,  of  its  necessary  and  most 
ordinary  uses  must  be  (as  it  has  always  been),  to  make 
amendments  in  the  details  of  Bills  which  it  accepts  in  prin- 
ciple. The  House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion  has  yielded  a 
great  deal  which  it  had  good  reason  for  thinking  desirable ;  and 
the  amendments  last  sent  down  by  it  to  the  Commons,  and 
which  were  accepted  with  such  a  bad  grace  yesterday,  were  so 
manifestly  within  their  legitimate  province  as  to  render  the 
attempt  to  found  a  quarrel  upon  them  preposterous ;  both  being 
upon  lines  which  in  earlier  stages  of  the  Bill  had  recommended 
themselves — the  one  to  the  Government  generally,  and  the 
other  to  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill — with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  "  Charity  clause  "  is  now  made  more  elastic  as  to 
number  than  Mr.  Fowler  proposed  to  render  it. 

I  did  not  myself  vote  for  the  line  of  300  instead  of  200,  in 
the  last  (very  narrow)  division  on  that  subject  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  point  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  contest  should  have  been  prolonged.     But,  being 
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now  so  settled,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  300 
is  the  best  line — better  than  either  500  or  200. 

As  to  the  Charity  clause,  my  chief  doubt  is  whether  its 
practical  operation  will  not  more  nearly  coincide  with  that  of 
Cobbs's  clause  than  might  be  desirable.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  disposition  recently  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  has  been 
towards  giving  elective  trustees  a  majority  when  they  bring 
them  in.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  quite  accurate,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  sometimes,  perhaps  not  seldom,  done 
so ;  and  they  are  a  body  who  stand  very  much  in  awe  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  are  likely  to  be  much  influenced  in  their 
actions  under  this  Bill  by  what  has  passed  in  that  House. 

If  the  Bill  had  come  back  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  Lord 
Salisbury's  amended  clause  rejected,  I  should  myself  have 
acquiesced  in  what  I  may  call  the  Belper- Camper  down  Amend- 
ment (what  it  was  at  iirst  proposed  to  me  to  move),  rather  than 
imperil  the  Bill.  But,  while  the  difference  as  to  the  probable 
numbers  of  the  new  elective  trustees  is  not  likely  to  be  practically 
great,  the  clause  as  it  now  stands  seems  to  me  sounder  in 
principle,  and  in  one  respect  a  decided  improvement,  as  getting 
rid  of  the  restriction  of  the  elective  trustees  to  parochial 
electors. 

I  think  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  come  badly  out  of  the 
whole  business.  If  they  had  insisted  upon  nothing,  they  would 
have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  being  frightened  at  what  they 
had  done  on  the  other  Bills,  and  behaving  in  a  cowardly  way 
upon  this  Bill,  which  was  prevailingly  one  on  which  they  were 
capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment.  And  their  enemies 
would  have  thrown  this  in  their  teeth,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
tone  of  such  of  the  Radical  papers  as  I  saw,  after  their  giving 
way  (as  far  as  they  did)  when  the  Bill  first  came  back  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  any  one  thinks  that  they  have  un- 
necessarily made  Mr.  Gladstone  show  his  teeth  against  them,  I 
cannot  agree.  We  had  proof  enough,  before  he  spoke  last  night, 
that  the  Radicals,  on  whom  he  depends,  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  the  House  of  Lords  into  popular  odium,  and  to 
destroy  it  if  they  could,  whether  it  yielded  more  or  less  on  this 
particular  question ;  and,  if  we  are  to  be  attacked,  we  may  meet 
the  attack  not  only  with  a  better  conscience,  but  with  a  better 
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prospect  of  repelling  it  also,  by  doing  our  duty  according  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment,  than  by  shrinking  from  it. 

If  Gladstone  now  retires  it  seems  to  me  that  Eosebery 
cannot  succeed  him,  and  that  Sarcourt  must,  assuming  the  party 
to  remain  in  power.  But  mil  Gladstone  go  before  the  dissolu- 
tion ?  I  do  not  think  they  will  let  him,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
will  resist  their  will. — Ever  yours,  Selborne. 

To  Lord  Stanmore 

Blackmooe,  Petbbsfield,  ith  March  1894. 
These  changes  come  suddenly.  I  did  not  believe  till  the  last 
moment  either  that  Gladstone  would  really  resign  or  that 
Rosebery  would  succeed  him  ;  but  so  it  seems  to  be.  That 
Gladstone  should  have  willingly  bequeathed  his  succession  to 
Eosebery  surprises  me,  for  I  thought  (as  you  did)  that  he  would 
willingly  have  left  him  out  of  his  arrangements  in  1892  if  it  had 
been  politically  possible ;  and  that  if  there  were  just  now 
differences  in  the  Cabinet  about  Africa  or  the  Navy  Estimates 
(as  was  generally  believed),  Gladstone  would  have  been  on  one 
side  and  Rosebery  on  the  other.  And  while  it  still  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful  whether  Eosebery  will  be  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  Labouchere  and  his  allies  (even  if  Harcourt  serves  under 
him,  as  I  expect  him  to  do),  I  do  not  think  it  doubtful  that,  if 
Gladstone  had  recommended  Harcourt  to  the  Queen,  the  whole 
(so-called)  Liberal  party  would  have  accepted  him  with  more 
unanimity  (for  the  time)  than  Rosebery.  However,  it  is  as  it  is ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  glad  of  it  if  the  same  party  was  to  go 
on.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  any  confidence  in 
Rosebery  as  to  Home  politics,  or  feel  at  all  sure  that  he  may  not 
go  as  far  as  Gladstone  himself  on  all  points,  and  on  some  (those 
connected  with  Trades  Unions  and  Socialism)  even  further ;  but 
I  have  much  more  confidence  in  his  steadiness  and  care  for 
our  national  honour  and  interests  abroad.  Do  you  remember 
our  once  talking  of  the  contingency  of  Gladstone  leaving  the 
scene,  and  my  saying  that  (although  sometimes  tempted  to  desire 
it,  from  the  pain  of  seeing  him  play  the  part  he  did  in  his  old 
age)  I  repressed  the  thought,  not  knowing  that  he  might  not 
give  place  to  something  worse,  and  less  restrained  by  any  arri^re 
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pensie  towards  a  better  frame  of  mind  ?  It  comes  back  to  me 
now,  and  I  am  not  without  the  apprehension  that  it  may  so  turn 
out.  The  idea  that  Gladstone,  though  he  has  resigned  under  the 
pressure  of  physical  infirmities,  will  even  now  take  no  rest,  but 
will  go  about  the  country  stumping  against  the  House  of  Lords, 

had  not  occurred  to  me  till suggested  the  possibility  of  it. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  possible,  for  I  have  learnt  to  regard 
everything  as  possible  with  him ;  but  I  do  not  expect  it.  If  his 
speech  of  last  Thursday  is  taken  by  the  party  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  and  concerted  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
is  far  from  unlikely  that  he  may  be  asked  to  speak  at  some 
meeting  on  that  subject  in  London  or  the  provinces,  and  may  be 
induced  to  do  so ;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  he  throws  himself 
more  actively  than  this  into  the  movement,  supposing  it  to  come. 

My  son,  in  a  letter  received  this  morning,  ventures  upon  a 
forecast,  which  I  think  very  likely  to  turn  out  true,  viz.  that  we 
may  expect  under  Rosebery  an  attempt  to  solve  both  the  Home 
Rule  and  the  Second  Chamber  question  together  by  a  complete 
Federal  scheme  of  a  new  constitution  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom — England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland.  We  know 
already  that  Asquith  was  for  such  a  scheme,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  other  Ministers  {e.g.  Bryce)  may  agree  with  him.  I 
will  not  commit  myself  to  an  opinion  on  it  at  present  beyond 
this,  that  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  defensible  in  principle 
than  the  Bill  which  we  rejected  in  September,  and  that  it  might 
be  recommended  to  some  as  removing  difficulties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  are  not  less  serious  than  the  need  of  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  am  not  myself  dissatisfied  with  the  part  which  the  House 
of  Lords  has  acted  on  the  Local  Government  Bill,  taken  as  a 
whole.  Perhaps  I  might  have  liked  to  have  stood  more  firmly  to 
our  guns  on  one  or  two  minor  points  (affecting  charities  and  parish 
rooms)  if  I  had  foreseen  that  Gladstone  would  act  as  he  did ; 
but  I  did  not  foresee  this,  and  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  insist 
on  those  points,  which,  after  all,  were  not  of  cardinal  importance, 
and  on  which  I  knew  it  was  the  wish  of  our  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  we  should  not  insist.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
suppose  that  by  Lord  Salisbury's  two  last  amendments  (both  of 
them  real  amendments  upon  the  merits,  and  both  so  regarded  by 
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the  Government  in  earlier  stages  of  the  Bill,  or  at  all  events  by 
Mr.  Fowler),  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  which  other- 
wise might  have  l?een  avoided,  has  been  provoked.  The  real 
motive  for  the  attack  was  not  in  those  amendments.  Gladstone 
has  sounded  that  same  note  before,  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh 
after  the  rejection  of  his  Home  Eule  Bill,  and  the  attack  was 
sure  to  come. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  to  be  more  formidable,  because  the 
House  of  Lords  has  exercised  in  a  moderate  and  reasonable  way 
its  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  amend  such  a  Bill  as 
the  Local  Government  Bill,  and  has  refused  to  place  itself  in  the 
more  ignoble  position  which  you  feared.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
the  resistance  of  the  Conservative  feeling  in  the  country  (whether 
more  or  less  powerful  time  will  show)  will  be  much  more 
energetic  and  hearty,  because  we  have  shown  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  yield  everything  to  intimidation.  And,  as  I  have 
often  said,  if  our  enemies  are  strong  enough  to  destroy  us,  it  is 
far  better  to  be  destroyed  for  doing  our  duty  than  for  not  doing 
it.  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  yield  on  some  points,  and  did  so. 
I  would  on  the  same  principle  have  yielded  the  point  between 
the  figures  300  and  200  which  Lord  Salisbury  carried  (though  I 
think  300  the  better  figure  at  which  to  draw  the  line — ^better 
than  either  500  or  200),  but  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to 
yield  on  the  other  points  on  which  I  ultimately  voted  with 
majorities,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  House  held  its  own  on 
them. 

Blackmoob,  Pbtbesfibld,  Wth  March  1894. 

I  have  not  myself  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  Gladstone. 

With  unabated  feelings  of  personal  goodwill  and  appreciation 
of  those  virtues  which  have  been  so  strongly  mixed  up  in  his 
character  with  other  qualities  less  admirable,  I  have  too  strong  a 
sense  of  the  inheritance  of  evil  which  he  has  left  to  his  successors 
to  make  it  possible  to  find  satisfaction  in  formal  communications 
in  which  silence  must  necessarily  be  preserved  about  public 
afiairs. 

He  has,  I  think,  consulted  his  own  dignity  and  his  future 
reputation  in  retiring  voluntarily  at  this  juncture.  And  no  one, 
I  am  sure,  will  grudge  him  the  satisfaction  which  he  must  feel  at 
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Herbert's  promotion,  on  his  retirement,  to  a  higher  office  and 
political  rank.  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  be  so,  and  much  prefer 
his  being  at  the  Board  of  Works  to  the  Irish  Office.- — Ever  yours 
affectionately,  Selborne. 

To  THE  Countess  Waldegkave 

Blaokmook,  Peteesfibld,  Wih  March  1894. 

...  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  new  Ministry  will  go  on 
upon  exactly  the  same  lines  as  Gladstone's  :  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme to  be  swallowed  whole ;  a  Budget  pressing  heavily  on 
landed  property,  already  the  most  distressed  and  harassed  of 
all  interests ;  a  dissolution,  as  early  as  Schnadhorst  thinks 
the  people  ready  to  back  the  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  after  that  (if  it  succeeds)  Home  Eule  again — ^perhaps  this 
time  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Federal  Constitution  for  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  all  which  evils  we  may  be 
delivered  if  it  is  God's  will.  But  have  we  any  right,  as  a  nation, 
to  reckon  upon  such  a  deliverance  ? 

Blaokmook,  Peteksmeld,  ISth  March  lS9i.    •■ 

After  all,  I  do  not  mean  to  come  up  to  London  on  Thursday, 
but  find  it  more  convenient  to  go  and  return  on  Friday.  Con- 
sequently I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you,  as  I  intended.  .  .  . 

Lord  Eosebery's  speech  at  his  party  meeting  shows  very 
plainly  that  he  will  go  all  necessary  lengths  with  his  party  on  all 
subjects. — Ever  your  most  affectionate  Father,       Selborne. 


To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph 

Blaokmook,  Peteksfield,  15th  March  1894. 

We  were  so  glad  to  receive  this  morning  your  letter  to  Sophy 
from  Florence.  I  cannot  say  that  the  rather  sudden  abdication 
of  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Eosebery's  succession,  with  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  as  his  lieutenant,  have  tended  to  remove  or  mitigate  any 
depression  which  I  felt  before  as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
political  affairs.  It  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  be  in  some  respects  a 
gain  that  affairs  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
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not,  like  Gladstone,  men  of  violent  impulses  and  enthusiasms,  but 
simple  opportunists.  If  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Defence 
■were  all  in  all  I  could  place  more  confidence  in  Lord  Eosebery  than 
in  Gladstone ;  but  in  Domestic  affairs  (of  which  the  gravity  at 
this  time  can  hardly  be  overstated)  I  do  not  trust  him  at  all. 

Things  are  dark  :  so  much  the  more  reason  for  putting  our 
trust  in  God,  and  asking  for  more  faith,  both  in  His  power  and 
wiU  to  avert  us  from  all  the  evils  of  which  we  are  afraid  (if  it  be 
for  His  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind),  and  in  the  sufficiency  of 
the  supplies  of  strength  and  patience  of  which,  if  those  evils 
are  to  come  upon  us,  we  shall  stand  so  much  in  need,  and 
which,  we  may  be  sure.  He  will  not  withhold  from  those  who  may 
humble  themselves  before  Him  in  the  day  of  their  necessity. 

When  I  think  of  my  children  and  grandchildren,  I  can- 
not but  wish  that  the  future  were  less  overcast  with  clouds. 
But  those  who  are  young  are  naturally  more  sanguine  than  the 
old,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  I  am  myself  neither  a 
pessimist  nor  an  optimist ;  but  I  am  not  free  from  this,  any  more 
than  from  other  infirmities  of  old  age. 

Willie  is  in  Scotland  again,  helping  Charles  Balfour  in  his 
contest  for  Berwickshire — hardly  likely,  I  should  think,  to 
win. — Ever  yours  (and  Dos')  most  affectionate  Father, 

Selboene. 

To  Lady  Laura  Ridding 

Blackmoor,  Peteksfield,  Easter  Day  1894. 

Do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  your  birthday  because  I  did 
not  write  to  you  on  it.  I  hope  and  pray  that  every  year  will  be, 
to  yourself  and  your  dear  husband,  one  of  greater  blessings.  We 
have  fallen  upon  anxious  (it  may  he,  on  evil)  times  ;  though  we 
know  not  what  may  be  in  God's  counsels,  who  can  always 
over-rule  all  things  for  good.  But  in  such  times  there  is  more 
need  than  ever  for  faith,  and  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  "  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  ";  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  that 
all  these  good  gifts  may  be  given  in  ever-increasing  abundance  to 
you  and  George. 

I  was  a  little  tired  by  the  parliamentary  business  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  late  session  ;  perhaps  the  more  so  because  the  course 
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to  be  followed  in  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  not  so  clear  to  my 
own  mind,  or  (apparently)  to  the  minds  of  other  people,  as  on 
the  other  Bills  which  came  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  practical  results  were  less  satisfactory.  I  cannot,  however, 
conceive  anything  more  unjust  than  the  attacks  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  done  more,  in  the  way  of 
amending  that  Bill,  than  was  consistent  with  the  relations  between 
the  two  Houses  which  ought  to  exist ! 

Whether  we  shall  be  losers  or  gainers  by  exchanging  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  Lord  Rosebery  remains  to  be  seen.  To  me,  with 
respect  to  Home  politics,  Lord  Eosebery  is  a  "  darlc  horse  " :  not  an 
enthusiast  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  certainly,  and  with  a  clearer  sight, 
probably,  of  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  what  he  says  and  does. 
— ^Your  most  affectionate  Father,  Selbornb. 

To  THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson) 

30  PosTLAND  Place,  2ith  Jwm  1894. 

My  dear  Lord  Archbishop — I  think  you  know  that  I 
myself  regard  the  parochial  organisation  as  the  really  new  and 
important  object  of  the  machinery  to  be  now  set  on  foot ;  and 
this  field  is  altogether  our  own,  with  all  things  accessory  to  it, 
and  not  ground  occupied,  or,  in  my  judgment,  fit  to  be  occupied, 
by  the  Church  Defence  Institution. 

As  to  the  other  two  objects,  the  "  literature "  and  the 
"  meetings,''  I  incline  strongly  to  the  view  that  our  Committee 
had  better  not  seek  to  act  independently  of  them  if  they  are 
willing  to  act  in  concert  with  our  Committee. 

In  these  two  departments  of  literature  and  meetings  (whether 
conducted  by  them  or  us),  it  is  impossible  that  some  things  should 
not  be  done  (whoever  does  them)  in  a  way  open  to  some  objec- 
tions or  criticisms.  Perfection  is  not  attainable. — Believe  me, 
your  Grace's  faithful  Servant,  Selborne. 

To  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Benson) 

Chtjech  House,  9a  July  1894. 
My  Lord  Archbishop — As  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Lay- 
men of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  I  am  instructed  to  lay  before 
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your  Grace  the  following  protest  against  the  Bill  which  has  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  under  the  title  of  "  A  Bill  to  termi- 
nate the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  and  to  make  provision  in  respect  of  the  Tem- 
poralities thereof." 

The  House  of  Laymen  protests  against  the  said  Bill,  for  the 
following  (among  other)  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  it  is  thereby  proposed  to  cut  off  the  dioceses  of 
Bangor,  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  St.  David's  from  their  present  or- 
ganic unity  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  impose  upon  them, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  a  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

2.  Because  it  is  further  proposed  to  convert  to  secular  uses 
the  endowments  of  the  Church  in  those  dioceses,  dedicated  from 
ancient  times  by  the  piety  of  Churchmen  to  the  service  of  God. 

3.  Because  such  an  act  of  confiscation  would  inflict  unmerited 
hardships,  and  impose  heavy  burdens,  upon  the  Churchmen  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

4.  Because  there  is  nothing  to  justify  this  threatened  inter- 
ference with  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  those  dioceses,  and 
confiscation  of  their  endowments,  either  in  the  past  history  or 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire; whether  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  apart  from  that  relation. 

5.  Because  the  attack  is  really  upon  the  whole  Church  of 
England,  though  for  the  present  limited  to  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

The  House  of  Laymen  trusts  that  this  attack  will  be  strenu- 
ously, and  everywhere,  resisted  by  Churchmen. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  your  Grace's  obedient  and 
humble  Servant,  Selboenb,  Chairman. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

To  Lord  Stanmoee 

Blackmooe,  Petbrsfield,  Slst  August  1894. 
I   send  you  a  copy  of  my  speech  of  last  month  on  the 
Education  question  in  London,  which    the    Church  Education 
Defence  Union  has  published. 

Having  thought  it  worth  while  to  append  (in  a  note)  to  p.  4 
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some  extracts  from  Gladstone's  late  paper  on  "  Heresy  and 
Schism,"  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  to  send  him  a  copy,  which  I 
have  done.  I  did  so  the  rather  because  he  sent  a  friendly  message 
of  remembrance  to  me,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  you,  which  you 
let  me  see. 

We  have  lately  suflFered  what  I  might  justly  call  a  family 
loss,  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  my  daughter-in-law,  in  the  death 
of  Miss  Alderson,  a  good,  kindly  Christian  soul  if  ever  there 
was  one. — Ever  yours  affectionately,  Selborne. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  glorious  harvest  weather  with  us ; 
not  too  late,  I  believe,  for  the  corn  crops. 

To  Athelstane  Riley,  Esq. 

Blackmooe,  Petbesfibld,  llnd  October  189i. 

My  son  tells  me  that  you  would  like  to  know  what  I  thought 
of  your  speech  on  the  Elementary  Education  question,  at  the 
Exeter  Church  Congress. 

I  thought  it  a  very  powerful  speech,  extremely  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  excellent  in  every  way.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  impending  contest,  you  have  done  work  for  which  not 
Churchmen  only,  but  good  Christians  of  every  name  who  receive 
the  Catholic  Creeds,  ought  to  be  grateful ;  whether  agreeing,  or 
not,  in  every  step  which  has  been  taken. — Believe  me,  yours 
faithfully,  Selborne. 

To  Lord  Stanmore 

Blackmoob,  Peteesfield,  8ft  Novemher  1894. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  mind  as  to  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  our  moving  now  as  actively  (of  course,  also,  as  wisely  and  as 
charitably)  as  we  can  upon  the  lines  agreed  upon  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's Committee.  If  not  now,  what  time  can  ever  come  when 
we  shall  move  with  an  equal  chance  of  doing  something  effectual 
to  resist  the  attack,  no  longer  threatened  only,  but  actually  made, 
and  announced  as  the  leading  measure  of  the  Government  in  the 
coming  session  1 

The  next  Parliament  (which  may,  and  probably  will,  be 
elected  next  year)  will  doubtless  decide  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
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questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  country.  If 
the  Church  has  any  real  political  strength,  it  must  be  brought  to 
bear,  as  fully  as  possible,  upon  that  election. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  much  cold  water,  even  from 
some  unexpected  quarters ;  but  this  cannot  alter  our  duty.  To 
put  such  considerations  as  the  parties  and  party  names  of  the 
moment  into  the  scale  against  Church  Defence  by  all  honest 
means  which  are  available  to  us,  seems  to  me  mere  fatuity  in  any 
who  really  care  for  the  Church.  But  I  suppose  those  who  do  so 
must  see  the  character  and  the  tendencies  at  the  present  time 
of  the  parties  with  whom  they  desire  to  keep  on  terms,  in  a 
different  light  from  that  which  I  do.  Let  us  by  all  means  get 
help,  if  we  can,  from  those  who  differ  from  us  on  the  subject ;  but 
we  must  be  content  to  go  without  the  help  of  those  whose 
sensitiveness  about  party  associations  and  party  names  is  so  great 
as  to  paralyse  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  greatest  of  our 
national  institutions.  Of  individuals,  such  as  Mr.  Gore  and 
others  whom  you  name,  I  say  nothing,  except  that  they  must 
foUow  their  own  ideas  of  what  is  wise  and  right,  and  we  must 
follow  ours.  If  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  moving  anywhere,  or  for 
any  reason  indisposed  to  do  so,  we  must  deal  with  those  places 
as  well  as  we  can.  Everywhere,  while  we  hope  to  have  the  clergy 
as  far  as  possible  on  our  side,  we  should,  I  think,  conduct  our 
operations  as  much  as  possible  through  the  laity,  and  for  the 
laity's  sake,  without  throwing  upon  the  clergy  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  If  it  be  God's  will  that  we  fail,  so  it  must  be  ; 
but  to  fail  after  doing  our  best  is  one  thing,  to  fail  through 
sloth,  or  timidity,  or  fear  of  the  lions  in  our  path  is  another 
thing. 

Of  course  our  opponents  will  also  bestir  themselves;  they 
have  been  lestirring  themselves  long,  and  have,  so  far,  reaped  the  fruits 
of  it.  We  must  measure  our  strength  with  them  now,  or  let 
them  have  things  their  own  way. — Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Selbokne. 

To  THE  Duke  of  Argyll 

Blackmoor,  Petbksfield,  IStA  November  1894. 
I  must  thank  you  for  your  paper  on  "  Christian  Socialism," 
which  I  could  have  wished  longer,  and  perhaps  more  pointed  in 
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the  application  of  its  principle  to  some  of  the  fallacies  which  pass 
under  that  name,  and  which  are  all  the  more  dangerous  from  the 
favour  which  they  find,  sometimes  from  clergymen  of  maturer  age 
(such  as  Scott  Holland)  as  well  as  younger  men.  To  deduce  from 
the  warnings  of  Scripture  against  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
riches,  and  its  sympathy  with  and  tenderness  for  the  poor,  the 
idea  that  there  can  be  some  beneficent  revolution  of  society  which 
will  so  "level  down"  the  one  class  and  "level  up"  the  other  as 
practically  to  abolish  the  distinction,  seems  to  me  a  wild  dream, 
and  one,  the  attempt  to  realise  which  would  degrade  and  (as  you 
rightly  observe  with  reference  to  the  Norwich  Trade  Union 
Resolutions)  enslave,  instead  of  elevating  men.  You  deal  with 
this  sort  of  enthusiasts  perhaps  too  tenderly,  though  it  is  of 
course  right  to  recognise  the  good  intention,  which  in  some  of 
them  goes  hand  in  hand  with  folly  and  a  Gospel  of  discontent. 

I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  that  in  that  general 
doctrine  as  to  obedience  to  human  Governments,  to  which  you 
refer  at  p.  13,  the  Apostles  had  in  view  the  special  excellence 
of  the  Eoman  Law,  so  much  as  the  natural  necessity  which 
makes  all  Governments,  as  such,  maintainors  of  general  social 
order  against  debased  individualism  and  ordinary  crime.  The 
caprice  and  tyranny  of  the  Eoman  Government  under  Nero  were 
almost  as  great  as  those  of  any  earthly  Government  could  be ; 
and  they  must  have  been  felt  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Rome, 
under  such  rulers  as  the  Herods  and  Pilate,  Felix,  etc.  But, 
nevertheless,  even  their  power  had  in  it  the  divine  office,  however 
unworthily  represented  on  too  many  occasions.— Believe  me,  my 
dear  Duke,  yours  ever,  Selborne. 

Inveraeat,  AeG¥LLSHIEE,  22m?  December  1896. 

My  dear  Lady  Sophia — I  send  you  this  letter,  which  is, 
I  think,  of  real  public  interest. 

As  the  last  sentences  seem  to  be  a  criticism  on  my  paper 
slightly  adverse  to  my  view  on  one  point,  I  think  it  right  to  add 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  on  that  point  your  Father's  amended  view 
is  the  true  one — that  is,  that  the  Apostles'  principle  was  broader 
than  any  mere  favour  for  Eoman  Law  in  particular  :  the  principle, 
namely,  that  all  de  facto  Governments  as  such  (certainly  all 
legitimate  Governments)  are  clothed  with  a  divine  authority — at 
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least  up  to  a  certain  point ;  for  we  know  that  St.  Paul  did  not 
recognise  that  authority  when  it  prohibited  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel. — ^Yours  very  sincerely,  Argyll. 

P.S. — I  value  this  letter  because  I  am  generally  supposed  to 
be  too  aggressive  to  opponents.  Here  your  Father  says  I  have 
been  too  gentle  !  A. 

To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph 

Blaokmoob,  Pbterspibld,  25&  Novemher  1894. 

I  am  thankful  that  we  were  not  beaten  at  the  poll  on  Thurs- 
day, though  I  should  have  been  glad  if  we  had  obtained  a  better 
majority.  However,  there  were  many  things  against  us,  and  the 
battle  could  hardly  have  been  fought  under  greater  disadvantages. 
That  you  should  have  been  so  active  and  zealous  in  the  good 
cause  is  a  great  joy  to  me.  Give  yourself  some  rest  now,  and  do 
not  let  the  reaction  from  the  late  strain  do  you  harm,  any  more 
than  (as  I  trust)  the  strain  itself  has  done.^ — Ever,  dearest  child, 
your  most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

To  Lady  Laura  Bidding 

Blackmooe,  Pbteesfield,  Wth  November  1894. 

Your  dear  birthday  letter  was  the  first  which  I  received ;  and 
I  thank  you  and  George  for  it,  and  for  all  your  love.  I  can  assure 
you  that  /  missed  my  visit  to  Thurgarton,  which  I  have  always 
enjoyed  as  much  as  you  could  do ;  but  it  was  impossible  at  the 
time  when  it  was  thought  of,  and  I  could  not  manage  it  later. 
Indeed,  I  had  as  much  moving  about  this  year  as  was  good  for 
me,  though  I  do  not  now  feel  the  worse  for  it.  I  suppose  every 
additional  year  makes  one  really  weaker ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  been  sensible  of  any  substantial  loss  of  strength  this  year 
(unless  it  be,  perhaps,  strength  of  voice)  as  compared  with  last. 

Among  the  many  blessings  which  I  have  to  thank  God  for, 
none  is  greater  than  that  He  should  have  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  all  my  children  to  do  active  work  for  His  service.  Both 
Willie  and  Sophy  are  working  energetically  in  the  Church 
Defence  cause ;  and  Freda  did  the  same  (so  as  almost  to  make 
me  afraid  that  it  might  be  too  much  for  her)  in  the  late  School 

VOL.  II  2d 
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Board  contest  in  London.  The  result  of  that  contest,  although 
not  all  that  could  have  been  wished,  is  far  better  than  I  at  one 
time  expected.  We  had  many  things  against  us  ;  and  to  obtain 
a  majority  at  all,  under  such  circumstances,  is  no  small  matter. 
It  will  at  least  (I  should  hope)  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  Anti-Christian  propagation,  which  was  certainly 
brought  to  light  by  the  painful  discussions  of  the  past  year. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Parish  Councils  Act  should  have  given 
occasion  to  indications  of  unfriendly  feeling  between  class  and 
class,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  some  places,  especially  in  the 
East  of  England.  It  should  be  the  object  of  all  wise  men,  of 
every  class,  to  do  their  best  to  make  it  work  for  good.  Here  (and 
I  think  in  this  part  of  the  country  generally)  that  feeling  pre- 
vails.— -Your  ever  most  aflfectionate  Father,  Selbokne. 

To  THE  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  (Palmer) 

Blackmook,  Peteksfibld,  28ffi  November  1894. 

Thanks  for  your  birthday  letter.  I  am  thankful,  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  I  love  and  who  love  me,  for  the  years  which 
have  been  given,  and  if  yet  more  are  to  come,  I  shall  for  the 
same  reason  be  thankful  for  them  also.  But  our  heavenly  Father 
knows  best. 

The  paper  about  La  Martinihre  at  Calcutta  is  most  interesting, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  widely  read,  as  it  may  be  of 
practical  importance  to  have  such  an  example  of  what  is  possible 
(without  any  compromise  of  principles,  or  any  attempt  to  formu- 
late an  eclectic  State  system  of  religious  teaching)  to  refer  to. 

Blackmooe,  Peteesfibld,  IWi  December  1894. 

Sophy  says  you  have  asked  how  our  parochial  elections  have 
gone  off.  In  Hampshire  generally,  very  satisfactorily,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  though  in  about  half  the  parishes,  polls  have  been 
demanded.  But  the  candidates  preferred,  generally,  seem  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  all  classes,  with  a  decided  preponderance, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  of  men  who  are  direct  ratepayers,  and 
who  would  feel  the  weight  of  foolish  or  extravagant  expenditure. 
In  most  places  the  clergy,  and  in  many  the  chief  landowners, 
have  not  sought  to  be  elected  on  the  councils ;  not,  however,  for 
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want  of  interest  or  willingness  to  take  their  natural  places,  but 
because  they  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  such 
a  choice  as  they  could  place  confidence  in.  And  that  there  has 
been  no  general  want  of  good  feeling  between  parishioners  and 
clergy,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  our 
parishes  the  parson  has  been  unanimously  voted  into  the  chair. 

Selborne  is  divided  into  two  wards.  In  the  upper,  or  Selborne, 
ward,  a  poll  was  demanded.  Here,  the  election  took  place  on 
Tuesday ;  one  elector,  who  asked  for  a  poll,  having  thought 
better  of  it,  and  withdrawn  his  demand.  We  have  five  coun- 
cillors; Willie,  who  is  one  of  them,  received  more  votes  than 
any  one  else,  and  the  announcement  of  his  number  was  received 
with  general  applause.  I  was  in  the  chair  and  everything 
passed  off  quite  orderly  and  amicably.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  election  of  District  Councillors  will  also  pass  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Unless  other  parts  of  the  country  are  very  different 
from  this  (which  I  think  is  not  the  case)  the  hopes  of  those  who 
wished  to  set  classes  by  the  ears  in  these  elections  will  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Sophy  has  received  one  of  those  letters  trying  to  get  up  a 

sort  of  testimonial  to  our  friend ,  which  are  abommations  to 

me.  As  I  should  most  sincerely  deprecate  such  a  thing  in  my 
own  case,  I  hope  it  is  no  sign  of  want  of  friendship  if  I  dislike  it 
in  his.  It  is,  of  course,  a  quite  different  thing  when  one  or 
more  friends  spontaneously  take  any  occasion  to  make  a  present 
to  a  friend.  But  this  is  a  fashion,  a  sort  of  epidemic  disease,  against 
which  I  rebel  in  my  soul.     What  is  your  mind  about  it  ? 


Blackmooe,  Pbtbesfibld,  29a  December  1894. 

I  must  not  let  Christmas  week  pass  by  without  thanking 
you  heartily  for  your  letter,  and  returning  from  my  heart  to  you 
and  all  yours  (and  also  sending  to  dear  Emily)  my  best  wishes 
for  Christmas  blessings  upon  you,  and  for  much  happiness  and 
God's  help  during  the  coming  year. 

Our  large  party  is  increased  to-day,  by  the  arrival  of  Lolly 
and  her  dear  husband ;  both  well,  and  in  good  spirits. 

Maud  has  given  me  the  Memoir  of  Dean  Church  as  a  Christ- 
mas present,  and  I  have  nearly  finished  it.     1  think  it  very  well 
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done,  and  Dean  Paget's  preface  particularly  good.  Canon  Scott 
Holland's  elaborate  iloge  (though  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  substance)  contrasts,  I  think,  rather  unfavourably  with  the 
general  style  of  the  book,  which  is  excellent  in  its  purity  of 
style  and  absence  of  exaggeration. — Yours  most  aifectionately, 

Selbokne. 


To   THE   AeCHDEACON   OF   OXFORD   (PALMER) 

Blaokmook,  Peteksfield,  31si  January  1895. 

We  have  got  through  this  cold  month  well  enough,  thank 
God,  and  I  hope,  as  the  month  ends  to-day,  we  may  not  be  far 
from  a  change,  though  it  has  been  snowing  again  here  all  the 
afternoon. 

On  Monday  I  propose  to  go  to  London  for  the  week,  and 
shall  be  staying  at  Mary's  house,  20  Bryanston  Square.  I 
shall  be  there  every  day,  after  the  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Laymen  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  over. 

Believe  me  ever  most  affectionately  yours,  Selborne. 


To  Lord  Norton 

20  Beyanston  Square,  "W.,  Zrd  February  1895. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  little  book  on  Socialism 
(which  I  read  through  without  stopping  as  soon  as  it  came  to 
hand),  and  still  more  for  your  affectionate  words  which  I  must 
heartily  reciprocate.  Among  many  and  dangerous  delusions 
which  are  afloat  at  the  present  time,  I  look  upon  the  Socialistic 
idea  as  perhaps  the  most  serious — the  more  dangerous  because  of 
the  plausible  way  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  some 
benevolent  and  well-meaning  persons  as  recommended  from  a 
Christian  or  philanthropic  point  of  view.  In  the  practical  and 
political  forms,  which  it  has  hitherto  assumed,  I  think  it  is 
AntirChristian  and  the  reverse  of  philanthropic — tending  in  politics 
to  nothing  short  6f  universal  slavery ;  in  morals  to  class  hatred ; 
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and  in  more  national  things,  to  national  decline  and  impoverish- 
ment. 

These  may  be  an  old  man's  ideas,  but,  nevertheless,  they  may 
be  true.  I  need  not  add  that  in  your  own  general  conclusions  I 
heartily  agree,  though  you,  perhaps,  may  treat  what  calls  itself 
(or  is  called)  Christian  Socialism  rather  more  gently  than  I 
should !  Excuse  my  vile  pen,  and  believe  me  ever  most  truly 
yours,  Selborne. 

Lord  Selborne  had  intended  settling  in  London 
in  the  end  of  February  to  take  part  in  Appeals,  but 
a  slight  attack  of  influenza  early  in  the  month  made 
this  impossible;  and  repeated  relapses,  due  to  his 
refusal  to  cease  working,  at  last  forced  him  to  rest. 

To  Lord  Stanmore 

Blackmoor,  Pbteksfibld,  12th  March  1895. 

We  are  here  ;  I  am  not  much  more  vigorous  than  when  you 
were  with  us. 

I  have  finished  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Life,  but  in  spite  of  all  that 
his  biographer  has  -said,  I  do  not  think  my  former  impression, 
as  to  the  errors  of  his  administration  at  the  Cape,  is  materially 
changed.  I  doubt  whether  he  realised,  as  much  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  the  enormous  difference  between  such  a  colony,  with 
such  dependencies  and  nothing  at  its  back  except  the  Home 
Government  (with  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  conditions 
under  which  our  Parliamentary  Government  at  home  is  carried 
on),  and  an  Indian  Presidency,  with  its  relations  to  protected 
States  and  to  frontier  tribes.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he 
never  correctly  understood  the  Transvaal  question ;  and  although 
it  is  true  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had  carried  the  annexation  policy 
so  far,  before  he  went  out,  as  to  justify  the  formal  argument 
that  Frere  found  the  thing  done,  and  had  only  to  make  the  best 
he  could  of  it,  this  does  not  satisfy  one,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
his  ability,  character,  and  experience. 
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It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  indispensable  both  in  policy  and 
in  good  faith  that  we  should  have  the  consent  of  a  Transvaal 
Volksraad  to  annexation.  Frere  was  not  too  late  to  have  acted 
on  that  view,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  not ;  but  he  deliberately- 
rejected  it — no  doubt  following  Shepstone's  opinion.  But  he 
ought  not  on  such  a  point  to  have  trusted  so  much  to  Shepstone, 
especially  with  the  knowledge  he  had  that  the  Boer  leaders 
were  playing  fast  and  loose.  If  he  was  at  all  rightly  informed 
as  to  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  Transvaal  finances,  and  their 
inability  to  defend  themselves  against  Zulu  invasion  at  that 
time,  and  as  to  the  large  numbers  of  the  people  favourable  to 
annexation,  the  result  must  have  been  an  unequivocal  consent  to 
annexation  by  the  competent  authority  with  the  advantage  of  a 
simultaneous  or  very  early  settlement  (by  the  same  authority) 
of  the  time  of  annexation.  If  (as  I  think  more  probable)  he 
was  misinformed,  the  worst  that  could  have  happened  would 
have  been,  that  the  immediate  danger  from  the  Zulus  would 
have  been  to  the  Transvaal  and  not  to  Natal. 

I  also  think  he  was  certainly  wrong  in  not  allowing  time  for 
communication  with  the  Colonial  Office  before  sending  an 
ultimatum  on  that  notice  (equivalent  to  a  conditional  declaration 
of  war)  to  Cetywayo. — Ever  yours  afiectionately, 

Selboene. 

To  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph 

Cheist  Chtjkch,  Oxfokd,  20th  March  1895. 

We  came  down  here  on  Monday  for  change  of  air,  and  to 
see  your  Aunt  Emily,  who  is  (for  her)  looking  very  well  and  in 
good  spirits ;  so  our  journey  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  even  if 
I  am  not  the  stronger  for  it.  I  pick  up  slowly,  but  with  no 
drawbacks. 

Maud  and  Willie  and  all  their  children  were  with  us  last 
week — the  boys  very  jolly,  and  Top  promoted  to  knickerbockers, 
and  looking  quite  a  different  child. 

So  much  for  family  news. 

You  ask  me  to  write  about  politics ;  but  there  is  a  lull  in 
politics  just  now,  and  I  do  not  see  very  far  into  the  future. 
The   late   elections   to   the   London   County  Council   were    of 
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immense  importance  as  showing  a  strong  reaction  against 
"  Municipal  Socialism,"  and  they  confirm,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
hope  that  the  General  Election  may  turn  out  as  we  wish.  But 
nobody  is  better  able  now,  than  when  you  left  England,  to  say 
when  that  will  be.  The  subject  which  at  this  moment  occupies 
men's  minds  most  is  the  Speaker's  retirement.  Of  the  three 
men  who  were  generally  thought  of  for  the  Chair,  two  seem  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  Government  (Campbell -Bannerman  and 
Sir  M.  Ridley),  and  the  third  (Courtney)  by  the  opposition  of 
some  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  We  now  hear  that  it  is  to  be 
(in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  already  small  enough  Ministerial 
majority)  some  partisan  of  the  Government,  and  one  who  may 
possibly  not  be  re-elected  in  the  next  Parliament.  Mr.  Gully, 
a  barrister,  seems  the  most  likely  man.  By  taking  him  from 
their  own  ranks  they  will  lose  two  votes,  in  addition  to  the 
third,  which  they  will  also  lose,  if  the  Speaker's  seat  is  retained 
by  a  Unionist. 

I  suppose  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  will  soon  be  set  down  for 
second  reading,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  pass  that  stage  by  more 
than  the  real  Government  majority,  as  Chamberlain  and  some 
other  Liberal  Unionists  will  vote  for  it,  and  perhaps  some  few 
weak-kneed  Conservatives.  After  it  has  passed  that  stage  it 
will  have  to  give  place  (in  the  Committee  stage)  to  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  which  is  likely  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  unless 
the  Government  try  practically  to  force  it  rapidly  through  Com- 
mittee by  closure,  and  have  a  Speaker  in  the  Chair  who  will 
help  them  to  do  so. 

I  expect  that  both  their  Bills  (and  practically  nothing  else) 
will  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords — the  Church  Bill,  to  be 
rejected  on  the  second  reading ;  the  Land  Bill,  to  be  altered,  in 
some  important  points,  in  Committee. 

All  here  join  in  love  to  you  and  dear  Dos. — Ever  yours 
most  affectionately,  Seleorne. 

To  THE  Countess  Waldegrave 

Cheist  Chttech,  Oxpobd,  24<A  March  1895. 
I  must  send  one  line  of  thanksgiving  and  blessing  for  your 
birthday  to-morrow.     You  have  been  always  a  blessing  to  me, 
and  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  you  and  all  yours  in  all  things 
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needful  for  this  life,  and  mucli  more  in  the  better  life  which  is 
to  come.  I  hope  the  accounts  of  your  darling  boy  continue  to 
be  all  that  you  can  wish. 

Thank  Waldegrave  for  his  note,  received  yesterday,  and  tell 
him  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  Eobert  Cecil  on  Monday. 

Give  May  and  Madge  my  best  love. — Ever,  darling  child, 
your  most  affectionate  Father,  Selborne. 

To  Emily  Lady  Tennyson 

1st  April  1895. 

I  cannot  easily  say  how  much  I  value  your  kind  letter.  If 
you  had  not  accepted  my  suggestions,  I  should  have  well  known 
that  your  judgment  was  at  least  as  likely  to  be  right  as  mine. 
But  I  made  them  because  I  felt  sure  that  you  should  wish  to 
have  my  thoughts,  whatever  they  might  be  worth. 

I  am  sincerely  thankful,  as  a  Churchman,  for  your  help  in 
this  matter  ^ — the  greatest,  I  think,  of  the  many  great  questions 
which  are  stirred  at  this  time,  and  touching  what,  in  my  view, 
is  the  most  beneficent  of  all  our  institutions. 

Your  kindness  to  my  daughter,  on  her  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  appreciated  both  by  her  and  by  myself;  and  I  was  glad 
to  hear  that  you  were  not  weaker  or  more  suffering  than  usual. 

Give  Hallam  my  love,  and  say  that  I  hope  it  may  please 
God  to  let  me  live  long  enough  to  read  his  book. — Believe  me 
ever,  dear  Lady  Tennyson,  affectionately  yours,       Selborne. 

To  Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq. 

Blaokmoor,  10th  April  1895. 

I  have  before  me  your  letter  accompanying  the  kind  and 
most  acceptable  present  of  the  second  part  of  your  father's 
Life.  I  think  I  thanked  you  for  it  at  the  time,  and  said  that 
when  I  had  read  it  I  would  write  again. 

Various  accidents  made  me  defer  reading  it ;  but  I  have  lately 

1  Lady  Tennyson,  had  written,  an  Appeal  against  Disestablishment, 
entitled  :  "  Do  Justice  and  Love  Righteousness.''  It  was  approved  by 
Archbishop  Benson,  and  published  by  the  Church  Committee  for 
Church  Defence  and  Church  Instruction. 
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done  so  with  the  greatest  interest,  to  which  there  has  been  no 
exception  in  any  part  of  it. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so  (and  flattery  is  not  my  line) 
your  part,  as  a  biographer,  has  been  excellently  done ;  not  the 
less  so  because  you  allow  it  to  be  perceived  that  you  do  not,  on 
all  points,  follow  your  father's  opinions. 

One  thing  which  you  have  clearly  brought  out  must  be 
gratifying  to  all  who  had  a  regard  both  for  your  father  and  for 
Cardinal  Newman,  viz.  that  the  diiference  between  them  was 
much  less  than  was  generally  supposed. 

We  have  lost  Lord  Emly  since  you  wrote ;  he  also  was  a 
schoolfellow  of  mine  at  Winchester.  What  is  seen  of  him 
in  your  book  tends  to  raise  him  in  my  opinion  intellectually. 
I  always  respected  and  liked  him. — With  renewed  thanks, 
believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours,  Selborne. 

Oxford  was  the  only  change  for  which  my 
Father  was  willing  ;  for,  apart  from  the  happiness 
of  being  with  his  brother  the  Archdeacon  at  Christ 
Church  and  his  invalid  sister,  he  was  passionately 
attached  to  Oxford  itself.^  The  last  day  there  he 
spent  some  hours  in  the  Radclifife  and  Bodleian 
making  researches  for  a  German  correspondent. 

Then  we  went  home. 

The  spring  came  with  April,  not  in  her  proverbial 
changefulness,  but  with  unbroken  sunshine  awaking 
the  flowers  and  trees  into  a  fulness  of  beauty  which 
made  the  Easter  of  1895  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
My  Father's  strength  returned  ;  the  depression  and 
weakness  left  by  the  influenza  disappeared,  and  on 
the  7th  of  April  and  every  succeeding  day  until  the 

1  Lord  Selborne  was  the  guest  of  Sir  William  Anson  at  All  Souls, 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Oxford  in  August  1894. 
He  was  fuU  of  admiration  and  appreciation  of  the  Chancellor's 
Opening  Address. 
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21st,  he  said,  more  than  once  during  the  day,  "  What 
glorious  weather !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life."  And  once  he  added,  "  After  all  I  think 
I  may  do  more  work  for  some  years,  there  is  much 
I  should  wish  to  do  if  it  be  God's  will " ;  and  another 
day  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  be  fit  for  Appeals,  and  for 
such  part  as  it  may  be  advisable  for  me  to  take  in  the 
House ;  and  in  particular  in  regard  to  the  Disestab- 
lishment and  Disendowment  of  the  Church  in  Wales." 
Never  had  he  enjoyed  the  garden  and  trees  more, 
nor  the  views  as  we  drove,  day  after  day,  through  our 
beautiful  country.  From  morning  to  night,  whether 
at  work  in  his  study,  or  in  the  company  of  his 
Wordsworth,  Horace,  and  other  books,  there  was  the 
same  freshness  and  vigour  of  enjoyment ;  delight  and 
thankfulness  in  renewed  health.  He  was  specially 
occupied  in  preparing  for  the  coming  debates  over  the 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  Bill ;  and  when 
resting  he  persevered  with  a  remarkably  dull  novel 
which  he  wished  he  had  never  begun,  but  which, 
having  begun,  he  characteristically  and,  according  to 
his  invariable  habit,  insisted  on  reading  to  the  end. 
He  said  that,  however  dull  a  novel  might  be,  the 
personal  feature  in  it  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  could 
not  turn  his  back  on  the  characters  until  they  were 
out  of  the  book.  A  clever  novel  he  would  devour ; 
and  in  that  very  Easter  week  he  took  up  to  his  room 
at  night  Anna  Karenina  and  read  until  the  candles 
had  guttered  into  their  sockets,  and  when  he  awoke 
the  next  morning  he  returned  to  it  to  find  out  how  it 
ended.      (I  remember  once,  when  we  were  abroad, 
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finding  him  lost  to  time  in  La  Guerre  et  la  Paix, 
reading  it  by  the  dying  candles  and  sunrise  light.) 

His  happiness  in  those  days  was  completed  by  the 
company  of  his  grandchildren,  and  in  the  evenings  he 
returned  to  his  whist.  The  last  time  he  played  he 
was  so  successful  that,  with  counters  for  stakes,  he 
insisted  on  another  rubber  though  past  the  canonical 
hour  of  eleven.  That  same  day,  20th  April,  he  had 
sorted  and  arranged  his  papers  and  drawers,  saying, 
"  I  have  done  this  to-day  to  please  you,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  last  night  before  going  to  London. 
I  am  never  content  until  I  have  done  it,  though,  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  shall  forget  to-morrow  into  which 
packet  or  pigeon-hole  I  have  sorted  my  papers ;  but 
for  to-day  everything  is  in  order."  This  done  he 
strolled  out  into  the  garden  bareheaded  in  his  old 
way  as  he  had  not  dared  to  do  since  the  influenza, 
and  when  pursued  with  reproaches  and  a  coat  and 
hat  he  indignantly  said,  "  You  always  forget  I  am  a 
Winchester  man  and  never  take  cold  from  want  of 
a  hat."  Then  he  led  me  to  a  nest  he  had  found 
which  he  thought  would  interest  one  of  the  grand- 
sons ;  and  as  we  went  in  he  said,  "  This  weather  is 
glorious  !  It  is  delightful  to  be  weU  again,  and  to 
have  such  a  spring  before  returning  to  London  and 
work." 

But  in  the  east  wind  and  hot  sun  he  took  the 
chill  which  was  more  than  his  impaired  strength 
could  resist.  For  a  week  he  battled  with  a  feverish 
attack,  and  during  those  days  his  usual  occupations 
and  keen  interest  went  on.      I  remember  how  he 
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clapped  his  hands  and  shouted  for  delight  over  Lord 
Valentia's  victory  at  Oxford,  and  then  eagerly  dis- 
cussed the  political  prospects  of  the  summer.  The 
fever  abated,  yet  he  did  not  rally,  and  he  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  yield  and  remain  in  bed.  As 
the  days  went  on  the  heart  began  to  fail,  and  on  4th 
May,  at  evening  time,  soon  after  seven  o'clock  the 
change  came. 

Very  suddenly  from  life  to  death  and  death  to 
life,  with  no  farewells,  no  difficulty — with  undimmed 
eye  and  clear  and  vigorous  brain,  he  left  the  work  of 
this  world  to  find  in  a  new  Experience  the  answer  to 
his  daily  prayer,  to  the  words  on  his  lips  not  an  hour 
before  he  died,  "  Lord,  show  me  what  Thou  wouldest 
have  me  do,  and  help  me  to  do  it  faithfully  and  well." 

Surely  the  prayer  of  his  father  was  answered,  and 
the  day  of  his  death  was  indeed  a  day  of  hope  and 
peace  to  those  around  him.^ 


To  live  with  him  was  to  know  the  nobility  and 
happiness  of  work.  Work  done  to  the  uttermost, 
with  arduous,  fervent  devotion,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Work  continued  for  love  of  his  God,  his 
Queen,  and  his  country  when  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  as  men  count  gain — when,  after  a  life  in  which 
for  many  years  his  average  hours  of  work  had  been 
eighteen,  and  from  1872  to  1885  twelve,  with  his 
freshness  and  keenness  of  interest  he  would  have 
liked  more  time  for  intellectual  enjoyment,  for  out- 

1  See  Memorials,  Part  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178. 
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door  pleasures.  To  the  end  his  work  was  a  sacrifice. 
Doubtless  he  would  not  have  been  happy  otherwise, 
yet  none  could  see  him  always  somewhat  pressed, 
nearly  always  tired,  and  not  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  owing  largely  to  his  ungrudging  service 
to  others  in  addition  to  public  work.  He  would 
patiently  unravel  the  confused  story  of  some  labourer, 
perhaps  from  a  distant  village,  advise  kindly  but  very 
honestly  an  aspiring  poet,  or  encourage  a  despondent 
clerk  or  briefless  barrister  as  if  he  were  not  sur- 
rounded by  papers,  letters.  Bills,  and  Judgments 
waiting  to  be  tackled. 

The  mass  of  correspondence  which  has  been  kindly 
offered  for  use,  or  only  lent  to  show  causes  of  grati- 
tude, has  been  a  revelation  to  those  who  thought 
they  knew  what  Lord  Selborne's  service  of  God  in 
man  was. 

Besides  the  more  or  less  professional  and  political 
letters  there  are  patient  and  sympathetic  criticisms 
of  MS. ;  lists  of  books  for  study  (in  many  cases  the 
books  also  were  given)  ;  years  of  correspondence  in 
the  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  souls  struggling  with 
evil  or  sinking  in  sin.  Letters  as  to  difficulties  of 
belief;  help  in  University  education  (he  gave  the 
education  in  some  cases  entirely — in  two  instances 
to  sons  of  artisans — others  he  only  helped).  Letters 
and  help  as  to  colonising,  missionary  and  social  work. 
Advice  to  people  he  had  never  known  who  wrote  to 
consult  him  as  to  their  sons'  careers.  Letters  to 
servants  who  had  lived  with  him — to  clerks  who  had 
worked  for  him — remembering  them  in  trouble  and 
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in  sin.  The  number  of  the  clergy  who  turned  to 
him  for  advice  and  help  was  extraordinary;  clergy 
of  all  parties  and  of  every  degree  up  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  whom  he  rejoiced  to  serve.  He  was 
the  unpaid  lawyer  of  the  poor,  and  again  and  again 
spent  hours  of  precious  time  on  their  behalf.  It 
happened  three  times  in  the  last  two  years  that  he 
was  addressed  as  "  Earl  Selborne  and  Sons,"  one  of 
which  clients  began  by  stating  he  could  not  pay,  "  but 
troubled  the  firm,  knowing  the  Earl  was  honest  for 
a  lawyer."     This  delighted  "  the  firm." 

He  considered  his  services  the  right  of  the 
ignorant  and  helpless  as  of  the  more  educated. 
Whether  in  politics,  business,  literature,  religion,  it 
mattered  not — if  his  help  was  asked  the  claim  was 
clear,  and  help  was  given  generously,  scrupulously  ; 
and  it  was  the  combination  of  these  unceasing  calls 
on  his  time,  judgment,  patience,  which  almost  over- 
bore him.  All  that  he  had,  and  had  earned,  and  was, 
belonged  to  his  Master,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
therefore  to  his  fellow-men.  In  him  there  had  been 
no  narrowing,  or  stiffening,  or  deadening  of  human 
or  intellectual  interest.  On  the  contrary,  his  extra- 
ordinary sympathy  in  things  great  and  small,  his 
power  of  enjoyment  of  what  was  beautiful,  amusing 
or  ridiculous,  combined  with  his  stores  of  scholar- 
lore  and  knowledge,  and  his  strong,  clear  judgment, 
made  him  never  seem  old  to  those  who  knew  him 
and  lived  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  friendship 
and  love  in  the  most  perfect  degree  that  could  be 
imagined    or    desired.       His    reverence    for    things 
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divine  and  his  dislike  of  what  is  coarse  no  doubt 
limited  or  raised  his  sense  of  humour,  and  to  him 
evil  was  too  real  not  to  be  abhorred.  But  for  the 
individual  his  sympathy  was  infinite  ;  he  believed  the 
best  of  every  one,  and  was  hopeful  even  for  the 
worst,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and 
restore  self-respect.  For  several  months  in  1881, 
when  in  office  and  heavily  pressed  with  judicial  and 
political  work,  he  walked  early  every  morning  to  see 
a  man  he  was  trying  to  help  in  battling  with  evil, 
and  whenever  possible  he  also  went  after  returning 
from  the  House.  What  this  cost  him  only  my 
Mother  knew. 

To  strangers  he  seemed  reserved ;  he  was  often 
absorbed  and  absent ;  but  all  who  saw  him  in  his 
home  knew  his  sympathy,  his  consideration  for 
others,  his  exquisite  courtesy  to  all — his  servants, 
little  children,  the  poor.  Strength  and  love  seemed 
to  pervade  him.  To  the  end  his  passion  for  right 
and  indignation  with  wrong  were  keen,  controlled 
and  directed  by  truth  and  justice;  while- his  hope- 
fulness and  patience,  born  of  faith,  increased 
instead  of  suffering  loss  through  the  chances  and 
changes  which  time  brought.  In  him  the  complete 
self-surrender  to  the  love  and  service  of  God  which 
had  been  attained  through  much  temptation  and 
struggle  in  earlier  years  had  become  his  natural 
atmosphere,  the  air  he  breathed,  the  mind  he  lived 
in ;  so  that  it  seemed,  what  indeed  it  was,  perfect 
freedom.     And  with  him  the  measurement  of  men 
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and  things  was,  therefore,  of  the  divine  standard ;  and 
while  he  thought  nothing  of  himself,  while  he  was 
absolutely  humble  before  God,  he  was  also  in  thought 
as  well  as  act  before  his  fellow -men.  His  entire 
singleness  and  simplicity  always  impressed  Lord 
Tennyson ;  and  one  day  at  Aldworth,  when  reading 
"  The  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  to  please  a 
friend  of  ours  ^  he  stopped  after  reading  the  lines — 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 
In  his  simplicity  sublime, 

and  said  to  us  in  a  lowered  voice,  pointing  to  my 
Father,  "  To  that  man  only  in  the  present  time  do 
these  lines  apply." 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  influence  lay  in  absolute 
un-selfseeking,  in  entire  truthfulness,  the  directness 
and  simplicity  of  a  little  child ;  in  his  tenderness  and 
humility  as  regarded  others,  in  sternness  as  regarded 
himself ;  in  an  inspiring  sense  of  duty  which  pervaded 
his  society,  in  his  matter-of-course  relationship 
with  his  God. 

1  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  of  Shalstone.  Lord  Tennyson  had  been 
speaking  of  politics  and  public  men  before  reading  this  Ode,  and  no 
doubt  this  was  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the  above  remark. 
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The  funeral  of  Lord  Selborne  [wrote  Archbishop  Benson  i] 
was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  touches  of  a  Macaulay  or  a  Walter 
Scott.  The  sunlight  of  the  most  brilliant  day  of  the  year  lay  on 
the  masses  of  oak  and  pine,  and  on  the  lines  of  Irish  yews  with 
which  he  had  himself  covered  the  waste  round  a  modern  but  most 
"  old  English  "  home,  and  round  the  stately  church  which  he  built 
before  he  laid  a  stone  of  his  house.  The  beautiful  rectory  and 
schools  are  his  gift,  and  the  one  record  of  all  is  in  the  church 
— ^namely,  that  "  it  was  built  by  a  parishioner."  The  broad 
light  kindled,  and  the  east  wind  tempered,  the  tracts  of  purple 
heather  and  the  meres  and  bosses  of  fir-woods  which  make  the 
park  of  Wolmer,  while  the  black  line  of  the  many  mourners  and 
the  white  lines  of  the  singers  and  clergy  streamed  from  different 
directions  with  the  mass  of  villagers  and  visitors  who  were  unable 
to  find  space  in  the  church. 

As  the  body  lay  covered  with  flowers  before  the  altar,  the 
service  began  with  one  of  the  lowliest  and  most  self-effacing 
hymns  in  our  language,  a  hymn  on  Psalm  xxxvi.,  which  gradu- 
ally rises  into  a  strain  of  son-like  confidence  in  God's  mercy  and 
kindness  : — 

Lord,  when  my  soul  her  secrets  doth  reveal, 
,  All  self-condemned,  before  Thy  throne  I  kneel, 
And  own  my  thoughts  unclean,  my  words  untrue, 
Deeds  nothing  worth,  eyes  blind  and  flattering  too. 

Oh  !  from  this  death  who  shall  deliver  me  ? 
Oh  !  from  this  torment  whither  can  I  flee  ! 
No  virtue  have  I  left,  no  strength  within. 
Corrupt  at  heart  enslaved  and  bound  in  sin. 

But  Lord,  Thy  mercy  to  the  heavens  ascends  ; 
Thy  faithfulness  beyond  the  clouds  extends  ; 
Like  the  strong  mountains  stands  Thy  righteousness  ; 
Deep  are  Thy  judgments  as  the  vast  abyss. 

1  The  Chiardian,  15th  May  1895. 
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Thou,  excellent  in  mercy,  saveat  still 
Men  and  mute  creatures  with  a  Father's  will ; 
Under  Thy  gracious  shadow,  good  and  just, 
The  children  of  mankind  shall  put  their  trust. 

They  from  Thy  house  of  plenty  shall  be  fed, 
And  drink  joy's  river  from  the  Fountain-Head  ; 
For  Life's  eternal  well-spring  is  with  Thee  ; 
And  in  Thy  Light,  light  only  shall  we  see. 

0  Lord  !  to  the  true-hearted  men  of  love 
Still  may  Thy  loving-kindness  constant  prove  ! 
And  save  Thy  servant  from  the  foot  of  pride  ; 
While  Thy  foes  fall  around,  be  Thou  my  guide  !  " 

It  was  written  thirty  years  ago  by  Eoundell  Palmer.  The 
service,  rendered  by  the  gentle,  unfaltering  voice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  1  ended  with  the  singing  of  the  Te  Devm  by  the 
vast  assembly  of  poor  and  rich  standing  in  large  circles  round  the 
grave  among  the  trees  and  below  the  beautiful  east  window.  Few 
tears  were  shed,  although  from  the  noblest  to  the  humblest, 
from  the  representative  of  the  Throne  and  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  Church,  the  State,  the  county,  to  the  poorest 
cottager  of  the  village,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  feel  that 
the  Church  had  lost  her  leading  layman,  the  State  "a  prince 
and  a  great  man,"  England  a  typical  Englishman,  and  themselves 
a  friend.  But  his  entering  into  rest  had  been,  like  his  whole 
keen  and  busy  life,  with  faith,  and  therefore  his  "laying  i'  the 
earth  "  was  realised  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than  the  children 
and  grandchildren  who  loved  him  passionately,  as  an  hour  of 
conquering  hope.  A  finished  scholar;  a  consummate  student  and 
master  of  the  laws  ;  a  swift,  an  eagle-eyed  discerner  of  the  critical 
fact,  or  thought,  or  argument ;  a  truth-seeker  in  highest  things, 
never  content  with  language  till  it  was  truthful  in  minutest 
things;  an  advocate  and  judge  of  majestic  honesty;  a  politician 
of  spotless  honour ;  a  Christian  on  scientific  grounds  of  evidence 
and  on  inmost  grounds  of  faith;  an  English  Churchman  of 
historic,  logical,  fervent  conviction,  absolutely  satisfied  that  the 
position  was  impregnable ;  he  knew  what  he  believed,  and  what 
he  knew  he  lived  and  looked.  The  motto  over  the  hall  chimney- 
piece  is,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord."     It 

1  Bishop  Thorold. 
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exactly  expressed  him.     His  reverence  for  law  was  magnetic. 
His  religion  was  communion  with  Christ. 


By  a  Bishop  who  knew  Himi 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  which  the  Church 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Lord  Selborne.  No  one  at  this 
moment  could  take  his  place  or  do  what  he  has  been  doing,  and, 
if  he  had  lived,  would  have  continued  to  do.  His  position,  like 
his  character,  was  unique.  In  the  defence  of  the  Church  he  had 
weight  and  influence  which  no  one  could  approach.  His  mastery 
of  the  subject  made  him  unanswerable  in  the  controversy.  His 
strong  and  deep  convictions  immeasurably  strengthened  and 
deepened  the  convictions  of  those  who  fought  at  his  side.  His 
devotion  to  the  cause  gave  him  a  power  of  unflagging  per- 
severance, which  never  felt  or  acknowledged  a  check.  His 
learning  and  his  power  of  handling  it;  his  great  abilities,  his 
successful  career,  his  high  reputation,  his  remarkable  readiness 
in  debate,  his  invariable  consistency  in  maintaining  the  highest 
principles  of  action,  his  conspicuous  impartiality  in  dealing  with 
opponents,  presented  a  combination  in  which  very  few  could 
come  near  him.  But  he  was  all  this  to  the  public  at  large.  To 
those  who  saw  him  more  closely,  aU  this  was  but  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  inner  nature  of  the  man  himself.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  could  not  in  their  estimate  of  his  goodness  and 
greatness  dwell  on  all  this  as  if  this  were  in  their  eyes  the  most 
excellent  thing  in  his  character.  They  turn  instinctively  to 
what  rose  immeasurably  higher,  the  loftiness  of  the  ideal  to 
which  he  was  ever  matching  his  conduct,  whether  in  politics  or 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  or  in  his  own  home.  He 
lived  by  so  high  a  rule,  and  followed  the  precepts  of  the  religion 
in  which  he  believed  with  so  unswerving  a  consistency,  that  he 
invariably  presented  to  view  the  very  model  of  a  Christian. 
There  was  no  sacrifice  that  he  would  not  make  to  be  true  to 
the  highest  standard  of  Christian  duty,  and  this  appeared  more 
than  once  in  his  public  life.  But  men  will  sometimes  make 
great   sacrifices    who    cannot   bring   themselves   to   make  self- 

'  Bishop  of  London  (Temple),  Guardian,  15th  May  1895. 
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sacrifice  to  duty  the  rule  in  all  things,  great  and  small  alike. 
And  this  is  what  Lord  Selborne  was  ever  doing  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  had  the  means  of  observing  him  closely.  In  ordinary 
conversation,  in  the  routine  of  daily  life,  in  the  transaction  of 
common  business,  he  was  the  same  as  in  the  handling  of  public 
affairs.  There  was  large  generosity ;  there  was  warm  sympathy 
with  sorrow,  or  distress,  or  perplexity ;  there  was  singular  kind- 
ness of  speech  and  manner ;  there  was  genuine  humility ;  there 
was  quiet  dislike  of  all  ostentation ;  there  were  the  qualities  which 
endear  a  man  to  his  family,  and  win  the  confidence  of  friends ; 
but  these  were  not  in  him  as  in  so  many  men  characteristics 
that  might  be  taken  separately  for  what  each  was  worth,  but 
seemed  to  be  only  the  varied  fruits  that  came  from  the  deep 
religious  spirit  that  animated  his  whole  life,  and  appeared  never 
to  be  absent  for  a  moment  from  his  heart.  His  whole  life 
was  a  quiet,  unvarying  obedience  to  the  precept  of  his  Master, 
"  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.'' 


I  have  been  requested,  and  I  cannot  refuse,  to  write  a  few 
lines  ^  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  one  whose  departure  is  a  national  loss, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  his  public  as  of  his  personal  qualities. 
Great  as  his  public  services  were,  they  were  great  because  he 
himself  was  so  great.  He  conquered  two  worlds.  By  the  mere 
force  of  character,  by  singleness  of  purpose,  by  the  gifts  which 
genius  gives  he  conquered  one  world  to  the  utmost  limit  that  its 
favour  could  bestow ;  but  he  did  much  more  than  this.  His 
nature  was  not  a  lethargic  or  ignorant  one.  It  was  not  that  he 
did  not  know  what  life  was ;  that  he  did  not  recognise  the  beauty 
and  the  attraction  and  the  golden  promises  which  life  holds 
forth  to  the  gifted  and  the  happy.  It  was  no  ignorance  of  life, 
it  was  no  want  of  noble  ambition  that  made  him  a  religious  man. 
It  was  no  stupid  insensibility  to  the  glorious  triumphs  of  public 
life  that  made  the  dominant  note  of  his  life  something  more  than 
all  these.  If  any  man  knew  life,  and  enjoyed  it,  in  all  its  pure 
and  perfect  forms,  he  was  that  man ;  and  indeed  his  knowledge 
extended  further.  He  had  been  forced  by  his  calling  and  his 
position  to  look  into  the  depths  of  evil,  and  to  recognise  the 

1  In  the  GuardiMn,  15th  May  1895. 
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terrible  power  of  sin.  It  has  been  said  that  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  of  its  nature  and  of  its  fruits,  is  the  beginning  of  the  higher 
life.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  scholarship,  his 
familiarity  with  classic  pagan  life,  gave  to  his  vision  of  the 
world  around  him  a  reality  quite  apart  from  the  stilted  platitudes 
of  the  mere  moralist  or  theologian.  I  can  myself  recall  instances 
of  delicacy  of  insight  into  the  resemblances  and  contrasts  of 
Christian  and  pagan  poets,  which  I  fancy  few  who  have  not 
heard  him  could  easily  realise.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  life  in 
all  its  forms  that  spoke  to  him  and  to  which  he  responded,  and 
of  which  his  knowledge  and  his  intellect  made  him  master,  and 
drew  out  his  sympathy  to  everything  that  has  life,  or  claim  on 
life.  Nature,  which  he  studied  as  an  expert ;  flowers,  animals, 
and  trees,  little  children,  everything  that  is  beautiful  in  life ; 
believing  always  and  hoping  for  the  best  in  everybody  and 
everything,  severe  only  to  himself,  he  lived,  it  may  be  said, 
constantly  in  the  palace  of  the  great  King.  It  might  not  have 
been  wondered  at  had  he  stopped  here,  and  even  yet  there  is 
more  beyond.  He  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  Queen,  and 
to  his  country.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  power  of  serving  his 
Queen  and  his  country  in  the  highest  places  of  the  realm.  He 
was  nobly  ambitious.  Surely  no  man  ever  had  the  world  more 
completely  at  his  feet ;  but  there  was  another  world  to  conquer, 
and  this  he  also  won.  He  resigned,  not  without  inward 
conflict,  the  most  brilliant  opportunities  of  power  and  of  place, 
that  he  might  keep  conscience  clear  and  pure.  The  world  that 
seems  is  beneath  his  feet,  but  a  divine  hunger  leads  him  to  some- 
thing which  is  not  seeming — in  Sacrament,  and  in  private  devo- 
tion, life  is  realised  as  divine.  He  conquered  two  worlds,  the 
life  that  now  is  and  the  life  that  is  above.  Lord  Eosebery's 
sympathetic  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's 
striking  words  was  a  recognition  of  this  undoubted  fact. 

The  Lord  of  his  life  was  with  him  to  the  end ;  in  full  spirits, 
in  the  old  love  of  work,  in  keenness  of  sympathy  with  all  who 
needed  help  and  counsel,  in  kindly  delight  in  the  pleasures  of 
others,  he  walked  to  the  last,  side  by  side,  with  the  Guide  of 
his  youth  and  of  his  life,  his  Master  and  his  Friend. 

Writing  as  I  do  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  with  not 
a  moment  to  spare,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  something  of  the 
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charm  of  his  nature,  of  his  perfect  courtesy,  of  the  old-world 
polish  of  his  address.  Into  the  incidents  of  his  life  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enter,  but  there  is  one  influence  which 
cannot  be  omitted,  the  ministry  which  entered  into  his  family 
life,  which  sustained  and  befriended,  which  consoled  in  hours  of 
depression  and  of  toil,  which  seconded  and  assisted  in  social  and 
intellectual  life,  the  ministry,  I  had  almost  written  of  angels,  but 
I  content  myself  with  writing  the  ministry  of  women. 

J.  Henry  Shorthouse. 

Lansdownb,  Edgbaston, 
10th  May  1895. 


The  Times,  Wednesday,  8th  May  1895. 

THE  LATE  LORD  SELBORNE 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Herschell). — I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  your  lordships  if  I  give 
expression  to  the  sense  of  the  loss  which  this  House  has  sustained 
owing  to  the  death  of  Lord  Selborne.  Just  ten  years  ago,  when 
an  illustrious  predecessor  of  his  on  the  woolsack  died,  the  late  Lord 
Cairns,  Lord  Selborne,  who  was  prevented  from  being  present  by 
severe  domestic  affliction,  gave  expression  to  his  wish  to  have 
offered  his  testimony  to  the  remarkable  powers  and  great  worth 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  to  the  loss  which  this  House 
and  the  country  had  sustained.  My  lords,  I  am  sure  we  all  feel 
that  we  have  lost  another  illustrious  lawyer  who  might  worthily 
raAk  with  the  one  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded.  He  was  a  master 
of  equity  jurisprudence,  but  although  having  the  completest 
mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  he  was  no  mere  technical 
lawyer.  He  had  a  remarkable  grasp  of  legal  principles,  and  a 
capacity  of  applying  them  with  the  utmost  intelligence  and  per- 
spicacity. His  industry  was  indefatigable ;  he  spared  himself 
no  pains  to  ever  give  of  his  best.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion,  and  his  judgments  are  as  remark- 
able for  their  thoroughness  and  solidity  as  for  the  clearness  of 
their  expression.  But  it  is  not  only  as  a  distinguished  advocate 
and  judge  that  he  will  be  remembered.  He  took  a  foremost 
part  in  the  changes  that  were  made  now  some  twenty  years  ago. 
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and  whicli  led  to  the  system  of  judicature  and  administration  of 
the  law  which  now  prevails  in  our  Courts.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  bringing  about  what  he  conceived  to  be  of  great 
public  value,  the  concentration  in  one  building  of  the  various 
Courts  of  Justice.  My  lords,  I  have  spoken  of  what  he  was  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  judge.  I  need  not  remind  your  lordships  that 
he  was  much  more  than  this.  The  power  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  every  question  in  your 
lordships'  House  must  be  fresh  in  your  memory.  The  echoes 
of  the  speeches  which  he  has  made  not  long  since  still  Unger  on 
these  walls ;  and  even  those  against  whom  his  arguments  were 
directed  could  not  fail  to  bear  testimony  to  their  admiration  of 
the  force  and  power  of  those  arguments,  and  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  these  sterling  abilities  were  neither  dimmed  nor 
diminished  by  age  or  by  growing  infirmity.  My  lords,  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  can  forget  the  impression  which  he  made  of 
earnestness  and  sincerity  whenever  he  addressed  your  lordships' 
House.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  dwell  upon  what  he 
was  as  a  man,  but  a  few  words  your  lordships  will  pardon  me. 
In  spite  of  the  absorbing  and  increasing  nature  of  his  duties  and 
labours  in  connection  with  the  law,  he  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  entirely  occupied  by  them.  His  energies  were  distributed  in 
many  directions  of  fruitful  activity  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-men.  He  obtained  the  highest  rewards  of  the  career 
which  he  had  chosen,  but  I  believe  that  few  men  have  ever  less 
made  them  their  ambition  or  their  aim.  I  have  met  few  who 
were  more  completely  unworldly  in  spirit  than  was  Lord  Selborne. 
On  his  lofty  sense  of  duty  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  All 
must  recognise  it.  Where  his  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  led  him,  there 
he  followed  without  flinching  or  reserve,  and  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  personal  consequences.  Behind  a  somewhat  reserved 
manner  there  lay,  as  all  who  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
Lord  Selborne's  acquaintance  knew,  a  kindly  heart  and  a  warm 
affection.  If  there  were  some  who  thought  at  times  that  his 
judgments  of  those  who  differed  from  him  on  political  questions 
were  unduly  severe,  I  am  sure  that  they  were  all  ready  to  recog- 
nise that  this  resulted  solely  from  the  strength — I  may  almost 
say  the  passionate  strength — of  his  convictions,  and  was  in  no 
way  prompted  by  personal  ill-will,  or  malice,  or  desire  to  give 
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offence.  I  am  quite  sure  that  ia  this  House  we  all,  without 
respect  of  parties,  feel  that  the  House  is  poorer  for  his  loss.  A 
blank  has  been  left  which  will  not  easily  be  filled ;  and  those  of 
us  who  have  to  take  part  in  the  discharge  of  judicial  duties  in 
this  House,  sitting  as  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  will  long 
have  reason  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  invaluable  colleague. 

Lord  Halsbury.— After  what  has  been  most  truly  said  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  I  should  be  doing 
violence  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  did  not  express  to  your  lord- 
ships my  desire  to  be  associated  with  what  has  been  said.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  practise  before  Lord  Selborne  as  an 
advocate,  and  to  sit  with  him  as  a  Judge ;  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  no  one  could  have  gone  through  that  experience  without 
recognising  not  only  his  vast  learning  and  unflagging  industry, 
but  that  which  is,  perhaps,  more  desirable  in  a  Judge,  the  candid 
determination,  at  whatever  cost,  to  arrive  at  a  true  solution  of 
any  problem  put  before  him.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  has 
truly  described  the  personal  character  which  was  behind  the 
great  judicial  character  I  have  indicated ;  and  I  may  say  for 
myself,  speaking  with  the  knowledge  now  of  some  considerable 
time,  that  I  have  ever  found  him,  as  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  found  him,  a  most  kindly  and  generous 
friend. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. — It  would  be  presumptuous  on 
my  part  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  tribute  which  has 
been  paid  by  the  noble  and  learned  lords  who  have  addressed 
your  lordships  to  the  legal  eminence  of  the  great  lawyer  whose 
loss  we  mourn.  But  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  those  with  whom 
Lord  Selborne  was,  during  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
most  closely  associated  in  politics,  to  tender  to  those  noble  lords 
the  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  the  recognition  which  has 
been  given  to  the  character  of  Lord  Selborne,  not  only  as  a 
lawyer,  but  as  a  statesman.  The  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
subtlety  of  Lord  Selborne's  intellect  could  not  fail,  whenever  we 
listened  to  him,  to  remind  us  of  the  Oxford  student  and  the 
trained  lawyer ;  but  the  conviction  and  the  energy  with  which 
he  advocated  and  supported  his  political  opinions  must  have 
served  to  remind  all  who  ever  heard  him  or  knew  him  that  Lord 
Selborne  was  something  much  more   than  an  advocate.      "We 
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could  not  fail  to  recognise  that  the  political  opinions  which  he 
held  had  been  formed  conscientiously,  as  they  were  held  with 
tenacity.  I  desire,  also,  on  this  occasion,  to  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  your  lordships  the  extraordinary  self-sacrifice  and 
patriotism  with  which  Lord  Selborne,  for  many  years  after 
politics  had  ceased  to  have  any  personal  interest  for  himself, 
continued  to  advocate  and  defend  the  causes  which  he  had  at 
heart,  with  an  energy  and  a  perseverance  which  might  have  put 
younger  men  to  shame.  I  only  desire  now,  on  the  part  of  his 
political  friends,  to  tender  to  the  noble  lords  who  have  addressed 
the  House  our  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  recognition 
which  they  have  given  to  the  great  qualities  of  Lord  Selborne. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  should  be  sorry  to  allow 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  adding,  on  behalf  of  my  own 
political  friends,  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  Lord  Selborne — 
not  as  a  Judge,  for  that  has  been  amply  done,  but  as  a  statesman 
and  politician.  I  have  been  with  him  in  this  House  for  more 
than  two-and-twenty  years,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  I  passed  in  opposition  to  him,  though  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  I  was  his  political  ally.  But  during  all  that  time  when 
I  was  in  opposition  to  him,  in  the  course  of  many  anxious 
debates,  I  recognised — as  every  one  else  who  took  part  in  those 
debates  recognised — not  only  the  extraordinary  power  which 
Lord  Selborne  brought  to  bear  upon  the  examination  of  every 
argument  that  could  be  urged  on  any  political  question,  but  also 
the  great  fairness  and  candour  which  were  always  present  with 
him,  and  always  led  him  to  attribute  the  best  motives  to  his 
opponents  and  to  give  the  fairest  colour  he  conscientiously  could 
to  the  arguments  and  considerations  which  they  adduced.  He 
appears  to  me,  my  lords,  to  have  fulfilled  an  ideal  which  is  hard 
to  attain  in  such  a  political  system  as  ours — to  have  reconciled 
perfectly  the  patriotic  independence  of  the  individual  with  the 
practical  association  with  other  men  which  our  party  system 
requires.  He  was  a  strong  party  man,  and  he  did  his  best  for 
his  party ;  but  he  never,  under  any  temptation  or  under  any 
circumstances,  forgot  the  vital  principles  to  which  he  was  con- 
scientiously attached,  or  allowed  any  political  object  to  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  following  them  sincerely.  The  noble  lord 
who  has  just  sat  down  mentioned  how  Lord  Selborne,  to  the  end 
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of  Ms  life,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  great  self-sacrifice,  continued 
to  maintain  with  earnestness  and  vigour  the  opinions  and  the 
causes  to  which  he  was  specially  attached.  That  observation 
leads  me  to  conclude  with  a  remark  which,  perhaps,  may  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  tenour  of  our  discussions  in  this 
House,  but  which,  perhaps,  the  present  occasion  may  seem  to 
justify.  It  appears  to  me  a  worthy  opportunity  to  remark  on 
the  attitude,  in  respect  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  subjects,  of  the 
two  great  Chancellors,  who  have  been  mentioned  in  this  discus- 
sion. Abroad,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  you  will  find 
men  who  affect  to  think  that  attachment  to  Christianity,  and  a 
belief  in  its  truths,  is  an  indication  of  a  feeble  intellect.  But  no 
one  who  knew  intimately  either  Lord  Cairns  or  Lord  Selborne, 
as  I  had  the  privilege  to  do,  could  doubt  that,  while  they  belonged 
to  the  acutest  intellects  which  have  ever  adorned  Parliament  or 
the  law  at  any  period  of  our  history,  they  were  not  less  remark- 
able for  the  intensity  of  the  belief  and  the  conviction  with  which 
they  cherished  the  Christian  truths  which  they  supported  by 
their  conduct,  and  to  which  they  had  always  been  attached. 

The  Earl  of  Eosebery. — My  lords,  I  did  not  come  down 
to  this  House  with  any  intention  of  taking  part  in  a  discussion 
which,  I  understood,  would  be  limited  to  the  legal  members  of  your 
lordships'  House.  But  it  would  not  be  proper,  after  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  duke  and  the  noble  marquis,  that  I,  holding  the 
position  which  I  do  in  this  House,  should  seem  to  abstain  from 
the  discussion  when  it  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds  to  which  I 
had  thought  it  was  to  be  limited.  I  have  not  the  good  fortune 
of  being  able  to  say,  like  the  last  two  speakers,  that  I  was  in 
political  agreement  with  Lord  Selborne  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  I  may  say  that,  on  more  than  one  point,  we  were  in 
very  acute  disagreement.  But  that  enables  me  all  the  more 
sincerely  to  say,  on  my  own  behalf,  and,  I  am  sure,  on  behalf  of 
those  who  act  with  me,  that  no  difference  of  opinion  abated  in 
the  slightest  degree  our  respect  for  that  great  man,  or  our 
memory  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
It  was  my  privilege  once,  for  a  very  short  time,  to  sit  in  Cabinet 
with  Lord  Selborne;  and,  though  the  time  was  short,  the  ex- 
perience was  rich,  because  no  one  could  sit  in  council  with  him 
without  being  struck  by  the  laborious  fairness  which  he  brought 
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to  the  consideration  of  every  question,  great  or  small,  that  was 
submitted  to  him.  We  have  one  or  two  great  qualities  associated 
with  Lord  Selborne  which  cannot  perish  with  his  name  or  genera- 
tion. We  have  the  memory  of  an  industry  which  was  in  reality 
sleepless,  and  of  which  the  traditions  surpass,  perhaps,  all  that 
is  known  of  human  industry.  We  have  that  disregard  of  worldly 
position,  of  worldly  temptation,  which  led  him  in  1868  to  refuse 
the  great  prize  of  his  profession  rather  than  palter  with  principles 
which  he  held  higher  than  any  prize  or  any  profession.  I  think 
he  showed  something  of  that  in  his  appearance.  There  was 
something  in  his  austere  simplicity  of  manner  which  I  think 
must  have  recalled  to  every  onlooker  something  of  those  great 
lawyers  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  were  also  great  Churchmen,  for 
to  me,  at  any  rate,  Lord  Selborne  always  embodied  that  great 
conception  and  that  great  combination.  I  congratulate  the  noble 
marquis  who  spoke  last  on  having  touched  a  higher  and  deeper 
note  than  any  of  those  who  preceded  him ;  and  I,  at  a  great 
distance  and  with  great  humility,  beg  to  associate  myself  most 
entirely  with  the  praise  which  he  passed  on  Lord  Selborne  in  the 
religious  aspect  of  his  career. 


The  Times,  Saturday,  18iA  May  1895. 

CONVOCATION   OF   CANTEEBURY 

Both  Houses  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
reassembled  at  Westminster  yesterday  morning  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

The  Upper  House 

The  Bishop  of  London  said — I  think  it  would  be  right, 
before  this  House  parts,  that  some  expression  should  be  made 
of  the  feelings  with  which  we  cannot  but  regard  the  loss  the 
whole  Church  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Lay  House.  Lord  Selborne  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  a  kind  of  statesman  that  is  not  very  often  seen,  I 
should  say,  in  these  days,  or  perhaps  in  any  days,  for  he  was  a 
man  whose  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  conspicuous 
above  everything  else  for  its  religious  character.     Religion  with 
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him  was  not  merely  the  guide  of  his  private  conduct,  it  animated 
everything  he  did,  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  that  even 
in  his  public  action  and  in  all  that  he  had  to  do — even  in  what 
very  often  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  religion,  in  his 
ordinary  political  action,  his  devotion  to  religious  principles, 
and  those  who  knew  him  well  would  say  his  devotion  to  our 
Lord  and  Master,  could  always  be  seen.  He  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of  those  high  principles 
by  which  he  lived,  and  he  put  before  the  whole  world  a  model 
of  what  a  statesman  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be.  He 
put  before  the  whole  world  the  model  of  the  true  religious  man 
in  high  position.  There  never  for  a  moment  was  any  doubt 
that  in  whatever  he  did  religious  principle  was  supreme,  and  to 
us  Churchmen  it  is  a  very  serious  loss,  only  to  be  compensated 
by  the  blessing  of  such  an  example  as  he  gave,  that  he  should 
have  been  removed  at  such  a  crisis  as  this.  In  fact  it  is  a  loss 
which  never  can  be  repaired,  and  there  is  no  man  who  can 
precisely  take  his  place,  and  yet  we  trust  that,  as  has  been  seen 
in  the  case  of  all  great  and  good  men,  after  their  deaths  their 
lives  have  had  a  more  powerful  effect  than  even  while  they 
were  living,  and  their  memory  and  the  influence  which  they 
have  exercised  on  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  have  been 
an  increasing  power  for  the  blessing  of  many  thousands.  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  it  will  be  so  with  Lord  Selborne,  and 
that  we  shall  long  look  back  upon  him,  and  upon  his  work,  and 
long  treasure  his  name,  and  long  feel  that  the  influence  of  his 
character  remains,  though  he  himself  is  no  longer  present  to 
guide  us  and  to  aid  us.  If  I  may  add  one  word  more  upon 
quite  a  different  matter,  I  would  say  that  those  who  enjoyed  the 
personal  friendship  of  this  great  and  good  man  will  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  thank  God  that  they  knew  him  and  they  loved 
him. 

The  President  said  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to  add  a  word 
to  what  the  Bishop  of  London  had  said,  but  perhaps  the  House 
would  think  it  right  that  he  should  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
loss  sustained  in  Lord  Selborne's  death.  The  presence  of  God 
was  the  supreme  thought  in  his  mind.  He  might  be  compared 
with  such  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  or  Sir  Thomas  More  for 
he  was  a  great  man  by  his  natural  powers  and  a  great  man 
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by  his  extraordinary  acquirements.  When  he  left  the 
Chancellorship,  he  declared  his  intention  of  devoting  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  Church.  He 
was  a  model  of  learning,  and  had  a  beautiful  dignity  and 
kindness,  as  well  as  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  In  his  own  home 
he  was  a  perfect  model  of  the  English  gentleman,  and  made  all 
around  love  him. 


The  following  notes  are  due  to  the  kindness  of  legal 
Mends  who  made  time,  amid  pressure  of  work,  to 
contribute  their  recollections  of  Lord  Selborne  in  his 
early  days  at  the  Bar  as  Eoundell  Palmer,  and  in 
later  years  as  Chancellor  and  Judge. 

It  may  possibly  be  observed  and  regretted  that 
he  did  not  himself  chronicle  more  of  his  professional 
life — but  the  fact  is  that,  intensely  proud  as  he  was 
of  his  profession,  and  deeply  imbued  though  he  was 
with  the  sense  of  its  importance  to  the  Country  and 
the  Constitution,  he  was  sensitive  to  the  want  of 
sympathy  on  legal  subjects  and  measures  which  pre- 
vails generally  in  the  political  world,  and  to  the 
short-sightedness  (as  he  thought)  which  too  often  pre- 
vents statesmen  from  appreciating  the  value  of  the 
careful  development  of  our  system  of  law ;  and  this 
affected  him  in  writing  these  memorials. 

Bakon  Pollock  wrote  in  1897:  "I  send  what  I  have 
written — my  difficulty  is  I  had  not  work  enough  in  Equity  to 
know  his  great  cases.  It  is  not  from  want  of  time  or  will,  for  I 
had  and  have  a  higher  respect  and  regard  for  him  than  for 
any  one  who  was  not  a  relation. 

"  Wickens,  afterwards  Vice-Chancellor,  when  he  was  a  Junior, 
told  me  a  story  of  Eoundell  Palmer  which  is  eminently  charac- 
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teristic  of  his  force  of  character,  and  seemed  almost  to  foreshadow 
his  success  in  later  life. 

"  Palmer,  Wickens  and  one  or  two  others  were  on  a  reading 
party  at  Seton  near  Lyme  Eegis.^  One  day  they  amused  them- 
selves by  jumping  over  the  wooden  groins,  each  trying  to  take 
the  highest  leap.  Palmer  had  never  taken  interest  in  athletics 
and  was  soon  out  of  the  running.  Another  day  the  same 
amusement  was  resorted  to,  but  to  the  surprise  of  his  companions 
Palmer  took  the  highest  jump  of  all. 

"  Wickens  afterwards  heard  from  the  boots  of  the  inn  that 
'  the  gentleman  had  been  up  and  out  at  six  for  some  mornings 
practising  jumping  for  more  than  an  hour.' 

"  My  own  practice  being  almost  entirely  at  the  Common  Law 
Bar,  I  had  not  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  Eoundell  Palmer 
or  acting  with  him  as  had  his  Equity  Juniors,  but  we  met  not 
unfrequently  in  consultations,  and  I  held  briefs  with  and  against 
him  in  appeal  cases,  from  the  colonies  in  the  Privy  Council. 

"  What  struck  me  most  in  his  character  and  training  as  a 
lawyer  and  an  advocate  was  his  possession  of  two  very  opposite 
qualities  which  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  one  man. 

"  Beyond  compare  he  was  the  most  industrious  and  exhaustive 
leader  I  ever  met  with  in  mastering  the  facts  of  his  cases  before 
he  came  into  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once  a  case  was 
launched,  he  was  the  quickest  and  most  astute  to  draw  distinc- 
tions or  to  shift  his  ground  of  argument,  as  the  facts  proved, 
different  from  those  in  his  instructions.  His  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  case  was  more  subtil  and  more  exhaustive  than  that  of  any 
Counsel  within  my  recollection.  A  very  learned  Equity  Junior 
once  compared  Palmer's  style  with  that  of  a  contemporary  Queen's 
Counsel  against  whom  he  was  often  opposed.  'Selwyn,'  he 
said,  '  when  he  wishes  to  demolish  a  case,  stands  up  like  a  prize- 
fighter and  pummels  away,  striking  right  and  left,  sometimes 
hitting,  sometimes  missing.  For  a  time  the  operation  seems 
doubtful,  but  after  a  few  rounds,  the  force  begins  to  tell,  and  the 
case  lies  low,  disfigured  and  diminished. 

"  '  When  Palmer's  turn  comes  he  places  his  adversary's  case  on 
the  table  of  the  Court  with  all  the  care  and  delicacy  that  would 
be  used  by  an  anatomical  demonstrator,  and  then  proceeds  to 

'  See  Memorials,  Part  I.  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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dissect  it,  pointing  out  to  the  Court  as  he  goes  along  its  dis- 
crepancies and  inconsistencies,  until  by  a  complete  dissection  its 
force  and  effect  is  destroyed.' " 

In  illustration  of  the  exhaustive  industry  of  his  work  Baron 
Pollock  continues  :  "In  several  cases  in  which  I  held  briefs  with 
Palmer  at  the  Privy  Council,  the  appeal  came  from  the  Court  of 
Lower  Canada,  where  the  law  administered  is  the  old  French 
Civil  Law  as  it  existed  before  the  Code  Napoleon.  On  meeting 
him  at  his  chambers  for  consultation  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  could  have  read  the  facts  set  forth  in  a  long  brief  within  the 
time  allowed ;  but  he  would  begin  by  asking  the  meaning  of 
some  half-obsolete  French  word  or  phrase  to  be  found  on  the 
third  or  fourth  hundredth  page  of  an  Appendix  containing 
excerpts  from  the  old  French  law  writers. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  its  kind  in  which  Palmer 
was  engaged  was  that  of  Pole  and  Leask,  tried  before  Lord 
Eomilly,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  in  1860;  it  involved  disputes 
arising  out  of  a  long  series  of  contracts  extending  over  several 
years  which  were  made  between  two  large  firms ;  also  charges  of 
fraud.  The  dispute  had  arisen  so  far  back  as  1852,  when  Mr. 
James  Shaw  Willes  advised  the  plaintiff  that  his  best  course 
would  be  to  proceed  by  a  Bill  in  Chancery.  This  led  to  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  large  body  of  evidence  which  was  taken 
before  a  special  Commissioner,  and  more  than  ninety  meetings 
were  occupied  in  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of 
witnesses.  After  years  the  case  was  ripe  for  trial.  Sir  E. 
Palmer,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Equity  Bar,  and  myself  as  Juniors, 
held  briefs  for  the  plaintiff. 

"  The  day  before  the  hearing,  a  consultation  was  held  at  Sir 
Eoundell's  chambers  at  five  o'clock.  By  seven  o'clock  the  general 
points  of  the  case  having  been  discussed,  Sir  Eoundell  told  us 
that  we  could  not  assist  him  further,  and,  letting  us  go,  worked 
on  with  a  clerk  and  accountant,  mastering  the  details.  Next 
morning  after  a  short  consultation  he  opened  the  plaintiff's  case, 
speaking  from  half-past  ten  to  four,  except  for  the  short  adjourn- 
ment allowed  for  luncheon.  Then  came  another  long  consultation, 
after  which  Sir  Eoundell  again  took  the  whole  night  working  at 
the  case,  and  on  the  second  day  continued  his  statement  from  the 
sitting  to  the  rising  of  the  Court.     That  night  he  never  went  to 
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bed.  The  next  day  he  finished  his  opening  by  two  o'clock. 
The  evidence  then  commenced,  and  the  hearing  occupied  in  all 
eight  days,  Sir  Eoundell  replying  for  seven  hours  on  the  last  day. 
I  can  recall  no  instance  of  a  Counsel  giving  up  so  much  mental 
and  bodily  work  to  his  client  as  this,  and  yet  both  before  and 
after  the  hearing  he  continued  his  other  work  as  usual,  without 
making  any  special  allowance  for  the  fatigue  which  he  must  have 
undergone ;  nor  did  he  ever,  during  the  conduct  of  the  case,  show 
any  signs  of  exceptional  exhaustion." 

As  regards  method,  I  doubt  whether  your  father  had  any 
which  he  or  any  one  else  could  put  into  words.  Unsparing 
labour  which  he  performed  with  rare  celerity  and  an  equally 
rare  power  of  retaining  whatever  he  took  in,  as  long  as  he 
required  it,  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  only  method. 

When  I  first  came  into  close  contact  with  him  (at  the 
beginning  of  the  forties)  his  business  was  not  a  large  one.  He 
did  a  good  deal  of  his  work  at  night  and  was  not  an  early  riser. 
Some  two  or  three  years  later  his  business  increased  largely; 
and  later  he  took  to  getting  up  early  and  doing  a  great  portion 
of  his  work  in  the  morning.^ 

He  never  did  a  first-rate  junior  practice,  partly  owing  to  the 
great  elaboration  of  his  drafting,  all  done  with  his  own  hand ; 
partly  also  to  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between  his  rising 
into  any  large  business  at  all  and  his  taking  silk. 

It  was  when  he  became  Q.C.  and  free  from  the  trammels  of 
writing  that  his  great  brain  power  carried  him  far  ahead  of 
nearly  all  his  rivals.  He  settled  in  the  Eolls  Court  of  which 
Romilly  had  recently  been  appointed  Master.  Lord  Eomilly 
despatched  more  business  than  any  other  Judge,  but  he 
was  not  well  fitted  for  dealing  with  cases  of  great  complexity  or 
legal  subtlety,  and  consequently  has  not  much  reputation  now. 
But  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  disposing  of  the  simpler  cases. 

The  Master  of  the  Eolls  was  attentive,  strong  in  common  sense, 
desirous  of  justice,  quick  to  seize  a  leading  feature  of  the  case, 
very  tenacious  of  it  when  seized,  intolerant  of  nonsense,  and 
not  afraid  of  any  Counsel,  however  able.  E.  P.  has  said  to  me, 
"  Eomilly  does  his  work  in  a  way  which  surprises  me  every  day 

1  See  Memorials,  Part  I.  vol.  i.  p.  473. 
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of  my  life."  The  consequence  was  that  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  plaintiff's  Counsel  (who  had  a  choice  of 
Courts)  advised  the  Rolls.  This  state  of  things  was  highly 
suitable  to  R  P.'s  success. 

Romilly  usually  had  ten  or  twelve  of  the  "  short  "  cases  (i.e. 
not  very  heavy  as  to  facts  or  law)  in  his  day's  list,  and  he  often 
got  through  them  all,  and  R.  P.  would  be  engaged  sometimes  in 
all — seldom  in  less  than  eight. 

These  briefs  for  short  cases  he  would  not  have  opened  when 
he  went  to  bed  ;  but  getting  up  perhaps  at  3  A.M.,  perhaps 
earlier,  he  would  master  them  all  in  time  for  consultations, 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  or  earlier.  And  he  knew  them  thoroughly 
and  was  prepared  to  take  them  at  any  moment.  If  it  was 
proposed  to  call  a  case  out  of  its  turn,  other  men  would  often 
object,  having  calculated  on  more  time  for  mastering  their  briefs, 
but  Palmer  never.  And  his  attention  never  flagged.  He  would 
be  reading  perhaps  a  case  for  opinion,  or  writing  an  opinion,  or 
looking  into  some  law  book  for  his  next  case,  or  nodding  with 
sleep,  and  yet  he  never  seemed  to  miss  anything  material  that 
was  said. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of  there  were  three  great  Advocates 
in  a  front  rank  before  all  others,  —  Bethell,  Palmer,  Cairns. 
I  never  knew  which  I  would  sooner  have  to  lead  me.  Each 
of  them  had  his  own  points  of  superiority,  though  each 
was  very  good  at  all  points.  Cairns,  I  think,  excelled  in 
strong  common  sense  and  broad,  lucid  arrangement  of  facts ; 
Bethell  in  force  of  exposition  and  direct  attack  on  his 
opponent,  whether  Counsel  or  Judge ;  Palmer  in  power  of 
work,  in  knowledge  of  his  briefs,  in  ready  memory,  and  vast 
resources  of  case  law,  in  subtlety  and  great  skill  in  addressing 
himself  to  unforeseen  exigencies.  He  could  perform  the  most 
difficult  operations  of  strategy,  changing  front  in  face  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  an  admirable  sight  to  see  him  turning  the  flank 
of  a  hostile  position  taken  up  by  the  Court,  such  as  Bethell 
would  have  attacked  in  front;  rounding  off  an  angle  here, 
attenuating  a  difference  there ;  bringing  some  previously 
neglected  portion  of  the  case  into  relief,  relegating  others  to  the 
background,  and  so  restoring  the  battle.  Of  course  all  great 
advocates  can  do  this  more  or  less  ;    but  that  which  gave  R.  P. 
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the  superiority  in  it  (apart  from  the  great  versatility  and  adapt- 
ability of  his  mind  and  his  complete  command  of  temper)  was 
above  all  his  perfectly  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  every 
detail  to  be  found  in  his  papers.  Other  men  caught  up  the  facts 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  operation  they  had  laid  out. 
R  P.  caught  them  all  up — and  so  had  greater  resources,  as  well 
as  the  power  to  use  them  instantaneously.  Even  in  little  things 
he  showed  his  superiority  of  industry  and  memory,  for  he  could 
find  his  way  about  his  papers  quicker  than  his  junior,  who 
perhaps  had  been  studying  little  else  for  days  ;  and  if  there 
arose  dispute  which  made  it  necessary  to  search  for  a  passage  in 
the  Document,  he  nearly  always  found  it  first.  His  endurance 
was  quite  as  marvellous  as  his  quickness  and  his  memory.  When 
he  was  Law  Ofiicer  the  strain  upon  him  was  enormous.^  His 
power  of  going  without  sleep  and  yet  retaining  his  mental 
activity  at  its  highest  level  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  man 
whom  I  have  known  personally.  On  one  occasion  he  told  me 
that  he  had  worked  sixty  hours  without  cessation.  I  have  seen 
him  during  one  of  these  times  all  trembling  and  quivering  from 
overstrain,  and  yet  apparently  as  quick  and  alert  in  mind  as 
ever. 

There  is  one  glimpse  he  gave  us  into  his  mind  in  connection 
with  his  professional  career,  which  I  think  should  be  mentioned. 
Some  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  report  of  a  speech  he  delivered  to 
some  assembly  of  young  men  in  which  he  said,  "  If  I  were 
asked  what  was  most  important  to  a  man  for  success  in  the 
world  I  should  answer,  A  good  conscience  " — and  he  went  on  to 
explain  why.  I  was  much  struck  at  the  time,  and  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  since.  All  general  maxims  have  their  limitations ; 
but  I  believe  this  one  to  contain  as  much  truth  as  any ;  and  un- 
questionably for  Mm  it  must  have  been  true  ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  peace  of  mind  ensured  by  a  blameless  life  enabled 
him  to  bear  toils  and  anxieties  which  otherwise  would  have 
broken  him  down.  Of  Horace  (quoting  his  father  if  I 
remember  rightly) 

Hie  murus  aeneus  esto, 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nullft  pallescere  culpa, 

Hor.  Ep.  I.  i.  61. 

1  See  Memorials,  Part  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
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My  first  introduction  to  Lord  Selborne  was  in  1855,  when  we   Sir 
had  a  consultation  before  going  into  Court  on  what  is  known  Nathaniel 
as  a  short  cause ;  i.e.  a  cause  in  which  minutes  of  the  order  Lindley, 
desired  had  been  carefully  prepared  and  were  not  likely  to  pro-  Master  of 
voke  opposition,  nor  indeed  to  give  rise  to  discussion.     The  case  the  EoUs 
was  very  complicated,  and  was  one  of  many  in  Lord  Romilly's 
list  for  the  day,  in  most  of  which  Eoundell  Palmer  was  engaged. 
I  had  prepared  the  minutes,  and  they  had  given  me  great  trouble. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  that  my  leader  had  gone  through  them 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  had  thoroughly  mastered  every  detail 
and  did  not  want  any  assistance  from  his  junior.     I  never  knew 
any  other  leader  take  so  much  trouble  with  cases  which  involved 
no   real    difficulty  if  prepared  with  care.     I   mention   this  as 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.     I  knew  him  well  after- 
wards professionally,  both  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench.     We 
worked  together  for  several  years  on  the  EoU  Committee.     On 
all  occasions,  small  and  great,  what  struck  me  most  was  the 
extraordinary  pains  he  bestowed  to  master  whatever  he  under- 
took to  do.     His  power  of  work  was  enormous,  and  his  sense  of 
duty  so  imperative  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  any  effort  he 
might  make  if  he  felt  that  still  more  could  improve  his  work. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  man  should  be  reluctant  to  rely  on 
the  work  of  others,  however  able  and  trustworthy  they  might  be. 
Lord  Selborne  certainly  did  not,  and  could  not  avail  himself  of 
the  labours  of  others  to  the  same  extent  as  great  men  of  different 
temperament  habitually  do  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
without  detriment  to  any  one  else.  His  conscientiousness  was  so 
sensitive  that  he  could  not  do  this. 

Lord  Selborne's  knowledge  of  law  was  unrivalled.  His  skill 
as  an  advocate  addressing  a  Court  of  Law  was  consummate.  He 
never  made  a  bad  point,  and  never  overlooked  a  good  one.  The 
arrangement  of  his  matter  was  excellent,  and  his  language  was 
that  of  a  cultivated  gentleman.  He  never  stooped  to  an  un- 
worthy artifice,  and  although  a  very  formidable  adversary  he  was 
the  soul  of  honour  and  uprightness.  On  the  Bench  he  was 
courteous,  patient,  and  firm.  His  Judgments  are  amongst  the 
best  which  exist. 

Lord  Selborne  was  one  of  England's  great  lawyers — great  as 
an  Advocate,  great  as  a  Judge — but  greatest  of  all  as  a  Lord 
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Chancellor  of  the  first  rank,  habitually  guided  by  a  profound 
sense  of  duty  to  God  and  man  to  which  everything  else  gave 
way.  Nath.  Lindley. 

1th  Nov.  1897. 


Lord  When  I  became  a  student  of  Lincoln  Inn  in  the  year  \i 

Davey  Eoundell  Palmer  was  the  leader  of  the  Eolls  Court,  which  then 
sat  at  the  Eolls  House  in  Chancery  Lane.  Palmer  had  an  undis- 
puted lead  in  the  Court,  Mr.  Selwyn  (afterwards  Lord  Justice 
Selwyn)  having  the  second  place.  In  V.-C.  Wood's  Court,  Eolt 
and  Cairns  divided  the  lead  between  them,  while  in  the  second 
rank  were  such  men  as  James  (afterwards  Lord  Justice), 
Amphlett  (afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  subse- 
quently Lord  Justice),  and  Giffard  (afterwards  also  a  Lord 
Justice).  Those  were  the  great  days  of  the  Chancery  Bar.  Never 
before  or  since  did  so  many  men  (some  first  rate  and  all  good) 
adorn  that  branch  of  the  Bar.  Shortly  after  I  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  Palmer  was  made  Solicitor-General,  and  after  he  left  oflEice 
he  did  not  return  to  regular  practice  in  the  Eolls  Court  but  went 
"  special "  only.  I  was  introduced  to  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  at 
,  Lambeth  Palace,  and  I  ever  afterwards  received  much  help  and 
encouragement  from  him,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  acts 
of  kindness.  I  was  engaged  in  a  considerable  number  (for  so 
young  a  man)  of  cases  either  with  or  against  Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer  during  the  remainder  of  his  time  at  the  Bar.  The  first 
case  of  any  importance  in  which  I  was  engaged  was  before  Lord 
Eomilly.  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  was  my  leader,  and  after  opening 
the  case  he  had  to  leave  the  Court  for  other  engagements. 
When  he  returned  I  had  just  commenced  the  reply.  Lord 
Eomilly,  with  all  his  merits  as  a  Judge,  was  not  very  patient  of  a 
young  junior,  and  I  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  Sir  Eoundell  sat 
through  my  speech,  and  then  paid  me  a  compliment  accompanied 
by  a  prophecy  which  I  will  not  repeat.  Again  in  the  Privy 
Council  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  pay  me  a  compliment  on  my 
argument  as  junior  on  the  opposite  side.  I  mention  these  things 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  egotistic,  because  there  was  an 
impression  amongst  some  members  of  the  Bar  that  Palmer  was 
cold  and  unappreciative  towards  his  juniors,  and  sometimes  even 
unfair  to  them.     That  was  not  my  experience,  and  I  knew  that 
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my  dear  friend  and  former  tutor  Mr.  Wickens  (afterwards  V.-C. 
Wiokens),  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him  at  the  Bar,  formed 
the  same  opinion  that  I  did.  His  mind  moved  very  rapidly,  and 
when  he  was  in  fuU  practice  his  time  was  very  precious.  In 
consultation  he  was  curt  in  expression,  and  was  impatient  of 
irrelevant  twaddle  from  client  or  from  junior,  but  he  would 
always  listen  and  attend  to  anybody  who  had  anything  to  say, 
and  in  my  experience  was  never  wanting  in  either  courtesy  or 
consideration.  I  remember  one  case  in  which  he  invited  an 
expression  of  my  opinion,  and  the  lay  client  was  afterwards  very 
angry  with  me  because  (as  he  said)  I  had  made  Sir  Roundell  take 
a  wrong  view  of  his  case  and  advise  against  him ! 

When  cases  were  argued  by  Palmer  on  one  side,  and  Rolt  or 
Cairns,  or  later  Jessel  (afterwards  Master  of  thelRolls)  on  the  other, 
it  was  an  intellectual  treat,  and  to  us  young  barristers  a  valuable 
lesson  in  advocacy  to  listen  to  them.  It  is  perhaps  rash  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  such  men  as  those  I  have  named,  or  to 
assign  their  special  characteristics.  All  three  were  great  lawyers. 
Eolt  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  attractive  manner,  and  gave  his 
arguments  both  on  law  and  on  fact  with  great  force  and  per- 
suasiveness. Cairns's  voice  and  manner  was  less  attractive,  but 
nobody  exceeded  him  in  directness  and  clearness  of  exposition. 
Palmer's  mind  was  as  quick  and  acute  as  that  of  either  of  his 
great  competitors.  He  had,  I  think,  an  even  larger  knowledge 
of  case  law  and  greater  subtlety.  If  he  could  not  meet  his 
opponent's  arguments  on  principle  or  on  authority  in  front,  he 
had  an  extraordinary  power  of  subtle  distinction  and  refinement 
which  enabled  him  to  walk  round  the  argument  and  attack  it, 
as  it  were,  on  flank.  The  only  Counsel  who  at  all  equalled  him 
in  this  quality  within  my  experience  was  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin. 

After  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  year  1872,  Lord 
Selborne  for  some  months  took  the  business  of  the  Rolls  Court 
as  a  Judge  of  first  instance,  when  Lord  Romilly  had  practically 
retired,  though  his  successor  had  not  been  appointed.  He  also 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  when  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  sitting.  His  great  store  of  professional  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  course  of  his  practice  at  the  Bar  and  his  rapid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relevant  facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  law  applicable 
to  them,  were  conspicuous ;  and  his  courtesy  and  patient  atten- 
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tion  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  unequalled.  During  this 
period  he  delivered  several  important  Judgments,  particularly  in 
Company  law.  In  this  class  of  cases,  which  deal  with  large 
business  interests,"  it  is  of  special  importance  for  the  Judge, 
while  laying  down  the  law  with  accuracy  and  precision,  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  broad  spirit  which  will  commend  itself  to  men  of 
business.  Lord  Selborne's  Judgments  on  Company  law  stand 
this  test,  and  on  many  points  have  become  the  leading  authority. 
But  it  was  of  course  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council 
that  Lord  Selborne's  judicial  reputation  was  chiefly  made.  He 
sat  in  one  or  the  other  regularly,  both  when  in  oflSce  and  when 
out  of  office ;  and  it  was  in  these  two  tribunals  that  my  practice 
latterly  chiefly  lay.  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
qualities  of  a  great  Judge,  and  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that 
I  venture  to  put  into  words  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 
I  should  say  first  that  Lord  Selborne  was  distinguished  by 
a  rapid  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  relevant  and  material 
facts  and  a  rare  power  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  the 
complicated  mass  of  evidence  and  documents  which  too  often 
fill  the  appeal  books  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council. 
This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  his  training  and  experience  at 
the  Bar.  But  his  power  of  reproducing  these  facts  and  docu- 
ments in  a  lucid  and  intelligible  form  in  his  Judgments  was  a 
gift  of  his  own.  In  those  days  it  was  more  common  for  both 
the  House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council  to  deliver  judgment  at 
the  end  of  the  argument  than  it  is  now,  and  I  often  thought 
that  Lord  Selborne's  oral  Judgments  so  delivered  were  quite  as 
good  as  his  written  Judgments.  Secondly,  I  should  mention  his 
great  industry  in  the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties.  Judg- 
ments when  he  presided  were  seldom  delayed  for  more  than  at 
most  a  few  weeks,  and  I  have  been  told  that  when  Judgment 
was  reserved  he  usually  wrote  it  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  arguments.  In  connection  with  this  I  should  mention 
his  great  knowledge  not  only  of  legal  principles  but  of  y^h&t 
lawyers  call  case  law,  i.e.  previous  judicial  decisions.  In  writing 
his  Judgments  it  was  his  habit  to  comment  on  the  previous 
decisions  and  point  out  the  distinctions  between  them,  and  put 
them  into  their  proper  places.  The  result  has  been  to  increase 
the  value  to  the  practitioner  of  his  Judgments,  which  are  often  a 
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complete  commentary  on  the  particular  branch  of  law,  and 
recognised  as  the  dernier  mot  on  the  subject.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  his  Judgment  in  Maddison  v.  Alderson, 
8  App.  Ca.  467,  on  an  important  question  of  Equitable  Jurisprud- 
ence in  connection  with  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  but  of  no  interest 
to  the  lay  reader.  Needless  to  say  that  Lord  Selborne  was  the 
master  of  his  authorities  and  not  their  slave.  The  third  judicial 
quality  in  Lord  Selborne  that  struck  me  was  his  absolute  fairness 
and  obedience  to  law.  All  English  Judges  are  impartial  but  not 
all  have  the  power  of  divesting  themselves  of  prejudice.  Lord 
Selborne  had  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree.  I  have  argued 
cases  before  him  in  which  there  were  elements  of  prejudice  in  my 
case,  and  my  client's  moral  conduct  in  the  matter  would  not  bear 
examination,  but  one  had  the  absolute  certainty  that  one's  argument 
would  be  carefully  considered,  and  if  I  could  show  I  was  right  in  law 
I  should  succeed.  I  never  knew  any  Judge  less  disposed  to  strain 
the  law  in  a  hard  case  than  Lord  Selborne.  This,  I  need  hardly 
say,  was  not  from  lack  of  moral  indignation.  I  have  said  nothing 
of  Lord  Selbome's  knowledge  of  law  and  grasp  of  legal  principle 
because  that  is  a  commonplace.  Some  critics  have  thought  that 
his  subtlety  of  mind  led  him  sometimes  (as  was  also  said  of  the 
late  Lord  Bowen)  to  give  refined  reasons  for  his  Judgment  when 
it  might  be  rested  on  plainer  or  broader  grounds.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  criticism,  but  if  it  is  meant  that  Lord 
Selborne  was  wanting  in  breadth  of  legal  vision  I  do  not  agree. 
I  may  point  to  the  Judgments  he  delivered  in  the  constitutional 
questions  which  came  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  chiefly  from  Canada,  but  also  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  I  will  mention  his  Judgment  in  the  Queen  v.  Burah 
(3  App.  Ca.  899),  in  which  Lord  Selborne  had  to  consider  the 
position  of  a  subordinate  legislature,  and  formulated  and  laid 
down  the  doctrine  which  is  now  accepted  that  a  subordinate 
legislature  is  not  the  agent  or  delegate  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, but  within  the  ambit  of  its  jurisdiction  has  plenary  powers 
of  legislation.  I  will  also  point  to  the  series  of  Judgments 
delivered  by  Lord  Selborne  on  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  administration  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  which  are  con- 
ceived in  a  broad  spirit  and  designed  to  give  the  utmost  effect  to 
those  useful  Acts.     I  should  personally  like  to  record  my  sense 
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of  his  universal  courtesy  to  Counsel  except  when  he  thought  they 
were  not  playing  quite  fairly,  and  I  will  conclude  with  a  story. 
One  day  Mr.  Benjamin,  myself,  and  Mr.  Russell  Roberts  had  to 
open  an  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords.  With  Mr.  Benjamin's 
permission  I  went  down  to  the  Courts  on  some  small  matter  of 
business,  engaging  to  be  back  before  twelve  o'clock  to  follow  him. 
On  my  return  I  found  to  my  horror  the  junior  on  his  legs.  He 
had  not  expected  to  have  to  argue,  as  it  is  a  standing  rule  of  the 
House  of  Lords  not  to  hear  more  than  two  Counsel.  What  had 
happened  was  this.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  course  of  Mr. 
Benjamin's  opening,  had  said  to  himself,  but  unfortunately  too 
audibly,  "What  nonsense  !"  Thereupon  Mr.  Benjamin,  who  had  a 
quick  temper,  shut  up  his  book  and  left  the  House.  On  my 
rising  to  reply  after  the  respondents  had  been  heard,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  in  his  polite  way  that  he  supposed  they  were 
indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  to  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  previous  day.  On  my  assenting,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
expressed  his  regret  at  having  given  unintentional  offence  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  in  terms  which  were  in  my  opinion  aimply  sufficient.^ 
I  obtained  his  leave  to  mention  what  he  had  said  to  Mr. 
Benjamin,  and  under  the  circumstances  he  permitted  me  most 
irregularly  to  reply  in  his  place.  I  must  own  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  Mr.  Benjamin  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  accepting  his  expression  of  regret.  But  I  did  so,  and 
handed  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  Counsel  who  twice  was  allowed 
to  address  the  House  as  third  Counsel  on  the  same  side.  The 
other  occasion  was  an  Irish  Appeal  in  which  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  was  my  leader.  I  was  detained  at  the  Courts  by  a 
very  important  case,  and  on  arriving  at  the  House  of  Lords  I 
found  an  Irish  gentleman  following  the  Attorney-General.  But 
on  perceiving  me  he  made  such  a  pathetic  and  humorous 
appeal  that  I  should  be  heard  that  the  Chancellor  assented. 
These  are  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Lord  Selborne's  kindness  and 
consideration  for  the  Bar. 


There  is  one  further  note  worth  recording.     When  at  the 
Bar  as  Roundell  Palmer,  Lord  Selborne  did  not  take  fees  when 
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from  any  cause  he  was  unable  to  do  the  work,  although  much 
labour  might  have  been  involved  in  getting  up  the  case.  An 
instance  of  this  appeared  lately  in  a  Canadian  Journal.^  The 
town  of  Dundas  had  been  involved  in  a  heavy  lawsuit  in  con- 
nection with  the  Desjardins  Canal.  The  case  was  carried  to 
appeal  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  brief  sent  to  Sir 
Eoundell  Palmer  with  a  retaining  fee  of  £200.  A  bill  of 
exchange  for  £200  was  returned  a  year  later  with  a  note  to  the 
effect  that,  owing  to  his  becoming  Chancellor,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  in  the  case. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  following  letters  and  ex- 
tracts may  serve  as  illustrations  to  the  last  chapter  of 
these  Memorials. 

My  dear  Lady  Sophia — I  have  been  reading  with  great 
interest  the  two  volumes  of  your  father's  memoirs,^  which  bring 
back  to  me  so  many  recollections  of  early  days,  and  of  old 
friends.  I  should  like  to  convey  to  you  an  incident  connected 
with  a  later  period  which  struck  me  strongly,  the  more  so  that 
in  later  years  I  saw  very  little  of  your  father — but  especially 
because  it  was  characteristic  of  the  unselfish  and  the  thorough 
way  in  which  he  did  whatever  work  came  to  his  hand. 

It  was  when  he  was  Chancellor  in  Gladstone's  Ministry,  and 
when  Chamberlain  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  (1882).  Bank- 
ruptcy was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  day. 
Bill  after  Bill  had  been  passed  and  had  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  a  new  departure.  Bankruptcy 
Bills  had  always  been  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  lawyers 
— of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Law  Officers.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  arranged  that  Chamberlain,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  undertake  the  measure,  possibly — but  this  I  do 
not  know  for  certain — in  order  the  better  to  meet  the  views  of 
commercial  men.     The  Bill  was  a  very  important  one,  and  made 

^  Dandas  True  Banner,  4th  November  1897,  kindly  sent  by  Honourable 
Senator  (formerly  Judge)  Gowan. 
^  Part  I.  "Family  and  Personal." 
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great  changes  in  the  law  and  practice.  If  successful,  it  was 
likely  to  reflect — and  it  did  reflect — great  credit  on  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  it.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  it.  There  were 
daily  consultations  at  the  Board  of  Trade  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  and  other  departments  concerned — 
at  which  the  Bill  was  discussed  in  detail  clause  by  clause.  At 
all  these  your  father  attended,  from  eleven  in  the  morning  to 
five  in  the  evening,  giving  his  closest  attention  and  the  benefit 
of  his  great  legal  knowledge  and  experience  as  carefully  and 
intensely  as  if  he  had  been  the  draftsman.  I  need  not  say  how 
gratefully  his  help  was  received  by  Chamberlain. 

You  may  say  this  was  all  in  the  way  of  business.  But  for  a 
man  of  your  father's  age  and  eminence,  in  whose  hands  the 
measure  no  longer  remained,  and  who  would  get  no  credit  by  it, 
to  give  such  ungrudging  assistance  to  a  younger  man  into  whose 
hands  it  had  fallen,  is  not  a  common  thing.  Indeed  I  should 
say  from  my  experience  of  public  men  that  to  give  ungrudging 
help  where  no  credit  can  be  got  from  it  is  characteristic  only  of 
the  noblest  natures.  But  it  was  your  father's  characteristic  at 
all  times  to  put  his  whole  soul  into  anything  which  he  undertook 
without  regard  to  his  own  interest ;  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  see  this  characteristic  which  I  knew  so  well  in  earlier 
days,  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The  last  time  I  spoke  with 
him  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  he  said  to  me,  apropos  of 
something  which  Hobhouse  and  I  had  taken  part  in,  "  I  do 
not  always  agree  in  all  the  views  of  my  old  pupils ;  but  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  me  that  they  try  to  do  what  they  think  is  right, 
and  to  say  what  they  think  is  true."  So  the  last  word  was  a 
very  pleasant  one. 

He  was  the  hardest  worker  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have  known 
many  hard  workers ;  but  what  is  still  more  important,  he 
worked  in  a  noble  and  unselfish  spirit,  which  was  of  much  more 
value  to  his  pupils  and  to  others  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence,  than  any  direct  teaching,  however  valuable  that 
may  have  been. — Believe  me,  sincerely  yours,  Farker. 

Dear  Lady  Sophia — I  cordially  endorse  Lord  Farrer's  testi- 
mony, as  to  the  assistance  given  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill. 
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Lord  Selborne  was  always  ready  with  his  advice  and 
experience,  and  in  absolute  disregard  to  any  personal  credit  to 
be  gained  thereby.^ — Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  Chamberlain. 

The  character  of  his  work,  noted  hj  Lord  Farrer, 
was  never  more  marked  than  in  regard  to  Education. 
It  was  said "  that  "  of  Wykeham's  College  in  Win- 
chester Lord  Selborne  might  almost  be  called  the 
second  Founder,  for  his  was  the  directing  mind  in 
remodelling  the  constitution  about  twenty  years  ago  ; 
and  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  the  school  that  this 
work  was  accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  one 
who  combined  a  deep  reverence  and  affection  for  all 
that  was  good  in  the  ancient  system,  with  a  clear  per- 
ception of  what  was  most  needful  to  adapt  it  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  times."  In  regard  to  his 
own  school  such  service  would  be  a  matter  of  course 
in  his  position  as  one  of  the  Governing  Body,  and 
then  as  Chairman ;  but  unstinted  work  and  interest 
was  equally  given  in  the  case  of  other  schools,  and  to 
the  cause  of  education  generally  ;  and  I  am  grateful 
to  Mr.  Walker,  the  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  to  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  for  their  help  in  giving 
some  impression  of  Lord  Selborne's  connection  with 
St.  Paul's  School,  of  which  he  was  a  Governor,  and 
with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the 
advancement  of  Technical  Education,  of  which  he 
was  Vice-President  and  Chairman    of  the  Council; 

1  Compare  with  these  letters  the  end  of  the  leading  article  in  the  Times  of 
6th  November  1871,  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

^  By  the  Dean  of  Winchester  (Stephens)  at  the  Memorial  Service  in  the 
Cathedral  on  8th  May  1895. 
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to  be  taken  also  as  representing  his  relationship  to 
similar  bodies,  upon  which  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
enlarge. 

Mr.  Walker  writes :  Before  entering  on  my  duties  as  High 
Master  of  St.  Paul's  in  1870,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Governors,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  framing  certain  regula- 
tions required  by  the  new  scheme,  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners.  Lord  Selborne  took  the  initiative  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  great  interest  he  took  in 
the  school,  and  the  minute  care  he  devoted  to  the  drafting  of 
rule  after  rule. 

At  the  Apposition  Dinner  in  1877  the  Editor  of  the  Times 
(who  was  my  guest)  remarked  to  me,  after  Lord  Selborne's 
speech,  that  he  and  Lord  Derby  were  the  two  men  who  above 
all  others  had  the  greatest  influence  over  the  public  opinion  of 
Englishmen  in  social  matters,  and  that  Lord  Selborne's  words 
would  practically  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  school  in  the 
immediate  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  speech,  reported  next 
morning  in  the  Times,  was  of  great  service  to  St.  Paul's  in  its 
progress  under  new  conditions. 

When  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  was  held  to  consider  the 
question  of  rebuilding  the  School  on  another  site,  the  preliminary 
question  was  raised  whether  St.  Paul's  should  be  divided  (for 
the  purpose  of  separate  schools,  classical  and  modern)  into  two 
buildings.  Lord  Selborne  advocated  a  single  great  school,  and 
his  counsels  happily  prevailed. 

He  made  a  most  effective  speech  at  the  opening  ceremony  of 
the  new  building  in  1884,  in  which  he  gave  his  views  on  St. 
Paul's. 

From  1884  to  1892  was  a  time  of  peace  for  the  school,  and 
I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  of  Lord  Selborne's  action  as  a 
Governor  (the  High  Master  not  being  present  at  the  Governors' 
meetings  unless  specially  summoned);  but  when  in  1892  the 
position  of  St.  Paul's  was  threatened  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, he  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  Governors'  discussions 
on  the  subject,  and  I  gathered  his  view  to  be  that  the  one 
way  of  saving  the  school  was  to  place  it  if  possible  under  the 
Public  Schools  Act.     In  fact,  he  promised  to  give  his  support  in 
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the  House  to  a  Bill  for  that  purpose.     It  is  needless  to  say  he 
convinced  me  that  he  was  right. 

From  Sir  Philip  Magnus's  Notes  is  given  what  follows : — 

It  was  in  1874  that  Lord  Selborne  persuaded  the  Mercers' 
Company  (of  which  he  was  by  inheritance  a  member)  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  other  City  Livery  Companies  in  their  scheme 
of  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  Education ;  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  movement  his  tact  and  judgment  were  in- 
valuable in  avoiding  jealousies  between  the  different  Companies 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  Association  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  became  the 
pioneer  of  the  Technical  Education  movement,  and  which  but 
for  him  might  never  have  existed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  Lord 
Selborne's  advice  and  legal  knowledge  proved  of  the  utmost 
value  ;  and  the  fact  that  he,  though  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  Liberal 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  new  Institute, 
had  served  in  1875  as  Master  of  the  premier  and  most  con- 
servative Guild,  gave  him  an  amount  of  influence  over  the 
Livery  Companies  which  greatly  helped  to  consolidate  the  work. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  Liberal  Government  of  1880 
was  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  income 
and  the  mode  of  expenditure  of  the  several  City  Guilds.  Lord 
Selborne  himself  gave  evidence  before  this  Commission,  and  his 
evidence  showed  so  clearly  that  the  corporate  property  of  the 
Companies  was  absolutely  their  own,  and  that  in  connection  with 
the  City  Guilds  Institute  and  otherwise  they  were  spending 
large  sums  for  educational  purposes,  that  the  Report  of  that 
Commission  issued  in  1884  left  the  Companies  on  the  whole  in 
a  stronger  position  than  they  had  previously  occupied ;  and, 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  succession  duty,  no 
legislative  action  followed  the  publication  of  that  Report. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  causes  of  difference  and  of 
difficulty  might  arise  among  Companies,  associated  solely  by 
their  own  free  will,  subscribing  during  the  pleasure  of  their 
respective  Courts,  and  capable  at  any  time,  by  any  reason  of 
their  own,  of  withdrawing  from  the  Institute.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  such  difficulties  that  Lord  Selborne's   conciliatory 
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powers,  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  his  long  experience  in  the 
methods  of  adjusting  disputes,  proved  of  so  much  service ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  serious  crisis  occurred,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  secession  of  an  original  subscribing  Company,  and 
in  the  consequent  rearrangement  of  the  several  departments  of 
work,  Lord  Selborne's  patience  and  counsels  saved  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  from  a  convulsion  that  might 
have  led  to  its  dissolution. 

Although  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Lord  Selborne  was 
not  required  to  attend  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Committees, 
he  followed  very  closely  every  new  departure  and  development, 
and  in  his  annual  addresses  to  the  Governors,  delivered  at 
Mercers'  Hall,  he  reviewed  concisely,  but  yet  with  the  closest 
reference  to  details,  the  work  of  every  department  of  the 
Institute  during  the  preceding  year. 

His  address  in  1884  when  distributing  the  prizes  to  the 
students  in  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  is  memorable  as  showing  how 
completely  he  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  details  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute  ;  and  the  eager  counsel  he  gave  on  educa- 
tional problems  still  unsettled,  was  truly  inspiring.  He  took  no 
narrow  view  of  the  requirements  of  education.  He  recognised 
that  it  was  equally  useful,  if  properly  applied,  to  masters,  fore- 
men, and  workmen.  But  it  was  the  moral  aspect  of  education  to 
which  he  drew  special  attention — to  education  as  a  means  of 
forming  character.  Lord  Selborne  struck  a  hopeful  note  when  he 
said  :  "  If  we  use  the  best  means  according  to  the  best  of  our 
lights  and  exert  ourselves  as  much  as  ever  we  can,  I  think  we 
shall  not  find  that,  with  the  advantages  with  which  we  started, 
we  shall  be  ultimately  beaten  in  the  race."  His  exhortation  to 
workmen  to  shun  all  that  is  false  and  slipshod  was  equally 
earnest.  "  Truth  is  the  greatest  thing  of  all :  truth  in  a  man 
himself  and  truth  in  his  work.  What  is  there  that  more 
frequently  makes  our  ears  tingle,  and  our  face  blush  than  when 
we  are  told  that  there  are  people  in  our  great  centres  of  industry 
who  make  a  systematic  practice  of  passing  off  inferior  manu- 
factures as  superior  ones,  and  selling  them  in  foreign  markets  by 
names  which  are  false  1 " 

Lord  Selborne  presided  at  every  meeting  of  the  Governors 
from  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute  in  1880  till 
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1895,  except  that  held  in  March  1882  when  H.E.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  occupied  the  chair.  On  that  occasion  he  was  present 
and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  Indeed  his  first  absence 
from  the  annual  meeting  of  Governors  was  in  1895,  when  a 
letter  was  read  from  him  stating  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present 
owing  to  an  attack  of  influenza. 


His  disappointment  on  that  occasion  was  great, 
for  not  only  was  lie,  as  has  been  said,  deeply  interested 
in  education  generally,  but  in  regard  to  Technical 
Education  and  its  special  benefit  to  artisans,  his  strong 
feeling  for  what  is  called  the  working  class  made  him 
value  highly  the  opportunity  of  serving  their  interests 
through  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

He  used  to  object  to  the  term  "Working  Class" 
being  commonly  restricted  to  Artisans  and  Labourers 
— and  said  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  included. 

His  power  of  throwing  his  whole  heart  and 
generous  sympathies  into  whatever  cause  he  touched 
is  shown  in  his  words  at  a  Meeting  in  the  Temple  on 
16th  April  1886  in  support  of  the  Oxford  House  in 
Bethnal  Green. 

"  Almost  immediately  after  taking  my  degree  at  Oxford,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  on  a  visit,  for  three  or  four  days,  to  Dr. 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  whom  I  had  not  before  personally  known,  and 
there  were  some  things  which  he  then  said  which  have  remained 
on  my  memory;  this,  especially,  he  said,  any  man's  life  was 
imperfect  which  was  not  brought  into  close  and  direct  contact 
with  the  poor.  It  made  an  impression  on  me  at  the  time ;  the 
more  so,  because  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  country  village, 
among  the  poor,  and  by  a  father  who  loved  them.  No  doubt, 
when  I  was  among  them  as  a  boy,  I  did  not  understand  them 
so  well  as  I  have  learned  to  do  since ;  but  still  those  good  words 
VOL.  II  2  G 
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of  Dr.  Arnold  fell  upon  a  mind  not  entirely  unprepared  by- 
previous  training,  and  all  through  the  rest  of  my  life  I  have  felt 
the  truth  of  that  teaching.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  absorbed 
in  those  worldly  interests,  those  worldly  feelings,  those  worldly 
objects,  which  result  from  the  isolation  of  a  class,  and  especially 
of  a  class  superior,  in  education,  or  in  fortune,  or  in  rank,  or  in 
any  other  external  advantage,  to  others ;  to  be  proud  of  those 
advantages,  to  shut  one's  self  up  in  them,  to  be  engrossed  in 
them,  to  set  one's  heart  upon  them,  it  is  really  more  degrading 
than  to  be  in  the  lowest  position  of  society.  I  have  often  thought 
that  I  would  rather  be  the  humblest  crossing-sweeper,  sweeping 
the  streets,  than  a  rich  man  and  a  great  man,  who  was  in  that 
way  selfishly  proud  of  his  own  condition.  And,  in  reality,  these 
outward  advantages,  though  nobody  can  deny  there  are  some 
comforts,  some  pleasures  of  life,  which  they  command,  if  not 
balanced  by  something  more  real,  something  better,  are  a  burden 
upon  life,  and  not  a  source  of  real  happiness.  To  feel  one's 
place  in  the  great  community,  where  men  are  in  the  one  brother- 
hood of  Christianity,  to  feel  that  we  have,  all  of  us,  one  human 
heart,  is  much  more,  much  better  worth  having  than  either  the 
highest  rank  or  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth.  Of  course,  to 
feel  that  without  acting  upon  it,  without  having  the  enjoyment 
of  practical  sympathy  with  our  brethren  in  every  condition,  is 
an  imperfect  thing.  Though  some  of  us  may  not  have  been 
able  to  take  any  active  part  in  this  excellent  work  amongst  the 
poor,  yet  all  of  us,  I  think,  have  been  from  time  to  time,  in 
every  branch  of  life,  so  brought  into  contact  with  persons  who 
belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  or  who  have  been  drawn  out  of 
them,  that  we  must  feel  many  of  them  to  be  among  our  best 
friends,  and  to  have  as  much  right  to  a  place  very  deep  in  our 
hearts  as  any  in  our  own  condition.  Now,  to  speak  of  domestic 
servants.  I  do  think  the  class  of  domestic  servants  are  about 
the  best  friends,  many  of  them,  that  we  can  have ;  and,  whenever 
treated  as  friends,  upon  the  footing,  not  merely  of  the  relation 
of  masters  and  servants,  but  of  servants  to  the  same  Master 
placed  in  certain  relations  to  each  other  and  set  to  do  each  other 
good,  you  may -depend  upon  it  that  people  of  that  class  are 
as  worthy  of  our  respect,  and  our  esteem,  and  our  affection 
as   any    of  our   own.      And,  as   I   am   addressing   lawyers,   I 
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would  venture  to  suggest  to  them  whether  the  same  is  not 
true  with  respect  to  their  clerks.  When  I  was  at  the  Bar, 
I  had  clerks,  lost  to  me  two  of  them  by  death,  one  before, 
and  another  after,  I  came  to  the  place  I  was  eventually  called 
upon  to  fill ;  and  I  do  not  think,  if  I  were  required  to  reckon 
up  the  best  and  dearest  friends  I  had  in  my  life,  I  could 
possibly  omit  those  men;  and  they  came  from  those  poorer  classes. 
Not  to  dwell  further  upon  my  own  experience,  I  can  only  say, 
that  the  more  I  have  seen  of  these  classes,  the  more  I  have  felt 
the  advantage,  pleasure,  and  profit,  arising  from  intercourse 
with  them.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  there  are  real  gentlemen 
among  them,  and  as  many  from  whom  we  may  learn  lessons,  as 
there  are  to  whom  we  may  give  them.  To  pass  to  the  next  topic, 
which  is  the  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  it  has  to  be 
dealt  with  by  experience,  and  not  from  the  outside :  the  good 
that  may  be  done  to  these  people  who  are  in  a  different  position 
outwardly  to  ourselves.  That  they  need  it,  we  all  see ;  they 
have  not  the  comforts,  they  have  not  the  advantages,  they  have 
trials  innumerable  to  undergo.  And,  if  there  were  not  something 
better  than  the  outward  accidents  of  this  life  can  give,  we  might 
say  that  their  lives  were  miserable.  But  they  need  not  be.  Because 
it  does  not  depend  upon  the  house  or  the  room  we  live  in,  or 
the  clothes  we  wear,  or  the  dinners  we  eat,  whether  a  man  be 
happy  or  miserable.  I  feel  sure  that  men  whose  minds  and 
hearts  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  may  be  happy  in  any  condition. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  reproach  them  as  miserable,  because 
they  are  poor;  they  may  be  happy  though  poor,  though  we 
should  like  them  to  have  the  chance  of  becoming  less  poor. 
But  we  must  approach  them,  not  as  persons  to  whom  we  are 
condescending,  not  as  persons  whom  we  are  trying  to  lift  out 
of  the  mire  in  a  moral  sense,  though  we  should  be  happy  to 
help  them  to  keep  out  of  it  in  another,  but  as  persons  who 
are  really,  in  the  highest  sense,  our  equals;  some  of  them 
our  superiors,  and  who  may  help  us  as  we  help  them.  Well, 
I  have  no  doubt  we  can  do  that ;  and  the  success  of  this 
and  many  other  experiments  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
London  and  in  the  country,  is  enough  to  prove  that  they 
take  pleasure  in  such  intercourse  with  those  whose  education 
and  refinement  are  higher  than  their  own,  when  they  see  that 
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it  is  a  hearty,  real,  genuine  intercourse.  It  is  then  i¥elcome 
to  them.  And  all  this  you  may  depend  upon  it,  must  be 
beneficial  to  them,  if  it  does  them  no  other  good,  than  that  of 
feeling  and  returning  your  sympathy.  Still,  I  must  say,  the 
work  is  a  difficult  one.  You  must  be  in  earnest  about  it.  It 
must  not  be  done  as  a  luxury,  as  an  amusement,  though  it  may 
be  a  luxury  when  you  get  well  into  it;  for,  to  be  brought 
into  thorough  contact  with  the  hearts  and  minds  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  does  reward  you  completely.  But  still,  you  must  not 
do  it  in  a  dilettante  spirit.  Do  as  much  as  you  can,  do  not 
attempt  more ;  but  let  it  be  done  thoroughly,  and  with  reality. 
With  regard  to  the  intellectual  part  of  it,  people  going  amongst 
those  who  have  had  less  education,  and  less  time  for  reading, 
but  whose  minds  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  active — as,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  the  minds  of  the  London  poor  and 
particularly  of  the  young  men  among  them  are — will  be 
sensible  of  the  great  number  of  instances  in  which  they  may 
feel  or  raise  a  number  of  difficulties,  that  wiU  not  be  solved  by 
merely  setting  them  aside.  And  I  think  that  it  requires  great 
discretion,  on  the  part  of  lecturers  and  teachers,  to  deal  with 
the  minds  of  persons  in  that  active  state  intellectually,  whose 
education  has  not  been  equal  to  their  own.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  lay  down  any  law,  but  in  my  own  attempts,  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  :  first,  to  take  great  pains  with  the  work ;  secondly,  never 
to  say  anything  I  do  not  think ;  thirdly,  not  to  deny  that  there 
are  difficulties  I  can  neither  meet  nor  answer,  but  to  try,  in 
those  cases,  to  show  them  how  we  live  in  a  world  of  unanswer- 
able difficulties,  and  that  it  is  no  proof  that  a  thing  is  not  true 
because  you  cannot  explain  it.  And  then  if  you  yourselves  set 
the  example,  and,  as  far  as  you  properly  can,  impress  upon 
others  the  importance  of  a  certain  degree  of  modesty  and 
humility,  and  reverence  in  approaching  great  questions,  with  a 
sense  of  the  responsibility  for  seeking  truth  in  a  really  truth- 
loving  way,  you  will  be  securing  yourselves  against  the  risk  of 
giving  merely  shallow  and  amusing  lectures ;  or  lectures  which 
may  be  very  interesting,  but  may  be  unsettling  in  their  practical 
effects.  One  word  I  would  add  upon  the  public  good  you  are 
doing  by  works  of  this  sort.  As  it  would  certainly  not  be  the 
right  road  to  success  if  we  entered  upon  such  a  work  merely  for 
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the  sake  of  the  interest  and  gratification  it  might  give  to  our- 
selves ;  so  would  it  not  if  we  entered  upon  it  merely  under  the 
idea  that  we  were  living  in  dangerous  and  difficult  times,  and 
that  for  social  reasons,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  try  and 
diminish  distance  between  classes ;  quite  true,  but  that  is  not 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  the  work.  But,  if  you  do  it 
in  real  sympathy  with  your  fellow-men,  and  seeking  common 
ground  upon  which  you  may  meet  them,  and  that  for  their 
sakes  as  well  as  your  own — if  so,  you  are  doing  a  work  of  great 
public  utility  at  the  same  time.  And  this  is  so  especially  in 
these  times  when  the  wide  diffusion  of  elementary  education, 
the  general  activity  of  mind,  the  universal  distribution  of 
political  power,  makes  this  union  of  classes  indispensable  to  the 
public  good.  There  are  three  words  we  all  know,  for  they  have 
a  great  history, — liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  three  words  can  have  done  more  harm  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
which  express  deeper  truths.  As  to  liberty,  I  need  not  say  it 
is  a  thing  we  all  in  this  country  have,  or  at  least,  we  all  think 
we  have.  Sometimes,  I  confess,  I  am  afraid  that  some  people 
are  in  danger  of  losing  it  without  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
With  regard  to  the  other  two,  I  would  like  to  say  something. 
As  to  equality,  nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  the  self-assertion 
which  wants  to  level  everybody  down,  to  destroy  all  that  seems 
to  be  above  itself;  nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  individual; 
and  inasmuch  as  "  equality  "  of  that  sort  is  absolutely  unattain- 
able, nothing  can  be  more  delusive  for  society.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  man  who  can  most  realise  in  his  heart  the  true  equality 
of  man  with  man  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  in  the  right  way,  both 
to  do  his  own  duty,  and  to  help  his  neighbours,  and  to  help 
society.  The  points  in  which  men  are  equal,  immortal  souls, 
reasoning  intellects,  capacities  of  enjoyment  and  love  and 
affection,  are  universal — and  the  more  you  help  others  to  realise 
that,  whatever  their  condition,  the  better  work  you  are  doing 
for  them,  for  yourselves,  and  for  society.  Fraternity  is  the 
same  thing  under  a  better  name ;  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the 
spirit  of  charity,  that  which  is  the  animating  spirit  of  this  work; 
where  that  spirit,  in  its  true  sense,  is  present,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  there  will  be  a  reward  to  follow." 
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And  to  close — may  I  quote  from  two  letters, 
samples  of  their  kind,  whicli  bear  out  what  has  been 
stated  elsewhere  of  Lord  Selborne's  help  to  others  in 
different  lines  of  need  ? 

"  I  enclose  (writes  the  Eev.  Charles  Danoch,  from  Medstead, 
Hampshire)  letters  from  your  father  eminently  characteristic 
of  him  .  .  .  showing  how  kind  he  was  in  entering  into  the 
difficulties  of  country  parsons;  and  I  record,  also  the  interest 
he  took  in  the  prospective  working  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act, 
and  the  shrewd  grasp  he  had  of  its  details.'' 

From  South  London  the  Eev.  T.  Leary  of  St.  Philip's, 
Avondale  Square,  sent  his  translation  into  blank  verse  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Virgil,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  JEneid. 
"  This  your  father  carefully  read,  and  made  several  most  valuable 
suggestions  touching  on  the  text  and  the  verse,  to  my  great 
surprise  and  delight,  though  I  had  been  engaged  on  this  task 
off  and  on  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  seemed  to  have  kept 
his  Latin  scholarship  to  the  last,  and  it  was  marvellous  in  its 
precision ;  and  what  is  more  he  spared  no  pains  to  do  a  kind 
act  to  one  almost  unknown  to  him.  I  shall  ever  count  it  a 
happiness  to  have  met  and  spoken  with  one  so  gifted,  and  so 
good  to  me,  and  to  others." 
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CONCERNING  EDWIN  PALMER,  D.D.,  ARCHDEACON 
OF  OXFORD,  DIED  17th  OCTOBER  1895 
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THE  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON  PALMER 

The  Oxford  Magadtie,  23rd  Oct.  1895 

How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother !  The  beginning  of 
last  Term  saw  us  mourning  the  loss  to  Church  and  State  and 
the  University  of  Lord  Selborne.  To-day  it  is  his  brother, 
truly  a  brother  in  his  brilliant  gifts  and  in  the  use  he  made  of 
them,  whom  we  must  regret  and  require.  As  an  under- 
graduate, when  success  and  ambition  was  natural  and  even  a 
duty,  he  took  the  very  foremost  place  and.  the  highest  prizes. 
As  a  graduate,  though  he  could  not  avoid  becoming  officially 
prominent  and  distinguished,  he  was  always  giving  his  gifts  and 
his  labour  to  help  others,  young  or  old,  preferring  them  in 
honour,  concealing  his  name  and  fame  beneath  his  service  to 
'■hem.  Neyer  was  there  a  life  in  which  great  ability  was  spent 
ith  more  simple  rectitude,  more  true  humility,  more  scrupulous 
!       ungrudging  faithfulness. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer 

Among  the  many  who,  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere,  are  joining 
in  the  general  expression  of  regret  for  the  death  of  Archdeacon 
Palmer,  there  are  doubtless  some  who,  unless  they  had  learned 
the  fact  from  newspaper  obituaries,  would  not  know  that  he  had 
not  only  been  for  many  years  a  most  distinguished  Balliol  tutor, 
but  had  also  held,  from  1870  to  1878,  the  Corpus  Professorship 
of  Latin.  When  Bishop  Mackarness  appointed  him  to  succeed 
Archdeacon  Clark,  it  is  understood  that  his  peculiarly  academic 
antecedents,  brilliant  as  they  were  in  their  own  line,  suggested 
some  malcontent  criticisms  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of  the  diocesan 
clergy.  Professor  Palmer  was  indeed  the  son  of  an  Oxfordshire 
rector  :  but  after  a  University  residence  of  thirty-five  years,  could 
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he  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  existing  conditions,  require- 
ments, or  difficulties  of  parochial  work,  and  could  he  at  his  age 
be  expected  to  acquire  such  knowledge  1  Some,  perhaps,  who 
did  not  thus  murmur  at  the  appointment,  were  not  without 
misgivings  as  to  how  far  it  would  be  justified  by  the  future.  But 
never  were  murmurings  more  effectually  silenced,  or  misgivings 
more  happily  relieved.  Bishop  Mackarness  had  known  what  he 
was  about,  and  the  choice  was  one  of  his  truest  successes. 
During  seventeen  years,  the  diocese  of  Oxford  and  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  have  understood  what  they  possessed  in 
Archdeacon  Palmer ;  and  what  was  ascertained  in  that  larger 
field  of  action  has  been  matter  of  more  intimate  experience 
within  the  smaller  circle  of  the  Cathedral  and  "  the  House." 

It  has  become  proverbial  that  the  late  Archdeacon  was  "a 
born  lawyer."  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  he  was  a  born 
judge.  He  had  the  true  judicial  faculty  of  balance,  the  judicial 
insistence  on  clear  definition  of  positions  taken  up  in  argument, 
the  judicial  aversion  to  over  -  statements,  vague  generalities, 
suppression  of  "  difficulties,"  or  fallacious  reasoning,  on  the  side 
which  his  own  conviction  would  lead  him  to  support.  If  he 
had  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  might  have  been  a  great  Chan- 
cellor-Bishop ;  but  he  would  have  been  something  more  and 
better  than,  under  the  secularising  influences  of  their  environ- 
ment, such  prelates  were  apt  to  be.  For  the  characteristic  of 
his  case  was,  that  with  all  the  exactness  of  mind,  the  intellectual 
justice,  the  singular  business -capacity,  which  brought  him  into 
touch  with  the  lay  world,  Edwin  Palmer  was  through  and 
through  a  clergyman.  For  him  the  religious  interest  was  truly 
predominant  over  the  temporal :  the  Christian  faith,  as  held  by 
the  Church  of  England,  was  for  him  a  supreme  reality ;  he 
would  at  any  time  have  been  ready  to  confront  any  extremity 
rather  than  compromise  a  principle  which  represented  its  claim. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  earnest  and  active  sympathy  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  anxieties  of  parish  priests,  especially 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  their  schools,  or  the  genial  hospitality 
which  so  many  candidates  for  ordination  will  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance.  Within  Christ  Church  his  services  as  a  member 
of  the  Governing  Body,  in  which,  as  Censor  Theologiae,  he  ranked 
next  to  the  Dean,  were  of  the  most  substantial  value,  and  were 
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always  cordially  appreciated.  In  the  precinct  of  Cathedral  life, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  say  simply  that  those  who  thus  saw  him 
nearest  and  oftenest  (for,  excepting  Convocation  attendances 
and  visitation  work,  he  was  resident  for  eleven  months  in  the 
year)  had  fullest  reason  for  admiring,  valuing,  and  loving  him — 
as  indeed  they  did.  He  took  an  active  part  in  whatever  tended 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  as  such,  to 
the  City  and  to  the  Diocese.  His  loyalty  to  every  form  of  duty 
secured  for  every  bit  of  Chapter  business  the  full  attention  of  a 
mind  at  once  "  legal "  and  logical.  His  colleagues  could  always 
rely  upon  "  Palmer  " ;  to  consult  him  was  to  ensure  a  reply  in 
terse  and  precise  terms,  which  threw  on  the  question  just  the 
light  that  was  wanted  :  the  words  ''  yours  affectionately "  at 
the  end  of  such  a  note  were  worth  so  much,  as  from  one  who 
was  so  true  :  the  absolute  naturalness,  simplicity,  and  playful 
brightness  of  manner  were  all  the  more  delightful  because  so 
well  known  to  be  united  with  the  quiet  strength  and  practical 
wisdom  which  made  him  "  a  helper  of  many,"  and  has  left 
them  so  much  the  poorer  for  a  loss  that  must  be  estimated  as 
unique.  W.  Bright.^ 

Balliol  Eecollections  of  Edwin  Palmer 

During  more  than  half  a  century  Archdeacon  Palmer  has  lived 
among  us  in  Oxford,  and  respect  and  affection  from  men  of  all 
ages  and  all  classes  go  with  him  to  the  grave.  To  his  old  pupils 
at  Balliol  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  a  revered  teacher  comes 
home  with  special  sadness.  Five-and-thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
some  who  are  still  resident  in  the  University  had  the  privilege 
of  passing  their  undergraduate  time  under  the  care  of  a  group 
of  very  eminent  and  devoted  tutors,  out  of  whom  the  death  of 
Dr.  Palmer  leaves  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  now  Senior  Fellow  of 
Balliol,  as  the  sole  survivor.  The  present  loss  naturally  recalls 
to  their  minds,  in  the  first  place,  the  memory  of  James  Eiddell 
the  chosen  friend  of  Edwin  Palmer's  undergraduate  days  and 
of  his  maturer  manhood,  who  was  taken  from  him  in  the  prime 
of  life  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Their  intimacy  of  friendship 
seemed  a  foreshadowing  of  the  brotherhood  by  marriage  which 

^  Dr.  Bright,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church. 
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was  shortly  to  follow  Eiddell's  death.  The  two  friends  were 
strangely  unlike,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  each  delighted 
in  the  qualities  of  the  other.  Palmer  was  quite  ashamed  of 
having  won  the  Hertford  and  Ireland  over  the  head  of  his 
senior,  whom  he  always  maintained,  and  with  unerring  judg- 
ment, to  be  his  superior  in  depth  and  delicacy  of  scholarship. 
But  Riddell  was  essentially  an  unready  man ;  Palmer  was  always 
clear  and  rapid  in  thought  and  expression,  and  in  the  examination- 
room,  as  in  the  lecture-room,  he  was  far  more  effective  than  his 
friend.  There  survived  to  what  was  then  the  younger  genera- 
tion quaint  stories  of  the  early  days  of  the  two  and  of  their 
relations  to  the  old  Master,  Dr.  Jenkyns.  Haranguing  on  one 
occasion  on  the  vice  of  gambling,  the  Master,  after  various 
attempts  to  express  his  horror  of  the  practice  and  his  determina- 
tion to  put  it  down,  worked  himself  up  to  a  climax  in  the  words 
— "  If  the  best  man  in  the  College,  if  Mr.  Eiddell  or  Mr.  Palmer 
were  guilty  of  such  a  thing,  he  should  go."  The  two  were  elected 
Fellows  together  in  1845,  when  the  Tractarian  controversy  was 
rife,  and  Dr.  Jenkyns  had  some  suspicions  of  their  orthodoxy. 
He  accordingly  sent  for  them  and  suddenly  propounded  the 
question — ^"In  what  sense  were  they  prepared  to  sign  the 
Articles?"  Riddell  gasped  in  vain  for  a  reply,  but  Palmer 
came  to  his  relief  in  an  instant — "  In  the  sense,  Master,  of  the 
Declaration  prefixed  to  them."  Jenkyns  was  at  once  pacified  : 
"A  very  proper  answer,  Mr.  Palmer,  a  very  proper  answer 
indeed." 

As  a  College  Tutor  Edwin  Palmer  was  remarkable  for  un- 
tiring energy.  During  his  later  time  at  Balliol  he  undertook 
almost  entire  charge  of  the  men  reading  for  Honours  in  Modera- 
tions during  the  year  before  their  examination.  He  had  little 
time  for  society  beyond  his  own  Common  Room ;  even  the  senior 
Undergraduates  saw  little  of  him  when  once  he  had  passed  them 
on  to  Jowett  and  Newman  to  read  for  the  Final  Schools.  All 
his  time  was  required  for  his  work.  Night  after  night  his  rooms 
were  besieged  by  a  succession  of  pupils  with  compositions, 
translations,  or  critical  papers.  Not  a  moment  was  lost ;  Palmer 
dashed  instantly  at  each  fresh  paper,  correcting,  explaining,  and 
re-casting.  By  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  another  man  was 
knocking  at  the  door,  but  the  crude  performance  had  somehow 
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been  put  into  shape,  and  when  the  pupil  was  dismissed  with, 
"  There,  I  don't  say  that  it  is  very  good,  but  it  will  do,"  he  was 
astonished  to  find  how  much  he  had  been  taught.  The  pupil 
often  left  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  process,  but  exhaustion 
never  seemed  to  touch  the  fiery  vigour  of  the  teacher. 

Edwin  Palmer's  Classical  Lectures  were  like  his  private  work 
with  the  men.  They  were  the  most  useful  lectures  at  that  time 
in  the  University,  in  all  respects  essentially  business-like  and 
practical.  He  seemed  to  be  able. to  cover  in  a  given  time  twice 
as  much  ground  as  any  one  else.  Every  difBculty  of  the  author 
was  sufficiently  explained,  and  there  was  not  a  superfluous  word. 
Palmer  gave  the  impression  of  a  man  who  had  taken  every  point 
in  each  controverted  passage,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  on  it 
a  long  time  ago.  There  was  no  picking  up  of  lost  threads  of 
argument,  and  no  suggestion  of  any  uncertainty  to  be  cleared 
up  as  he  spoke.  His  hearers  might  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
conclusions,  but  there  was  never  any  doubt  what  the  conclusions 
were  or  on  what  grounds  they  were  based.  To  Balliol  Freshmen 
of  the  early  sixties  Palmer  was  the  figure  most  in  evidence  during 
their  first  Terms  of  residence,  and  from  his  lectures  they  realised 
that  they  had  got  beyond  the  range  of  schoolboy  work.  They 
can  never  forget  his  vehement  delivery  of  the  invective  of 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  and  have  still  before  them  the 
picture  of  the  slight  spare  figure  of  the  Lecturer,  instinct  with 
life  and  action,  as  he  paced  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  emphasising  each  point  in  his  rendering  by  utterance  and 
gesticulation,  as  if  he  were  possessed  for  the  moment  by  the 
very  spirit  of  the  orator.  Then,  almost  before  the  paragraph 
was  finished,  he  had  turned  suddenly  on  one  of  his  audience 
with  a  demand  for  a  translation  or  an  explanation ;  and  he  was 
a  bold  man  who  did  not  quake  at  the  appeal.  While  he  was 
lecturing,  each  of  his  hearers  felt  that  his  own  mental  faculties 
were  kept  perpetually  on  the  stretch  in  response  to  Palmer's 
highly  strung  nerves  and  peremptory  energy. 

With  all  bis  readiness  of  resource  and  of  utterance,  Edwin 
Palmer  was  in  those  days  a  man  of  shy  and  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  this  nervousness  had  its  effect  on  his  intercourse  with 
his  juniors.  They  never  quite  knew  what  to  expect.  His 
manner  was  apt  to  be  hurried  ;  he  spoke  rapidly,  almost  abruptly ; 
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he  puzzled  men  by  alternations  of  cordiality  and  reserve,  the 
first  coming  from  the  underlying  tenderness  of  his  heart,  the 
second  the  result  of  a  certain  diflBdence,  which  made  him  shrink 
from  expressing  all  that  he  felt.  Some  misunderstood  him  in 
consequence,  and  imagined  him  to  be  cold  and  hard  towards 
them ;  those  who  knew  him  best  recognised  that  his  interest  in 
his  younger  friends  was  keen,  and  his  affection  for  them  deep, 
but  that  it  was  not  his  nature  to  unveil  himself  except  momentarily 
and  abruptly.  When  the  opportunity  came  for  an  act  of  delicate 
kindness,  he' was  never  found  wanting. 

Palmer  left  Balliol  in  the  year  1869  to  become  Professor  of 
Latin.  He  was  the  valued  friend  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Chair, 
John  Conington ;  and  Conington  is  known  to  have  expressed  on 
his  deathbed  the  hope  that  Palmer  would  succeed  him  as 
Professor. 

The  intellectual  quality  which  struck  one  most  in  Edwin 
Palmer  was  his  rapid  lucidity.  His  thought  was  always  clear 
cut,  as  its  expression  was  incisive.  He  did  not  love  controversy, 
but  he  was  interested  in  the  subjects  of  controversy.  In  each 
question  of  theology  or  philosophy,  as  in  each  question  of 
scholarship,  he  knew  exactly  where  he  stood,  and  could  have 
laid  down  precisely  the  answer  which  he  was  prepared  to  give — 
"Yes,"  or  "No,"  or  "I  do  not  know."  In  the  last  case  he  has 
been  known  to  define  his  position  by  quoting,  "It  is  a  very 
pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands."  His  pupils  sometimes  thought 
that  nature  had  meant  him  for  a  lawyer,  that  his  mind  was  cast 
in  an  essentially  legal  mould,  and  that  in  that  line  he  would 
have  been  as  eminent  as  his  brother.  Lord  Selborne.  Along 
with  this  intellectual  clearness,  he  possessed  a  quality  not  always 
associated  with  it,  for  Edwin  Palmer  was  above  all  things  a 
scrupulously  fair  man.  One  could  not  conceive  of  him  as 
snatching  under  any  possible  temptation  a  party  advantage. 
He  used  his  rare  perspicacity  of  mind  to  put  himself  in  an 
opponent's  place,  and  he  was  rigorous  in  allowing  nothing  to 
his  own  side  which  he  would  not  have  been  willing  to  grant 
to  the  other. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Jowett  and  Palmer  were  as- 
sociated together  as  Fellows  and  members  of  the  staff  of  their 
College,  and  this  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word 
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about  their  relation  to  each  other.  Two  men  of  such  strong 
■will  and  character  and  so  far  apart  in  opinions  could  not  but 
find  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  antagonism.  On  one  point 
indeed,  and  that  the  main  one,  they  were  always  agreed ;  both 
were  devoted  to  the  College  and  to  their  pupils,  and  each 
recognised  in  the  other  an  untiring  and  effective  helper  in  the 
work  of  education.  Still,  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  life 
of  the  College,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Jowett 
and  Palmer  should  have  appreciated  each  other,  as  both  deserved 
to  be  appreciated.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  long  before 
death  parted  them  they  were  heartily  reconciled. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus, 

Palmer  once  gracefully  remarked  of  Jowett  in  his  later  years ; 
and  those  who  witnessed  the  delight  of  the  late  Master — just 
rallying  at  the  moment  from  the  illness  which  preceded  his  last 
— at  the  election  as  Fellow  of  the  son  of  his  old  colleague,  and 
the  innocent  manoeuvres  by  which  he  secured  that  he  should  be 
the  first  to  congratulate  the  Archdeacon,  could  not  but  feel  that 
their  story  had  a  happy  ending. 

James  L.  Strachan  Davidson. 

From  the  Bishop  op  Oxford's  (Stubbs)  Third  Charge 

1896 

It  is  impossible  even  now,  after  six  months'  experience,  to 
estimate  the  entire  bearing  of  the  loss  which  Archdeacon  Palmer's 
death  has  brought  upon  us.  His  devotion,  his  wisdom,  his  pro- 
found unselfishness,  his  judgment  for  others,  as  well  as  for  his 
own  action,  his  readiness  in  resource,  his  fulness  of  information, 
his  clearness  of  expression,  his  unflinching  courage,  his  unfailing 
sympathy,  are  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  immediate  area 
of  work.  His  long  acquaintance  with  Oxford, — the  University 
and  Colleges, — acquaintance  with  all  men  and  things  that  were 
worth  knowing,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  critical,  most  critical, 
some  of  them,  made  him  an  almost  unique  element  in  the 
continuity  of  University  life,  and  also  in  that  continuity  of  con- 
nection between  the  University  and  Church  life  which,  under 
however  varied  and  modified  forms,  must  continue  to  exist  until 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savour.     We  know  of  no  man  who  had 
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more  friends,  and  every  one  of  them  looked  to  him  as  their  best 
friend.  There  was  no  one  whom  more  people  trusted,  and  no 
one  whom  they  who  trusted  him  trusted  more  entirely.  Those 
who  were  within  reach  of  him  as  Archdeacon  know,  each  for 
himself,  the  helpfulness,  the  wise  and  liberal  helpfulness,  which 
was  always  found  in  him.  With  clear,  strong,  and  determined 
views  of  his  own,  he  had  a  power,  not  only  of  realising  the 
attitude  and  point  of  view  of  others,  but  of  advising  them  under 
their  own  conditions.  In  this  he  shared  the  qualifications  of  his 
most  illustrious  brother,  Lord  Selborne.  And  he  had  tolerance 
and  sympathy  with  those  who  differed.  So  his  counsels  were 
always  those  of  faith  and  peace.  His  gifts  for  the  transaction  of 
business  were  not  less  complete  and  always  at  the  service  of  any 
good  cause.  And  with  all  the  gifts  there  was  a  most  singular 
single-heartedness — no  assumption,  no  pretension,  nothing  like  a 
forwardness  to  monopolise  either  work  or  credit ;  a  simplicity  of 
the  truest  nobility.     And  now  he  has  left  us  his  example. 
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I  HAVE  been  guided  by  the  judgment  of  my  brother- 
in-law,  the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  as  to  adding  this 
selection  from  a  collection  of  translations  and  adapta- 
tions by  my  Father  to  these  Memorials.  I  have  also 
included  some  original  verses.  His  poem  on  the 
450th  Anniversary  of  the  Completion  of  Winchester 
College  was  given  in  Part  I.  vol.  i.  in  the  year  in 
which  it  was  written. 

From  Catullus:  " Peninsularum  Sirmio,"  Etc. 

Sirmio,  thou  eye  of  sea-bound  lands  and  isles 
Whicli,  (to  the  calm  breast  of  the  limpid  pools 
Or  giant  Ocean,  either  Neptune  rules, — 
0 !  with  what  transport  do  I  hail  thy  smiles, 

Doubting  against  my  sense,  that  still  forlorn 
I  tread  Bithynia's  plains,  not  gaze  on  thee  ! 
0  !  what  is  happier  than  the  heart  care-free, 

When  the  mind  lays  its  burden  down,  when  worn 
With  foreign  toil  to  our  own  hearth  we  come, 
And  press  the  unforgotten  bed  of  home ! 

This  is  worth  all  the  labour,  only  this ! 
0  hail,  sweet  Sirmio,  in  thy  lord  rejoice  ! 
Laugh,  lake  of  Lydian  waters,  lift  thy  voice  ! 

Laugh,  every  dimple  in  Home's  cheek  of  bliss  ! 

E.  P.,  Mmch  1834. 
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From  Catullus  :  "  Phaselus  Iste,  Quem  Videtis,  Hospitbs  ' 

Strangers,  the  pinnace  you  behold 

Among  the  ships  her  peers  of  old 

Boasts  to  have  been  the  first  in  speed : 

The  craft  she  could  not  pass  at  need 

With  flashing  oar  or  canvas  set 

Never  on  water  floated  yet. 

Nor  fears  she  question  of  her  boast 

From  Cyclad  isles  or  Adria's  coast, 

Tempestuous  Thrace  or  famous  Ehodes, 

Propontis,  or  the  Pontic  floods. 

Where  she,  the  self-same  pinnace,  stood 

In  days  of  yore,  a  leafy  wood  : 

For  oft  upon  Cytorus'  hill 

With  speaking  leaf  she  whistled  shrill. 

Pontic  Amastris  of  renown, 

Cytorus  of  the  boxen  crown. 

All  this  our  pinnace  doth  declare 

That  once  you  knew  and  still  can  swear : 

That  at  her  first  and  earliest  birth 

On  your  green  brow  she  sprang  from  earth. 

In  your  bright  waters  dipped  her  oar. 

And  thence  through  those  wild  surges  bore 

Her  loving  master ;  careless  she 

Which  way  the  breezes  swept  the  sea. 

Eight  hand  or  left  hand  blew  the  gale 

Or  filled  from  both  the  tightened  sail. 

Nor  vow  was  made,  nor  prayer  was  given 

To  any  landsman,  God  in  heaven, 

From  the  far  Euxine's  inmost  bay 

To  this  clear  lake  the  livelong  way. 

Those  times  are  over — now  in  age 

She  rests  secure  from  tempest's  rage. 

And  dedicates  her  latter  days 

To  Castor  and  his  Brother's  praise. 

E.  P.,  March  1834. 
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From  Catullus:  "Suter  Alta  Nectus  Atys  Celeri 
Eate  Maria" 

Light  was  the  bark,  and  o'er  the  wave  full  swiftly  did  she  glide, 
Which  bore  young  Atys  from  his  home  to  Phrygian  Ida's  side ; 
And  lightly  sprung  his  eager  step,  to  gain  the  dark  abodes, 
The  mountain's  forest-crown,  where  dwells  the  Mother  of  the 

Gods. 
There,  with  the  frenzy  on  his  soul,  the  fever  on  his  brow. 
He  did  the  deed,  the  dreadful  deed,  and  swore  the  deadly  vow. 
Then  bidding  adieu  with  a  thoughtless  joy  to  manhood  renounced 

for  ever. 
And  the  broken  links  and  the  golden  ties  which  his  madness  had 

dared  to  sever, 
He  seized, — the  changed  in  sex,  she  seized, — a  drum  with  snow- 
white  hand. 
Trumpet  and  drum,  dread  Mother-Queen,  symbols  of  thy  com- 
mand. 
And  with  tender  fingers  beating  on  the  folds  of  hollow  hide 
Sung  in  quick  and  quivering  accents  to  the  followers  at  her  side. 
"  To  the  woods  away !  to  the  lofty  woods  !  to  the  forests  of  our 

Queen 
Together  come,  wild  wandering  flock  of  sovereign  Dindymene.! 
Ye  who  fled  like  houseless  exiles,  seeking  countries  strange  and 

new, 
Ye  who  my  resolve  embracing,  following  me,  companions  true. 
Bore  the  dark  and  rapid  surges  and  the  fierceness  of  the  sea, — 
Loathing  love  beyond  all  measure,  who  forswore  your  sex  with 

me, — 
Cheer  your  glad  hearts  vnth  the  coursing  and  the  flight  our 

mistress  loves ! 
Away  with  sloth  !  follow  away !  come  together  to  the  groves 
Together  to  the  Phrygian  groves,  to  Cybele's  Phrygian  seat 
Where  the  voice  of  cymbals  sounds  and  the  clashing  drums  are 

beat. 
Where  the  Phrygian  piper  tunes  to  grave  notes  his  crooked  reed. 
Where  the  ivy-bearing  Maenads  toss  their  heads  in  frantic  speed, 
Where  they  ply  the  holy  mysteries  with  yells  of  piercing  sound. 
Where  aU  that  wandering  company  of  the  Goddess  flits  around. 
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Whither  now  for  us  to  hasten  it  were  dutiful  and  meet, 
Blithely  bounding,  deftly  dancing,  pressing  on  with  eager  feet." 
Scarce  had  the  lips  of  the  Transformed  thus  to  her  comrades 

spoke. 
When  a  wild  shout  of  trembling  tongues  from  all  the  chorus 

broke ; 
The  light  drum  echoes  all  around,  the  hollow  cymbals  clang, 
And  soon  green  Ida's  deepest  shade  with  their  quick  footsteps 

rang. 
With  them  frantic,  breathless  panting,  all  bereft  of  reason  roves 
Atys   to   her    drum's   fast   music  leading  through  the  sunless 

groves, 
Like  a  wild  and  tameless  heifer,  from  the  yoke  indignant  flying ; 
Her  the  moon-struck  votaries  follow,  with  their  guide  in  swift- 
ness vying. 
So,  when  they  reached  Cybele's  dome,  wearied  and  over-wrought. 
Ere  their  dry  lips  had  tasted  food,  refreshing  rest  they  sought : 
Sleep  covers  with  his  filmy  veU  their  languid  swimming  eyes ; 
All  the  wild  fury  of  the  soul  in  that  soft  slumber  dies. 
But  when  the  Sun  with  golden  face  and  glittering  eyes  again 
Surveyed  the  white  air,  the  hard  ground,  the  perilous  rough  main. 
And  with  his  fresh  steeds  full  of  life  drove  off  the  shades  of 

night, 
Sleep  to  Divine  Pasithea's  breast  from  Atys  took  his  flight. 
And  then  from  soft  repose  arising,  her  frantic  frenzy  ^  gone. 
As  Atys  pondered  silently  on  the  deed  which  she  had  done. 
And  what  she  was,  and  where  she  was,  too  clearly  understood. 
Her  shuddering  heart  beat  high,  and  back  she  hurried  to  the 

flood. 
There  across  the  boundless  ocean,  gazing  far  with  weeping  eyes, 
Thus  she  called  upon  her  country,  pouring   sad   her   piteous 

sighs. 
"  0,  country  dear  from  whence  I  sprang,  0  country  of  my 
birth, 
Which  I,  like  slaves  their  masters  flying,  quitted  for  Phrygian 

earth 
In  evil  hour,  and  bent  my  steps  to  Ida's  forest  shade, 
There  among  snows  and  chilly  dens  of  beasts  to  lay  my  head, 

'  RabidA  sine  rdbie. 
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And  tread  their  savage  fastnesses  and  lurking  caves  of  fear, — 
Where,  in  what  region  dost  thou  lie,  my  country  ever  dear  ? 
On  thee  my  straining  eye-ball  longs  to  fix  its  eager  sight 
While  my  weak  mind  enjoys  its  gleam  of  momentary  light. 
And  must  I  roam  through  these  wild  woods,  far  from  my  lovely 

home, 
From  my  country,  my  possessions,  friends  and  parents,  must  I 

roam  ? 
From  the  race-course  and  the  wrestling-school,  from  the  forum 

and  the  game  ? 
Wretched,  ah  wretched !  mourn,  my  soul,  thy  misery  and  thy 

shame. 
For  oh !  what  shape  or  form  remains,  which  I  have  never  borne  ? 
I  was  a  man,  a  youth,  a  lad, — I  was  a  boy  unshorn, — 
I  was  the  flower  of  all  the  games,  I  was  the  circus'  charm ; 
Mine  were  the  crowded  gates  and  mine  the  doors  with  kisses 

warm ; 
Mine  was  the  home  with  crowns  of  love  and  blossoms  garlanded 
When  the  first  sunbeam  on  my  couch  its  wakeful  lustre  shed. 
And  shall  I  bear  a  priestess'  name  ?     I  bend  a  Msenad's  knee  ? 
I  be  the  shadow  of  myself,  a  shrunk  and  sapless  tree  1 
I  roam  the  green  hill's  frozen  heights,  the  snow-clad  heights  of  He? 
I  beneath  Phrygia's  lofty  peaks  my  weary  life  abide 
With  the  hind,  the  woodland -dweller,  with  the  forest -ranging 

boar? 
Oh !  my  rash  deed !  it  grieves  me  now ;  now  it  repents  me  sore." 
Soon  as  from  those  vermilion  lips  parted  the  scattered  sound 
To  ever  watchful  ears  on  high  with  its  new  tidings  bound. 
Straight  from  her  car  the  Mother-Queen  unyoked  her  lions  twain. 
And  roused  the  fold's  dread  enemy  who  felt  the  outer  rain. 
"Hence!  fiercely  hence!  begone!"  she  cried j  "drive  back  in 

furiqus  mood. 
Drive  back  with  fury  panic-struck  into  the  sacred  wood 
Yon  fugitive  so  bold  to  sigh  for  freedom  from  my  sway. 
Go !  chafe  your  sides  with  lashing  tail !  your  own  loud  stripes 

obey ! 
Make  all  the  thundering  region  round  echo  your  roar  again ! 
Shake  fiercely  on  your  brawny  neck  your  bright  and  gleaming 

mane ! " 
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The  Goddess  spoke  with  threatening  mien,  and  set  the  monster 

free. 
He  summons  all  his  native  rage ;  furious  with  savage  glee, 
He  stalks,  he  roars,  the  crashing  boughs  with  bounding  foot  he 

rends ; 
And,  when  he  gains  the  utmost  point  where  the  white  shore 

extends 
And  sees  young  Atys  by  the  wave  gazing  with  tearful  eyes, 
Makes  a  fierce  spring — ^the  stricken  soul  into  the  wild  wood  flies, 
There  all  her  livelong  days  to  pass,  a  slave  and  bond-maid  still. 
Goddess  !  0  Goddess  great  and  dread.  Mistress  of  Ida's  hUl ! 
Far  be  thy  frenzy,  ever  far,  from  me  and  all  I  love ! 
Move  others  with  thy  wild  desires,  others  with  madness  move  ! 

E.  P.,  March  1834. 

From   Shelley:  "Arethusa  arose  from  her 
Couch  of  Snows" 


Arethusa  nivali  est 

Orta  cubili 
Montibus  Acrocerauniis, 

Ex  nube  et  scopulo 

Cautibus  horrido 
Fontes  lucida  congregans. 

Desiluit  saxis 

Tricolor  ^  comas 
Inter  flumina  diffluens ; 

Convallem  viridi 

Pede  constravit 
Pronam  ad  vesperis  ignes  ; 

Lapsuque  et  saltu  et 

Cantibus  ibat 
Somni  murmure  moUior 

Terra  favebat  amans, 

Et  domus  setheris 
Ad  mare  risit  eunti. 


"  With  her  rainbow  looks  "  (tricolor). 
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II 


Tunc  Alpheus  atrox 

Gelida  in  glacie 
Movit  saxa  tridenti, 

Barathrumque  refregit 

Montibus,  omnem 
Vi  quatiens  Erymanthum. 

Dejecitque  niger 

Pone  premens  Notus 
Taciturnse  nivis  urnas, 

Motuque  et  tonitru 

Dissiluerunt 
Claustra  supina  jugorum. 

Visa  Dei  madidis 

Barba  capillis 
Prseceps  per  cataractam, 

Dum  velocifugse 

Sequitur  nymph  se 
Lucem  ad  Doridis  oram. 


Ill 

"  O  parce,  0  serva,  et 

Conde  profundo  ! 
Jam  jam  crine  prehendor ! 

Audiit  Oceanus 

Per  vada  coerula, 
Discessitque  precanti. 

Et  fugit  sub  aquas 

Ut  nitidum  jubar 
Filia  Candida  terrse ; 

Non  intermixtS, 

Subtus  eunti 
Salsli  Doridis  undl 

Turbida  ceu  labes 

Viridi  in  pelage 
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Pone  Alpheus  adest  ruens, 

Ut  venti  exagitat 

Vorticibus  natans 
Aquila  infensa  columbam. 


IV 

Sub  loca,  qua  Vires 

Oceanitides 
Gemmatis  soliis  sedent, 

Per  sylvas  liquido 

Curalinas  salo, 
Lapides  super  incognitos  ; 

Per  tremula  in  mediis 

Lumina  quae  fretis 
Nectunt  texta  colorum, 

Et  sub  speluncis 

Qua  tenebrosEe 
Nemus  ut  nocte  virent  aquse  : 

Carchariam  et  xiphiam 

Prsetereuntes 
Subter  canitie  maris, 

Atque  iterum  elapsi 

Per  cava  montium, 
Cessere  in  Siculas  domos. 


Nunc  fonte  ex  uno,  in 

Montibus  Ennse 
Valle  ubi  lux  oriens  cubat, 

Ut  amici  ex  iris 

Conciliati, 
Peragunt  humida  pensa. 

Sole  novo  e  celsis 

Saliunt  curis 
Curvi  collis  in  antro  ; 

Stillantque  sub  sestum  in 

Nemorum  latebras, 
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Pascuaque  asphodelorum ; 

Et  nocte  in  tremulo 

Marmore  dormiunt 
Ortygium  prope  littus, 

Ut  pendent  animee 

Coeruleo  in  polo 
Non  vivae,  sed  amantes. 

E.  P.,  1842. 


From  Mooee  :  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  ' 

Ssepe  in  nocte  silenti, 

Donee  vincla  paret  sopor, 
Blandi,  luce  priores 

Mnemosyne  revocat  dies ; 
Risus  et  lachrymas  sacrse 

Verbaque  grata  puertise, 
Et  jam  cassum  oculis  jubar, 

Et  jam  gaudia  cordibus. 

Ssepe  ego  mente  sodales, 

Dilectam  recolens  manum, 
Quos  occumbere  vidi,  ut 

Brum88  tempore  flosculos, 
Stare  ut  post  epulas  herus 

In  vacua  videor  domo, 
Inter  marcida  serta,  ex- 

tinctaque  lumina  solus. 

R.  P.,  1842. 


From  "Wordsworth  :  "  'Tis  Sung  in  Ancient  Minstrelsy  ■ 

Phoebus,  ut  prisci  memorant  poetse, 
Siqua  per  sylvam  placuisset  arbos, 
Nectere  auratos  solitus  capillos 

Fronde  decorfi, ; 
Donee  audacem  fugiens  amorem 
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Constitit  Daphne,  et  precibus  petitS, 
Stirpe  decrescens,  nova  laurus  almis 
Se  dedit  umbris. 

Conscius  culpse  miseransque  Raptor 
Coepit  ex  illo  redimire  dios 
Laurefi,  crines,  neque  viliorem 

Ferre  coronam. 
Inde  per  cunctos  pia  turba  vatum 
Laurei  frontem  religavit  annos  ; 
Reddiditque  aris  sacra  laureatus 

Debita  Victor. 

Sic  ab  arcanis  veterum  tenebris 
Fama  virtutis  repetenda  castse, 
Turpium  audentis  vetitos  honorum 

Spernere  calles : 
Quae,  nisi  juncti  caleant  amores, 
Dona  contemnit,  neque  cadet  armis  ; 
Provocans  morti,  nisi  laus  supersit 

Integra  vitse. 

R.  P.,  1846. 
From  the  Homeric   Hymn  :  "  Dionysus  and  the  Pirates  " 

{dfi(j>l  Aiojvvcrov) 


Of  Bacchus,  famous  Semele's  great  son. 

Our  song  shall  run ; 

How  once  he  stood 
On  the  brink  of  the  barren  Ocean-flood 

Upon  a  jutting  point ;  a  young  man  seeming 

In  his  first  bloom ;  his  coal-bright  locks  were  streaming 

Loose  to  the  wind,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  strong 

A  purple  robe  was  flung. 
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Soon  on  the  wine-dark  wave  there  rose  to  view 
A  gallant  ship,  with  pirates  for  her  crew, 
Which  evil  stars  from  far  Tyrrhenia  drew. 
Quickly  they  saw ;  then  each  gave  each  a  nod. 
Leapt  to  the  shore,  and  straightway  seized  the  God, 
And  in  their  vessel  with  glad  hearts  bestowed : 
For  sure,  they  said,  this  is  some  monarch's  heir : 
So  with  fast  bonds  to  bind  him  they  prepare. 
But  him  no  cords  could  hold ;  the  twisted  wands 

Fell  from  his  feet  and  hands 

And  their  strange  prize 
Sat  laughing  at  them  with  his  coal-bright  eyes. 


11 

Now  shouts  the  Pilot  (all  his  comrades  hear  him) : 

"  Madmen  !  what  God  is  this 
Whom  ye  would  bind  1  such  mighty  power  is  his. 

Our  stout  ship  cannot  bear  him. 
This  must  be  Jove,  or  sUver-bowed  Apollo, 
Or  Neptune ;  for  the  fashion  of  his  face 
The  likeness  of  the  Olympian  Gods  doth  follow, 

Not  of  poor  men,  a  death-doomed  race. 
Touch  him  no  more ;  quick  let  us  haste  to  land. 

There  set  him  free, 

Lest  he  command 
Foul  winds  and  furious  storms  to  vex  us  on  the  sea." 


Ill 

The  Captain  heard. 
And  answered  with  a  bitter  taunting  word : 
"  Look  to  thy  helm,  good  friend  !     Make  tight  the  sail ; 
Stretch  every  inch  of  canvas  to  the  gale ! 
We  that  are  men  our  prize  will  hold ; 

And,  if  I  guess  not  ill. 
To  Egypt  or  to  Cyprus  he  shall  go. 
Or  to  the  realm  of  Hyperborean  snow. 

Or  further  still ; 
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And  he  shall  tell  us  all  we  would  be  told, 

Who  are  his  friends,  and  what  their  store  of  gold, 

His  brethren  too, — this  god-send  to  the  bold." 


IV 

Soon  as  he  spake,  they  raised  the  mast  on  high : 
The  wind  into  the  sails  blew  lustily  : 
The  ship  was  rigged  in  all  her  bravery. 

Then  marvellous  things  were  done. 
First,  gurgling  wine  began  to  run 
Sweet  to  the  smell  and  pleasant  to  the  lip 

All  over  the  dark  ship. 
And  heavenly  odours  rose  : — thereat  amazed. 

The  mariners  stood  and  gazed. 
Anon  a  vine  with  gadding  tendrils  leapt 
From  sail  to  sail  the  topmost  shrouds  among, 
And  grapes  in  heavy  clusters  downward  hung : 

Dark  ivy  round  the  mast-tree  crept 
With  budding  flowers  and  graceful  fruitage  crowned ; 
And  every  port-hole  was  with  garlands  wound. 

Fain  would  they  make  for  land : 
But  now  upon  the  bulwarks  see  him  stand, 
A  dreadful  lion !  fiercely  did  he  roar  ! 

And,  to  affright  them  more. 
Midship  he  raises  up  a  shaggy  bear 
Stretching  her  paws,  as  if  in  act  to  tear ; 

And  now  again,  with  furious  eye, 
That  lion  grim  glares  on  them  from  on  high. 

Then  to  the  stern  they  fly, 
Cowering  the  pious-hearted  Pilot  round  : 
But  the  God  with  a  sudden  bound 
Instantly  the  Captain  slew  : 
Whereat  the  sailors  every  one. 
Such  tremendous  fate  to  shun 
Into  the  deep  with  a  headlong  leap 
Their  trembling  bodies  threw, 
And  there  in  the  salt  waters  changed  to  dolphins  grew. 
Alone  the  Pilot  mercy  found  : 
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Him  the  God  with  blessings  blest, 
And  thus  addrest : 
"  Fear  not,  holy  Pilot,  well  pleasing  in  my  sight : 
Know  that  I  am  Bacchus,  the  lord  of  sound  and  might, 
Bacchus,  son  of  Semele,  great  Jupiter's  delight." 


Hail,  son  of,  bright-eyed  Semele!     The  man  that  loves  not 

thee 
Shall  never  know  the  art  divine  to  frame  sweet  minstrelsy ! 


E.  P.,  February  1847. 


From  Horace:  Ode  2,  Lib.  I. — "Jam  Satis  Terris,"  etc. 

Enough  of  dreadful  hail  and  snow 

On  earth  sent  down  !     The  Father's  hand 

Temples  and  towers  has  smitten  low 

With  fiery  brand. 
Frightening  the  City,  frightening  men, 
Lest  the  old  times  of  portents  dread, 
Which  Pyrrha  saw,  return  again. 

When  Proteus  led 
His  flock  to  many  a  mountain  height, 
And  fishes  lodged  in  tops  of  trees 
Among  doves'  nests,  and  does  in  flight 

Swam  the  wide  seas. 
We  have  seen  Tiber,  checked  in  vain. 
Pour  wildly  from  the  Etruscan  side 
On  works  of  Kings,  and  Vesta's  fane. 

His  yellow  tide. 
On  his  left  bank,  to  vengeful  mood 
Stirred  up  by  Ilia  mourning  still, 
In  Heaven's  despite,  th'  uxorious  flood 

Wanders  at  will. 
Of  swords  made  sharp  for  Eoman  life 
(More  meet  for  Persian  foes  to  fear). 
Of  battles,  thinned  by  civil  strife 

Our  youth  shall  hear. 
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What  God  the  falling  State  shall  save  ? 
What  fervour  of  unceasing  prayer 
From  Vestals,  now  unheard,  shall  crave 

Their  Mistress'  care  ? 
What  Power,  by  Jupiter  allowed. 
Shall  expiate  the  sins  of  Eome  1 
Come,  thy  white  shoulders  veiled  in  cloud, 

Apollo,  come ! 
Or  Thor,  if  willing,  Queen  of  Grace, 
With  Mirth  and  Love  on  hovering  wings ! 
Or  if,  regardful  of  the  race 

Which  from  thee  springs, 
0  !  satiate  with  the  long-drawn  game, 
Lord  of  wild  shout  and  helmet  bright, 
And  rushing  Moor  with  eyes  of  flame 

Hot  for  the  fight ! 
Or  if,  for  mighty  Caesar's  doom, 
Sweet  Maia's  wingfed  son,  thou  bearest 
Th'  Avenger's  name,  and  earthly  bloom 

In  semblance  wear  est, — 
Late  to  the  skies  be  thy  return ! 
Long  with  Rome's  people  be  thy  stay ! 
Let  no  swift  breeze,  in  wrath  or  scorn. 

Waft  thee  away  ! 
Here  choose  great  triumphs ;  here  take  pride. 
Father  and  Prince,  in  love  and  praise ; 
Nor  let  the  Median  horsemen  ride 

Safe  in  thy  days. 

Selborne,  1890. 


From  Horace  :  Ode  7,  Lib.  I  to  Munatius  Plaucus  :■ 
"Laxjdabunt  alii  claram  rhodon"  etc. 

Let  others  praise  Rhodes,  or  the  walls  with  twin  seas 

Of  Corinth,  or  Tempe's  deep  hollow, 
Mitylene  or  Ephesus,  Bacchus-loved  Thebes, 

Or  Delphi  beloved  by  Apollo. 
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Some  in  praise  of  the  City  of  Pallas,  the  chaste, 

Perpetual  songs  are  singing. 
The  olive  alone  of  all  leaves  to  their  taste  : — 

Some,  to  Juno  their  incense  bringing. 
Tell  of  Argos  steed-famed,  or  Mycenaa's  rich  treasure. 

Me,  not  Lacedsemon  undaunted, 
Nor  Larissa's  fair  plain,  ever  moved  to  such  pleasure 

As  Alb,anea's  dome  echo-haunted. 
And  Anio's  swift  rush,  and  Tiburnus'  dark  wood. 

And  the  orchards  with  dripping  rills  streaming. 
As  the  South  wind  not  always  brings  tempest  and  flood 

But  can  wipe  off  the  clouds,  whitely  gleaming. 
So,  Plancus,  relieve  thy  life's  labour  and  pain 

O'er  the  mellow  juice  reclining. 
Whether  deep  shades  of  Tibur  thy  footsteps  detain. 

Or  the  camp,  with  its  standards  shining, — 
When  Teucer  his  father  and  Salamis  fled. 

It  is  told,  how  he  gaily  crowned 
With  a  poplar  garland  his  wine-flushed  head. 

Thus  cheering  his  sad  friends  round. 
"  0  comrades  and  mates  !  whither  Fortune  may  bear. 

Than  my  Parent  more  kind,  let  us  follow  ! 
While  Teucer's  your  captain,  0  never  despair  ! 

For  sure  stands  the  word  of  Apollo, 
In  a  new  land  new  Salamis  yet  is  to  be  ! 

Now  drown  in  the  wine-cup  your  sorrow. 
Brave  men,  of  worse  ills  often  partners  with  me  : — 

Once  more  we  cross  Ocean  to-morrow." 

Selborne,  1890. 
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Epitaph  on  a  young  lady,  unhappily  drowned  :   (In 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  Seventeenth  Century). 

She  was  lovely,  but  the  wave 
Heeds  not  beauty,  and  the  grave 
Is  all  too  cold  for  love. 
VOL.  II  2  I 
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She  was  virtuous,  but  the  earth 
Was  not  worthy  of  her  worth, 
Which  Heaven  itself  did  move. 

She  was  the  pure  star  which  lighted 

Our  weak  steps,  while  all  benighted 

With  guilt  and  care  they  strove. 

She  has  left  despair  behind  her ; 
Yet  in  joy  we  hope  to  find  her 
Among  her  peers  above. 
E.  P.,  1834. 

Ode  recited  in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  on  the  in- 
stallation OF  THE  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chan- 
cellor, IN  succession  to  Lord  Grenville. 

A  few  eventful  years  have  passed  away 
Since  that  auspicious  day 
Which  saw  the  flag  of  conquest  furled, 
And  hailed  the  princes  of  the  rescued  world 
Met  in  the  land  of  liberty,  to  raise 
A  holy  hymn  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
Hither  to  Learning's  seat  they  came 
Where  never  rung 
War's  brazen  tongue. 
Where  the  Muse  watches  at  the  gate  of  Fame, 
And  ever  glories  to  enrol 
Heroic  deed  and  virtuous  name 
On  her  immortal  scroll. 

Thou  wert  the  boast  of  that  illustrious  day, 
Far  as  thou  wert  away. 
In  battle-field  or  council  board 
Europe's  best  guardian  with  thy  heart  and  sword  ! 
Then  first  delighted  Oxford  hailed  thee  Son, 
And  twined  thy  wreath  with  laurels  of  her  own  : 
Proud  of  the  Chief,  her  country's  pride. 
In  peril  proved. 
In  conquest  loved, 
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Peerless  defender  of  the  righteous  side  ! 
Perchance  ev'n  then  she  saw  in  thee 
In  darker  hour  her  chosen  guide 
Over  a  stormier  sea. 

That  hour  has  come ; — and  thou  art  still  the  same 
In  mind,  in  heart,  in  fame. 
The  same  that  Gaul's  proud  legions  found  thee. 
And  lord  of  all  the  gallant  hearts  around  thee  ! 
Oh  !  we  will  never  fear  !  let  foes  be  loud. 
Let  envious  tongues  delude  the  gaping  crowd, 
Let  all  I  dare  not  speak  come  on. 
We  will  not  fear 
While  thou  art  near  ! 
Sooner  shall  mountain  torrents  backward  run. 
And  Nubia's  swarthy  son  grow  pale. 
Than  against  Truth  and  Wellington 
The  cause  of  wrong  prevail ! 

Then  welcome,  welcome  to  the  sacred  halls 
And  venerable  walls 
Of  ancient  Learning,  to  the  ground 
Where  Cranmer  died  and  Charles  a  refuge  found  : 
To  sit  in  Sheldon's  dome  on  Sheldon's  seat. 
And  tread  the  blessed  steps  of  Grenville's  feet. 
Welcome  to  faithful  hearts  and  eyes, 
Trust  without  fear, 
And  love  sincere, — 
And  to  those  prayers  we  proffer  to  the  skies, 
That  bounteous  Heaven  may  spare  thee  still 
Thy  high  and  holy  destinies 
Triumphant  to  fulfil ! 

E.  P.,  1834. 

TO  LIBEETY 

(Suggested  by  "The  G-ipsies,"  as  the  subject  for  a 
Prize  Poem  at  Oxford) 

0  Liberty,  sweet  Liberty  !  Thy  home 

Is  with  the  winds  which  course  the  Ocean  foam. 
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Or  with  the  mighty  living  things,  which  sweep 

Eanging  at  will  th'  illimitable  deep. 

Earth  is  not  thine :  but  yet  thou  lingerest  still 

Around  the  barren  brows  of  each  tall  hill, 

And  lovest  oft  to  feed  thy  serious  mood 

In  the  green  depths  of  some  sequestered  wood. 

And  there  the  man,  whose  heaven-aspiring  mind 

Can  leave  the  base  and  drossy  world  behind. 

May  follow  thee,  and  find  thee  ;  there  may  learn 

The  secret  things  of  Wisdom  to  discern, 

Know  his  true  place  in  Heaven's  eternal  plan. 

And  feel  the  power  and  dignity  of  man : 

For  such  are  truths  thou  teachest.     0  !  how  sweet 

To  taste  in  every  pulse's  glowing  beat  , 

The  zest  of  overflowing  life  !     To  move 

Through  scenes  of  danger  in  the  strength  of  love. 

With  heart  so  justly  poised,  that  every  tone 

Seems  struck  in  unison  with  Nature's  own  : 

Whether  we  mount  the  height,  or  breast  the  surge. 

Or  linger  in  strange  transport  on  the  verge 

Of  some  sheer  mountain,  whence  the  wistful  eye 

Soars  as  on  wings,  and  scales  th'  untrodden  sky  ! 

0  !  wherefore  toil  and  labour,  to  destroy 

Such  large  capacities  of  noblest  joy. 

Bartering  for  tinsel  wealth  and  hollow  mirth 

Our  natural  birthright  in  the  boundless  earth  ? 

For  rather  would  I  roam  the  woods  with  thee, 

And  live  thy  willing  slave,  sweet  Liberty  ! 

E.  P.,  1837. 

Gratiae  Tabernai 

Invitante  gravis  me  Praesule  causa,  forensi 
Defessum  strepitu,  Saturni  vespere  sero, 

1  This  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  some  of  Horace's  Satires  arose  out  of  an 
adventure  at  Oxford,  on  my  return  from  Cuddesdon  after  my  brother  Edwin's 
Ordination  on  Trinity  Sunday  1854.  It  was  written,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  line 
36,  immediately  afterwards,  and  then  laid  aside  for  thirty-two  years.  Finding 
the  unfinished  MS.  in  1886,  I  then  added  the  rest, — in  a  manner  more  "canine," 
and  still  less  Horatian,  than  the  fragment. 
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Detulit  Oxoniam.     Eedeundum  ad  pensa  severa 
Mane  die  Lunse,  et  ferrati  tramitis  usus 
Conducendus  erat,  pretioque  hori,que  malignl 
Et  mihi  dum  ex  statione  via  procederem  in  urbem 
Lsevo  suspensus  loculos  tabulasque  lacerto, 
Protinus  objecit  se  oculis,  novitate  renidens, 
Hospitium  modicum,  dominae  cui  G-ratia  nomen. 
"  Nonne  hie  commodum  erit,"  sic  mecum  quserere  coepi, 
"  Cras  noctem  facers,  ut  vigili  calone  vocatus 
Solis  ad  occursum,  et  cute  curat!,  bene,  (simplex 
Victus  erit,  sed  simplicitas  non  displicet)  adsim 
Promptus,  et  in  nullo  perdendi  vota  periclo  1 " 
Transgredior  limen  :  sese  spectabilis  offert 
Blanda  anus  : — an  possim  cameram  conducere  mundam  ? 
"  Copia,''  respondet,  "  camerarum,  atque  omnia  munda." 
Ascendo  scalam,  video,  mihi  sufficit ;  illic 
Extemplo  chlamydem  et  caligas  tabulasque  relinquo, 
Utpote  quae  pedibus  redeunti  ex  Prsesulis  aula 
Officerent :  jamque  in  curru  per  rura  canino^ 
Auferor  augustas,  vix  expectatus,  ad  sedes. 

Vespere  de  menst  surreximus,  et  pede  fausto 
Venimus  Oxoniam,  mediae  quum  proxima  nocti 
Hora  per  antiquas  turres  numerata  sonaret. 
Dixissemque,  vale,  ni  tu,  carissime  frater, 
(Perfide,  si  noris)  fragrantes  nectaris  haustus, 
Sermonesque  tuos,  gratumque  pedestribus  ignem 
Pollicitus,  spatium  breve  adhoc  subducere  somno 
Suasisses.     Nimis  hora  cito  diflfugerat  una, 
Quum  manibus  pressis  discessimus.     Ocyor  Euro 
Adsum  cum  loculis  cauponse  ante  ostia,  quam  sic 
Protuleram  sanus  pro  commoditate  viarum 
Balliolique  domo  et  generosi  Praesulis  aulae. 
Omnia  clausa ;  fores  clausse,  clausaeque  fenestras  j 
Lumina  nulla,  silentia  dira.^     Iratus  et  instans 
Pulso  iterum  atque  iterum.     Descendit  vix  pede  tardo 
Calonis  species,  metuens  incendia,  fures, 

^  Anglice,  dog-cart. 
^  Here  the  fragment  of  1854  'broke  off. 
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Et  me,  multa  gemens,  demum  intra  tecta  recepit. 

Qusesimus,  ingenuo  cur  sic  occlusa  clienti 

Ostia  ?  respondet,  nullum  exspectasse  clientem. 

"  Quid  1  nonne  Lie  chlamydem  et  caligas  tabulasque  reliqui  ? " 

"  Nescio ;  tu  noris  ;  circumspice ;  si  tua  sit  res, 

Ferre  licet  tecum,  et  discedere." — "  Solis  ad  ortum 

Discedo : — nunc  lassa  volo  dare  membra  cubili. 

Due  cito  me  ad  cameram." — "Cameram?"  nequissimus  inquit, 

"  Nulla  vacat." — "  Sed  conduxi ;  certe  mihi  restat." 

Lampada  corripio  ;  taciti  conscendimus  ;  ipsam 

Agnosco  cameram,  quam  promisit  mihi  soli 

Blanda  anus.     Intranti  horribilis  pervenit  ad  aures 

Stertor  !  in  optato  recubant  immania  lecto 

Membra  viatoris,  saccos  mercesque  ferentis 

Multis  ssepe  locis.     "  Visne  huic  concumbere  ? "  dixit 

Perfidus  irridens  ;  "  lecti  te  forte  rogatus 

Accipiet  socium  : — quod  si  id  concedere  nolit, 

Non  procul  in  thalamo  est  uno  par  agricolarum, 

Tertius  esse  potes  : — si  non,  locus  hie  tibi  non  est." 

Quid  faciam  ?  fugio  agricolas,  hominemque  viarum, 

Stertorem,  et  saccos.     "  Sellse  moUesque  tapetes 

Sufficient."- — "  Non  sunt :  trabibus  requiescere  duris 

Inferiore  domo,  aut  longte  te  credere  mensse 

Hesternam  coenam  et  cerevisia  pocula  olenti. 

Hoc  unum  superest."     Prsestat  requiescere  duris 

In  trabibus  : — tunicS,  me  totum  involvo,  diemque 

Exspectans  jaceo.     Tenebrarum  tum  novus  horror 

(Lampade  sublatd,  et  defensis  luce  fenestris.) 

Occupat,  incertum  ni  somno  abreptus  omittam 

Crastinum  iter ; — surgo,  conor  reserare  fenestras  ; 

Incassum  ;  exteriora  coercet  opercla  serarum 

Quicquid  ibi  est.     Iterum  compono  membra  sopori. 

Ventus  ubique  fremit  circum,  torret  grave  frigus. 

Protinus  excussit  somnos,  seu  rapta  proceM, 

Seu  male  grassantftm  vi  deturbata  latronum, 

Cum  sonitu  magno  ad  terram  dejecta  supellex 

Tota  fenestrarum  : — mihi  gratulor  ;  hinc  mihi  lumen 

Commodum  erit !  Spes  vana  !  importunus  venit  unus. 

Gustos  quis  vigilans  urbi,  sonituve  malignus 
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Servulus  audito,  extemplo  qui  claustra  reponit 
Caeca  fenestrarum,  et  tenebras  misero  mihi  reddit. 
Sic  noctem  facio.     Nocti  illi  denique  finis  : 
Omnibus  humanis  sunt  fines  denique  rebus, 
Mane  novo  ex  statione  vise  mihi  nuntius  adstat 
Missus  ut  admoneat,  ne  somno  forte  gravatus 
Perderem  iter.     Frustum  breve  sicci  panis,  et  haustus 
Tristis  aquae,  pepulere  famem  : — tum  quanta  necesse  est 
Pro  tali  hospitio  numerata  pecunia  : — Isetus 
Discedo  barbfi,  intonsi,  vultumque  manusque 
Illotus  : — neque  te  fata  ulla  revisere  cogent, 
Gratia,  perfida  anus,  nee  te,  nequissime  calo ! 

R.  P.,  1854.  Selborne,  1886. 
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Mount-Temple,  Lord,  i.  165  ;  ii.  181 
Mowbray,  Sir  John  Robert,  i.  102,  111, 

125 
Mozley,  Dr.  James,  i.  1,  66,  338,  350 
Muncaster,  Lord,  i.  172 
Mundella,  Mr.,  ii.  319 

Naas,  Lord :  see  Mayo,  Earl  of 
Napoleon,   Prince  (Prince  Imperial),  i. 

458 
L,  i.  219 
Prince,  i.  245 
Naville,  Monsieur,  i.  245 
Nelson,  Earl,  ii.  351 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  ii.  243 
Newman,  Cardinal,  i.  18,  164,  338,  418, 

431,  439  ;   ii.   72,   248,   281,   335, 

345,  411 
Mr.  W.  L.,  ii.  461,  462 
Nicholson,  Mr.  Arthur,  i.  278 

Mr.  William,  ii.  188 
Nioon,  Patriarch,  i.  436-438 
Normanby,  Marquis  of,  i.  57 
Norris,  Rev.  W.  Foxley,  i.  168 
Northbrook,  Earl  of,  i.  456,  487,  488  ; 

ii.  28,  54,  130,  133,  178,  195,  196, 

201,  202,  207,  213,  339 
Northcote,  Sir  Stafford  :  see  Iddesleigh, 

Earl  of 
Norton,  Lord,  i.  224  ;  ii.  259,  264,  406 
Nutty,  Bishop,  ii.  235 
Nye,  Mr.  G.  H.  P.,  ii.  369,  371 

Oakeley,  Sir  Herbert,  i.  246 
O'Brien,  Mr.,  ii.  316,  338 
O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  P.,  ii.  200 
O'Donnell,  Mr.,  ii.  45,  48,  58 
O'Hagan,  Lord,  i.  313 
O'Kelly,  Mr.,  ii.  51 
O'Shea,  Captain,  ii.  45,  47-51 
Oldfleld,  Miss  Laura,  i.  17 
Ossington,  Viscount,  i.  309 
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Ouless,  W.,  R.A.,  i.  290 

Paget,  Sir  James,  i.  245,  246 

Dean,  ii.  406 
Pakington,  Sir  John,  i.  63 
Palles,  Chief  Baron,  ii.  302 
Palmer,  Sir  Archdale,  ii.  71 

Dorothea  Kichardson  (mother  of  Lord 

Selborne),  i.  15,  20,  21,  292,  293 
Dorothea  (sister  of  Lord  Selborne), 
i.  293 

Edwin  (brother  of  Lord  Selborne), 
i.  15,  17,  19,  20,  119,  130,  170, 
197,  294,  296,  366,  394,  419,  421, 
435,  438,  439-443  ;  ii.  31,  38,  73, 
126,  149,  165,  166,  172,  174,  273, 
276,  292,  332,  333,  362,  374,  377, 
382,  383,  385,  404-406,  411,  459- 
461,  486 

Edwin  James  (nephew  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne), ii.  73 

Elizabeth  (cousin  of  Lord  Selborne), 
ii.  88 

Emily  (sister  of  Lord  Selborne),  i.  15  ; 
ii.  175,  282,  368,  374,  378,  408, 
411 

Emma  (sister  of  Lord  Selborne),  i.  15, 
292,  296,  297 

George  Horsley  (brother  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne), i.  1,  8,  9,  15  ;  ii.  34,  155, 
273,  291,  293,  328,  361 
Mrs.,  i.  15,  433 

Laura  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Lord 
Selborne) :  see  Ridding,  Lady  Laura 

Mabel  Laura  Georgina  (grand-daughter 
of  Lord  Selborne),  ii.  155,  387 

Mary  Dorothea  (daughter  of  Lord 
Selborne) :  see  Waldegrave,  Countess 

Mary  Richardson  (sister  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne), i.  20 

Ealph  Charlton  (cousin  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne), ii.  156,  378 

Robert  Stafford  Arthur  (grandson  of 
Lord  Selborne),  ii.  155 

Eoundell  Cecil  (grandson  of  Lord 
Selborne),  ii.  155,  263,  265,  274 

Sarah  Wilfreda  (daughter  of  Lord 
Selborne) :  see  Biddulph,  Lady 
Wilfreda 

Sophia  Matilda  (daughter  of  Lord 
Selborne),  i.  242;  ii.  33,  172^  248, 
267,  281 

William  (brother  of  Lord  Selborne), 
i.  15,  57,  78,  79,  81,  292,  427-443  ; 
ii.  173,  248,  276,  283 

William  Jocelyn  (father  of  Lord 
Selborne),  i.  1,  20,  21,  143,  292, 
293  ;  ii.  362 

William  Jocelyn  Lewis  (grandson  of 
Lord  Selborne),  ii.  165 


Palmer,  William  Waldegrave  (son  of  Lord 

Selborne) :  see  ^¥olnmr,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  i.  41,  58,  60,  61, 
178,  179  ;  ii.  66,  243,  303,  326, 
327,  329,  367  ;  ii.  66,  329,  342 
Parker,  Dr.,  ii.  255,  265,  271 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  105-109 
Parkins,  William,  i.  16,  17,  293 
Parnell,  Mr.,  i.  490 ;  ii.  18, 29,  30,  39,  47, 
49,  50-54,  57-59,  62, 171, 199,  201, 
202,  207,  217,  232,  234,  253,  261, 
265,  279,  299,  302,  312,  313,  315- 
318,  333-335,  337,  338,  353,  356 
Parsons,  Rev.  Frederick,  i.  11 
Pasteur,  Monsieur,  i.  245 

Madame,  i.  245 
Patten,  Colonel  Wilson  :  see   Winmar- 

leigh,  Lord 
Patteson,  Sir  John,  i.  339 
Payne,  Mrs.,  i.  30 

Captain,  i.  30 
Peacock,  Sir  Barnes,  i.  197 
Pearson,  Bishop,  i.  393 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  i.  37,  38,  65,  245,  478  ; 
ii.  214,  242-244,  330 
Lady  Emily,  i.  245 
Pelham,  Bishop,  ii.  246 
Penrhyn,  Lord,  i.  366 
Penzance,  Lord,  i.  27,  34,  313  ;  ii.  29, 

78,  79,  181 
Persico,  Monseigneur,  ii.  248,  281,  286, 

288,  356 
Petrie,  Elizabeth,  ii.  34 
Phillimore,  Sir  Robert,  i.  378,  379,  383  ; 
ii.  369,  370 
Sir  Walter,  i.  381,  404  ;  ii.  75,  370 
Phillpots,  Bishop,  i.  127 
Picton,  Mr.  ii.  206 
Pierantoni,  Signer,  i.  255 
Pigott,  Richard,  ii.  315,  316,  334 
Pitt,  William,  i.  367 
Plunket,  Et.  Hon.  David,  i.  154 
Pollock,  Baron,  i.  27,  34  ;  ii.  433-435 
Poutiatine,  Augustine,  i.  431,  439 
Count,  i.  430 
Eugene,  i.  431 
Pritchard,  Mr.,  i.  411 
Purchas,  Mr.,  i.  378,  379 
Pusey,  Dr.,  i.  104-106,  107,  108,;|124, 
128,   383-388,  393,   402;    ii.   72, 
260,  335,  345 
Pym,  Francis,  129 
Jane  Anne,  i.  129 

Raikes,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  C,  ii.  297 
Rainy,  Dr.,  i.  356 
RampoUa,  Cardinal,  ii.  280 
Rayleigh,  Lord,  ii.  297 
Redesdale,  Lord,  i.  305,  313,  373 
Redmond,  Mr.,  ii.  48 
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Eeeve,  Mr.  Henry,  ii.  162 
Rendel,  Mr.,  ii.  250 
Eickards,  Sir  George,  i.  8  ;  ii.  361 
RiddeU,  James,  i.  15  ;  ii.  461,  462 

Henrietta,  i.  19 
Ridding,  Bishop,  i.  296,  321,  468  ;  ii. 

91,  153,  154,  168,  264,  258,  278, 

298,  367,  368,  384,  388,  389,  403, 

406,  469 
Lady  Laura,  i.  13,  14,  17,  196,  242, 

244,    246,  296,  458  ;   ii.  91,   130, 

154,  168,  251,  258,  272,  278,  298, 

365,  367,  384,  387,  390,  397,  403, 

405 
Ridley,  Sir  M.,  ii.  409 
Ridsdale,  Mr.,  i.  379 
Riley,  Mr.  Atlielstan,  ii.  400 
Ripon,  Marquis  of,  i.  178,  212,  232 

Marchioness  of,  i.  170,  178 
Roberts,  Mr.  Russell,  ii.  444 

General,  i.  488 
Robinson,  Sir  Hercules,  ii.  5,  6 
Rogers,  Sir   Frederick :   see  Blackford, 

Lord 
Rolt,  Sir  John,  i.  42,  43,  74,  75  ;  ii.  440, 

441 
Romilly,  Lord,  i.  43,  112,  288,  301,  319, 

320  ;  ii.  435-437,  439,  441 
Mrs.  Edward,  i.  245 
Rose,  Rev.  Edward,  i.  350 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  ii.  94,  132,  179,  196, 

263,  285,  297,  300,  339,  376,  393, 

394,  396-398,  425,  430 
Countess  of,  ii.  34,  125 

Rosslyn,  Earl  of,  ii.  157 

Rothes,  Henrietta,  Countess  of,  i.  246  ; 

ii.  241 
Roundell,  Mr.,  ii.  142 

Chailes,  i.  139  ;  ii.  96 
Russell,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  214,  334 

Earl,  i.  40-42,  58,  64,  87,  88,  123, 

205,  216-220,  224-226,  232,  264, 

274,  278,  288,  419  ;  ii.  303,  317, 

326 

Countess,  ii.  89,  326 

Eyves,  Lavinia  Janetta,  i.  26-29,  32-34 

St.  Albans,  Bishop  of:  see  Claughton, 
Bishop 

St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of,  ii.  249 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  i.  48,  288 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  i.  8,  9,  61,  63, 
77,  103,  130,  290,  310,  325,  333, 
371,  373,  374,  448,  449,  452,  460, 
468;  ii.  89,  101-103,  122,  124, 
126,  127,  129,  157,  159,  171,  190, 
203,  226,  228-230,  234,  238,  251, 
265,  263,  297,  298,  314,  392,  394, 

395,  425,  429 
Marchioness  of,  i.  8,  9 


Salisbury,  Bishop  of :   see  Wordsworth, 

Bishop  (John) 
Salmon,  Dr.,  ii.  382 
Bancroft,  Archbishop,  i.  393 
Sanderson,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  248,  252,  278 
Saxe-Coburg,  Prince  Ferdinand  of,   ii. 

329 
Schnadhorst,  Mr.,  ii.  375,  390,  396 
Schenck,  General,  i.  224 
Schouvaloff,  Count,  i.  452,  455 
Solopis,   Count,  i.  237,   253,  269,  261, 
263,  265,  269,  270,  272-273,  278, 
280 
Scott,  James  Hope,  i.  195 

Sir  Walter,  ii.  161 
Scott-Holland,  Canon,  ii.  322,  402,  406 
Selborne,  Lord.  I. — Attempts  to  buy 
Mixbury,  1  ;  buys  the  Temple 
estate,  Selborne  and  Blackmoor, 
2 ;  building  and  planting,  4,  8 ; 
builds  church  at  Blackmoor,  11- 
13  ;  active  interest  in  site  for  New 
Law  Courts,  23-25 ;  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Ryves,  25-34  ;  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  criticises,  36-39 ; 
serves  on  Royal  Commissions  on  the 
Neutrality  Laws  and  Naturalisa- 
tion, on  the  Marriage  Laws  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  evils  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  Courts 
and  jurisdictions,  44-46  ;  his 
political  position,  59-62  ;  declines 
office  of  Lord  Justice,  76  ;  stands 
for  Oxford,  101-109  ;  returned  for 
Richmond,  109  ;  appreciations  of, 
in  the  Times,  110,  133  ;  refuses 
Chancellorship,  112,  113  ;  refuses 
office  of  Lord  Justice  and  Peerage, 
113 ;  action  in  connection  with 
the  University  Tests  Bill,  126,  126  ; 
depression  and  discouragement;  con- 
templates retirement  from  the  Bar, 
131  ;  speaks  against  Disestablish- 
ment, 191  ;  speaks  on  the  Abolition 
of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  192-196  ; 
visits  in  Scotland,  196  ;  serves  on 
Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal,  227- 
229,  232-279;  Lord  Chancellor, 
280-283  ;  settles  in  new  house  at 
Blackmoor,  286  ;  first  Council  at 
Balmoral,  286  ;  gazetted  as  Lord 
Selborne,  287 ;  congratulations,  287- 
293  ;  visits  Winchester,  293,  294, 
320 ;  family  changes  and  visits, 
296  ;  the  Judicature  Act,  298-315  ; 
Bill  on  Laud  Titles  and  Transfer, 
316,  317  ;  judicial  work,  219,  220  ; 
Jubilee  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society, 
325 ;  Antrim  Quarter  Sessions,  361 ; 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
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Body  of  Winoliester  College,  363  ; 
birthof  first  grandchild,  363  ;  visits 
in  Scotland,  363,  364  ;  visits  to 
"Wells,  365 ;  Hawarden,  366 ; 
Walmer  Castle,  367 ;  connection 
with  the  Mercers'  Company,  367- 
371 ;  Chairman  of  the  Second  Ox- 
ford Commission,  371-376;  the 
Folkestone  Ritual  Case,  377-393  ; 
member  of  Metaphysical  Society, 
410  ;  contribution  to  "A  Modern 
Symposium,"  411-416 ;  elected 
Rector  of  St.  Andrews,  420  ;  In- 
augural Address,  421-426  ;  speech 
on  the  Afghan  Question,  457 ; 
second  Chancellorship,  477 

II. — Visits  to  Winchester,  Farringford, 
and  Wanlip,  70,  71;  illness ;  driving 
tour,  73,  74  ;  opening  of  New  Law 
Courts,  82-87 ;  accepts  Earldom, 
88 ;  family  marriages,  88,  89 ; 
work  on  the  Rule  Committee,  93, 
94  ;  relations  with  Liberal  party, 
96,  97 ;  speech  at  Reading,  101- 
103  ;  speech  on  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill,  111 ;  reforms  Lord 
Chancellor's  department,  155, 156  ; 
death  of  Lady  Selborne,  160-169  ; 
visit  to  Italy,  171-176,  267-270, 
279-283,  286-295 ;  Chairman  of 
first  House  of  Laymen,  245  ;  work 
in  the  cause  of  Church  Defence  ; 
Defence  of  the  Ghurch  of  Ungland 
against  JKsestablishment,  246-249, 
398-401  ;  in  the  Unionist  cause, 
252 ;  at  Winchester,  253,  254, 
382  ;  Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions, 
276,  373;  Doctor  of  Law,  297;  rela- 
tions vrith  Magdalen  College,  300  ; 
relations  with  colleagues  of  1885, 
339  ;  Family  and  Personal  Memo- 
Hals,  362 ;  Gilbert  White  Cen- 
tenary, 381 ;  receives  Honorary 
Degree  at  Dublin  University,  382  ; 
speech  against  Home  Rule,  383  ; 
visits  Jowett,  385 ;  sits  to  Mr. 
Watts,  391;  influenza,  407;  visit  to 
Oxford,  411 ;  last  days,  411-414  ; 
death,  414 ;  life  and  character, 
414-418  ;  funeral,  421  ;  apprecia- 
tions of ;  Legal  Notes,  423-451  ; 
speech  in  support  of  the  Oxford 
House,  Bethnal  Green,  451-456. 

Views  on  :  I. — Legal  education,  47- 
54  ;  popular  applause,  57  ;  House- 
hold Suffrage  and  the  Reform  Act, 
1867,  62-71  ;  Irish  Church  ques- 
tions, 79-100,  114-120  ;  rights  of 
property,  140 ;  first  Irish  Land 
Act,  143-156  ;  Elementary  Educa- 
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tion  Act,  159-163,  165-169  ;  rela 
tions  with  Greece,  1870,  173-178 
termination  of  Franco-German  War, 
181-190;   Collier  case,    197-201 
relations  with  United  States,  203 
206;  "Alabama"  claims,  213-220 
Treaty   of  Washington,   221-226 
Geneva   Arbitration,    284  ;    Glad- 
stone's  seat  for   Greenwich,    327- 
330  ;  English  Church  Union,  338- 
341 ;   Public   Worship  Regulation 
Bill,    341-354;    Scottish    Church 
Patronage  Bill,  357  ;  Church  legis- 
lation,  394-399  ;   Bishop   of  Lin- 
coln's case,  399-409  ;  Royal  Titles 
Bill,  444-447  ;  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano,  450  ;  acquisition  of  Cyprus, 
453;  Eastern  Question,  459;  Land 
Laws,  472-476  ;  Burials  Act,  481- 
486 ;    Bradlaugh    case,    491-493  ; 
general  politics,  461-471 

IL— Transvaal,  1881, 1-6,  130  ;  legis- 
lation for  Ireland,  12-17,  19,  22- 
27  ;  Irish  Land  Act,  42,  43  ;  nego- 
tiations with  Nationalist  leaders, 
52  ;  release  of  Irish  suspects,  53, 
56  ;  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  1885, 
1886,  193-214  ;  Home  Rule  Bill, 
219-222  ;  British  policy  in  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan,  67,  68,  123-125, 
130,  133-149  ;  Miles  Platting  case, 
75-79  ;  Parliamentary  reform,  98- 
100  ;  annexation  of  New  Guinea, 
103-109;  Franchise  and  Redis- 
tribution Bills,  114-125,  127,  129, 
130;  "Stump  Speeches,"  126, 
276  ;  German  claims  in  Fiji,  124, 
128,  132  ;  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
address,  179-181;  Disestablish- 
ment as  a  party  cry,  181-187,  191 ; 
life,  234,  257,  264,  311,  377,  378, 
397 ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  case, 
301  ;  Communion  of  Saints  and 
the  Future  Life,  306-311 ;  Parnell 
Commission,  312,  315,  333-335; 
Socialism,  321,  401,  406  ;  French 
politics,  1845,  326-330  ;  theology, 
336;  Church  doctrine,  259-261, 
388  ;  Church  reform,  365 ;  the 
term  "Reverend,"  369 ;  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  386,  387;  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  388 ;  Church 
Defence,  398-401  ;  testimonials, 
405;  general  politics,  172-174, 190, 
227-240,  261-263,  271,  274,  275, 
279,  283-286,  302-304,  313-315, 
316-320,  325,  331-335,336-339, 
364,  365,  375-377,  379,  390-398, 
409 

Letters  of,  to  Lady  Abercromby,  ii. 
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236  ;  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans, 
ii.  289  ;  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  ii. 
118, 120,  121,  401 ;  to  Archbishop 
Benson,  ii.  128,  168,  380,  386, 
398  ;  to  Lady  Wilfreda  Biddulph, 
i.  260  ;  ii.  125,  129,  175,  213,  278, 
364,  378,  379,  396,  403,  408 ;  to 
Lady  Blachford,  ii.  324  ;  to  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown,  ii.  236,  239  ; 
to  Lord  Cardwell,  i.  189,  193,  471 ; 
ii.  15,  31 ;  to  M.  Boivin  Champeaux, 
i.  182,  185  ;  to  Viscount  Chewton, 
ii.  324  ;  to  the  Eev.  S.  R.  Davies 
Cooke,  ii.  388  ;  to  his  daughters, 
i.  21 ;  to  Archdeacon  Denison,  i. 
397  ;  to  J.  Eastley,  Esq.,  ii.  368  ; 
to  his  sister  Emily,  ii.   175,  282, 

368  ;  to  the  Eev.  Prank  Faber,  i. 
14,  72  ;  to  Sir  Walter  Parquhar, 
ii.  380  ;  to  his  father,  i.  140  ;  to 
Carington  Francis,  Esq.,  ii.  167  ; 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  i.  112,  113,  147, 

148,  150,  163  ;  ii.  48,  61,  62,  76, 
105,  115,  183,  186,  203,  206; 
to  Lord  Granville,  i.  222,  232 ; 
to  Lord  Hartington,  ii.  231 ; 
to  J.  B.  Herbert,  Esq.,  ii.  366  ; 
to  Sir  Henry  James,  i.  472  ;  to 
Mr.  Jelf,  i.  345-349;  to  Lord 
Kimberley,  ii.  4  ;  to  George  Mar- 
indin,  ii.  325 ;  to  Canon  Melville, 
i.  167 ;  to  the  Master  of  the 
Mercers'  Company,  i.  369  ;  to  Sir 
Moses  Monteiiore,  ii.  34  ;  to  the 
Eev.  W.  Foxley  Norris,  i.  168  ;  to 
Lord  Northbrook,  ii.  196,  201; 
to  Lord  Norton,  ii.  259,  260,  264, 
406  ;   to  G.   H.  F.   Nye,  Esq.,  ii. 

369  ;  to  the  Eev.  Edwin  Palmer, 
i.  17,   294,   394-396  ;  ii.  31,  126, 

149,  166,  172,  174,  273,  362,  374, 
377,  382,  383,  385,  404,  406; 
to  the  Eev.  G.  Horsley  Palmer, 
ii.  273,  291,  293  ;  to  Mabel 
L.  G.  Palmer,  ii.  387  ;  to  Mary 
Dorothea  Palmer,  i.  13  ;  to  Laura 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  i.  14  ;  to  Ealph 
C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  ii.  378  ;  to  Lady 
Sophia  Palmer,  i.  464 ;  ii.  125, 
226,  263,  337,  338  ;  to  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  i.  106  ;  to  Dr.  Pusey,  i. 
384 ;  to  Lady  Laura  Eiddiug  (Laura 
Elizabeth  Palmer),  i.  14 ;  ii.  130, 
251,  258,  272,  278,  298,  365,  367, 
384,  387,  397,  403  ;  to  Athelstane 
Eiley,  Esq.,  ii.  400  ;  to  Mr.  Charles 
Eoundell,  ii.  97  ;  to  Lord  Eussell, 
i.  216  ;  to  Lady  Selborne,  i.  131, 
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MEMORIALS. 

PAET  I.— FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL. 
1766-1865. 

By  EouNDELL  Palmer,  Earl  of  Selborne. 

In  Two  Volumes.      With  Portraits.     Demy  8vo.     $6s.  net. 

GUARDIAN. — "  Our  readers  will  find  in  them  much  illustration  of  modern 
history,  besides  the  evidence  they  give  of  the  clear  judgment,  perfect  integrity,  and 
unswerving  religious  priociple  of  the  writer.  Lady  Sophia  has  admirably  discharged 
the  part  of  an  editor,  allowing  her  father  to  tell  his  own  tale'  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  apt  annotation,  and  interposing  in  the  proper  place  such 
illustrative  letters  and  papers  as  have  subsequently  come  into  her  hands." 

TIMES. — "In  these  early  memorials  the  curious  and  persevering  reader  will 
find  vivid  and  intimate  sketches  of  a  notable  family,  of  a  happy  boyhood,  of 
schoolboy  days  divided  between  Rugby  and  Winchester,  of  a  brilliant  academical 
career,  and  of  an  early  manhood  marked  by  serious  aims  and  high  purposes  to  be 
in  the  sequel  abundantly  and  conscientiously  fulfilled.  .  .  .  Full  of  varied  interest ; 
and,  if  space  permitted,  we  should  find  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  make  copious 
extracts.  '  During  the  five  years,'  as  he  says,  '  of  my  service  as  one  of  the  law 
officers,  the  most  important  part  of  our  duties  was  to  advise  the  Government  upon 
international  questions  arising  out  of  the  American  Civil  War.'  Lord  Selborne's 
comments  on  these  topics  are  no  insignificant  contribution  to  the  political  and 
international  history  of  the  time.  ■  The  case  of  the  Alabama  is,  of  course,  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  important ;  but  several  others  are  full  of  interest,  and  Lord 
Selbome  treats  their  history  with  conspicuous  candour  and  impartiality.  .  .  . 
They  abound  in  sources  of  general  and  personal  interest.  In  literary  execution, 
moreover,  their  merit  is  considerable.  .  .  .  We  shall  await  the  sequel  of  these  two 
volumes  with  no  little  interest.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  say  that  not  the  least 
skilfully  wrought  and  attractive  of  Lord  Selborne's  pages  are  those  in  which  he 
estimates  the  characteristics  of  some  of  [his  leading  political  and  professional 
contemporaries." 

MORNING  POST, — "  It  exhibits  from  the  inner  side  a  singularly  steadfast, 
industrious,  and  upright  life,  that  cannot  fail  to  command  admiration  .  .  .  She  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  far  accomplished  her  laborious  task  in  a  manner 
that  is  evidently  in  accordance  with  Lord  Selborne's  wishes." 

STANDARD.— "Jn  all  that  Lord  Selbome  recalls  of  his  Oxford  life  and  of 
the  great  religious  controversies-  which  were  just  then  beginning,  there  is  a  fresh 
and  a  living  personal  element,  which  distinguishes  these  volumes  very  favourably 
from  many  others  of  the  same  kind." 

ST.  JAMES S  GAZETTE. — "Lady  Sophia  Palmer  has  done  the  work  of 
preparing  these  memorials  for  the  press  with  conscientious  care. " 

SPEAKER. — "It  has  a  very  high  historical  value  as  well  as  a  biographical 
interest — the  latter  interest  including  some  graphic  sketches  of  eminent  contempor- 
aries— and  on  certain  historical  points  it  promises  to  be  an  authority  of  the  highest 
importance. " 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "The  Victorian  era  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
reminiscences  of  this  class,  but  few  are  more  varied  or  judicial.  As  we  go  on  the 
interest  grows,  and  the  utterances  become  more  weighty.  It  is  only  natural  to 
expect  that  the  process  vrill  be  continued  in  Part  II.,  which  wUl  be  eagerly 
expected." 
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Now  Beady.     Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

LETTERS    TO    HIS    SON 
ON    RELIGION. 

GUARDIAN.—"  The  little  book  may  be  safely  commended  as  supplying 
many  useful  cautions  and  suggestions  as  regards  those  sceptical  difficulties  and 
objections  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  very  miscellaneous  reading  oifered  in 
these  days  to  young  people." 

OHURQH  TIMES. — "  There  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  abundance  of  sound 
doctrine  put  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way." 

RECORD. — "  Besides  their  intrinsic  worth  as  an  able  defence  of  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  they  have  special  value  as  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  acute  and  logical  minds  of  the  century.  Few  young  men  of 
ordinary  ability  and  education  could  do  other  than  read  with  deference  and 
respect  the  arguments  and  convictions  of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  con- 
sistent Christian  life  gave  weight  to  his  opinions.  The  present  Earl  has  conferred 
a  benefit  on  the  youth  of  this  generation  by  the  publication  of  the  letters,  which 
may,  and  we  hope  will,  preserve  many  an  undergraduate  from  lightly  accepting 
views  which  are  certain  to  be  pressed  upon  his  attention." 

CHUROE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.—"  These  letters,  written  by  one  who 
was  accustomed  to  test  the  value  of  arguments  and  to  weigh  his  words  before  he 
spoke,  ought  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  for  good  if  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  disturbed  by  the  various  modern  theories,  especially  of  Biblical 
criticism,  which  Lord  Selborne  undertook  to  investigate." 

SPEAKER. — "The  argument  is  most  useful  and  most  ingenious  when  it 
explains  seeming  inconsistencies  between  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  between 
the  Scriptures  and  statements  put  forward  on  behalf  of  science,  history,  and 
philology." 

PALL  MALL  6AZETTE.—"The  name  of  Lord  Selborne  itself  is  a 
guarantee  that  these  letters  will  be  worthy  of  a  careful  and  serious  perusal.  .  .  . 
The  work  of  a  scholarly  and  reverent  mind,  and  a  wise  parent  could  not  do  better 
than  present  to  his  child,  at  the  critical  age  when  guidance  on  religion  is  specially 
required,  a  copy  of  Lord  Selborne's  Letters  to  his  Son." 

GLOBE. — "  The  style  is  clear,  the  reasoning  simple,  the  tone  admirably 
devout  and  fair.  The  work  is  one  which  may  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
youth  old  enough  to  busy  himself  with  the  serious  matters  of  which  it  treats.  By 
such  it  will  be  found  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating." 
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WORKS   BY  THE   EARL   OF   SELBORNE. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CHUECH  OF  ENGLAND 
AGAINST  DISESTABLISHMENT.  With  an  Introductory 
Letter  to  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2  s.  6d. 

TIMES. — "To  say  tliat  the  argument  advanced  in  this  important  treatise  is 
weighty,  judicious,  temperate,  learned,  and  cogent,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Lord  Selhorne.  ...  All  friends  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  all  its  candid 
and  fair-minded  opponents,  should  lose  no  time  in  devoting  to  Lord  Selborne's 
took  the  study  and  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  written  with  moderation  and  for- 
hearance,  hut  with  just  and  rational  confidence  in  the  strength  of  a  strong  case. " 

G  UARDIAN. — "  Lord  Selborne's  Defence  is  fully  worthy  of  the  author's 
great  reputation.  It  is  a  work  which  should  he  not  only  in  the  hands,  but  in  the 
heads,  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment. " 

ANCIENT  FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  CONCEENING 
CHUECHES  AND  TITHES.  By  Eotjndell,  Earl  ok 
Selborne.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  containing 
Eemarks  on  a  recent  History  of  Tithes.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

TIMES. — "  Unpretending,  learned,  accurate,  painstaking,  impartial.  It  is  a 
valuable,  almost  necessary,  supplement  to  Lord  Selborne's  previous  work.  It 
will  be  an  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and,  not  its  least  merit,  it  shows  how 
a  scrupulous  mind  prepares  itself  for  engaging  in  a  momentous  controversy." 


THE  BOOK  OF  PEAISE.  From  the  best  English  Hymn 
Writers.     Selected  and  arranged.    Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

[Golden  Treasury  Series. 

GUARDIAN, — "There  is  not  room  for  two  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Book  of  Praise.  It  is  something  quite  dififerent  from  a  new  hymnal,  which  means 
for  the  most  part  another  small  book  to  be  placed  on  a  long  shelf  with  many 
brethren  which  are  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  itself.  It  will  be 
an  authority  in  matter  of  dispute,  a  text-book  in  case  of  various  readings." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "-As  might  be  expected  from  so  distinguished  a 
scholar,  the  selection  has  been  made  throughout  with  sound  judgment  and  critical 
taste." 

A  HYMNAL.  Chiefly  from  '  The  Book  of  Praise.'  In  various 
sizes.  A,  Eoyal  32mo,  6d.  B,  ISmo,  Larger  type,  Is. 
C,  Pott  8vo,  Is.  6d.  An  Edition  set  to  Music.  Selected, 
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